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Xhe present copy of Stewart's Elements of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind^ is printed from a late 
English edition* This contains some additions and 
corrections by the author; especially an Appendix to 
the second volume. After the printing of the first 
volume had commenced, it occurred to the publish- 
ers, that a translation of the Greek, Latin, and 
French quotations would be acceptable to many 
readers. This has been executed with great care 
and fidelity, and it is hoped will give satisfaction. 
The translation of the notes of the ^rst volume will 
be found at page 315, at the end of the Notes and 
Dhistrations of the said volume. The whole work 
has been carefully revised. 

Boston, September, 1821. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



JlN various parts of the following Work, references 
are made to subsequent speculations, which are not 
Contained in it. These speculations it is my intention 
to resume at some future period : but when I consider 
the extent of my subject, and the many accidents 
which may divert me from the prosecution of it, I 
cannot venture so far as to announce, in the title-page 
of this volume, any promise of a future publication. 

Some additional chapters are still wanting, to com- 
plete the analysis of the Intellectual Powers. After 
finishing this, the course of my inquiries would lead 
me to treat, in the second place, of Man considered 
as an Active and Moral being ; and, thirdly, of Man 
considered as the member of a Political Society. 

COLLSGK OF KDINBITROH, > 

March 13, 1792. ] 
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10 ELEMENTS OF THE PIIILOSOPHT 

tention, if it had nof accidentally been classed, in the public opinion, 
with the vain and unprofitable disquisitions of the schoolmen. 

In^rder to obviate these misapprehensions with respect to the 
/ ^ • /. subjecfoT the following work, I ha ve thought it proper, in this 
^ preliminary chapter, first^ to explain the nature of the truths which 

I propose to investigate ; and, s^ondly, to point out some of the 
more important applications of wKich they are susceptible. In 
stating these preliminary observations, I may perhaps appear to some 
to be minute and tedious ; but this fault, I am confident, will be readily 

Sftrdoned by tho^e, who hate Btujdied with care the priBciples of 
lat science of which I am to treat : and who are anxious to re- 
move the prejudices which have, in a great measure, excluded it 
from the modem systems of education. In the progress of my 
work, I flatter myself that I shall not often have occasion to solicit 
the indulgence of my readers, for an unnecessary diffuseness. 

The notions we annex to the words, Matter, and Mind, as is well 
tt remarked by Dr. Reid,* are merely relative. If I am asked, what 
- I mean by matter ? I can only explain myself by saying, it is that 
Vi/ki^d which is extended, figured, coloured, moveable, hard or sof)!, rough 
^ or smooth, hot or cold, — ^thSil is, I can define it in no other way, 
^ "^^"f) than by enumerating its sensible qualities. It is not matter, or body, 
\A0U^>^*^>«^^ which I perceive by my senses ; but only extension, figure, colour, 
^ and certain other qualities, which the constitution of my nature 
leads me to refer to someliiing, which is extended, figured, and 
coloured. The case is precisely similar with respect to Mind. We 
are not immediately conscious of its existence, bfft we are con- 
scious of sensation, tliought, and volition ; operations, which imply 
tlie existenoe 6f sometMng which feels, thkiks, and wills. Eveiy 
man too is impressed with an irresistible conviction, that all these 
sensations, thoughts, and volitions belong to one and the stmie being ; 
to that being, which he calls himielf; a bekig, which he is led, by 
the constitution of his nature, to consider as something distinct from 
iris body, and as not Itdlile to be impaired by the loss or mutilation 
of any of his organs. 
^. /> From these consi^eralions, it appears, that we liare the same 

^^J evidence for the existence of mind, that we have for the existence 
^^^^^^'^""^ '^f body ; nay, if there be any difference between the two cases, 
/^^>fyv (^ that we have stronger evidence for it ; inasmuch as the one is sug- 
J\\ t gested to us by the subjects of our own consciousness, and the 
u^t^ ^*> oltier merely by the objects of our own perceptions : and in this 
Ltyi^ - iight, undoubtedly, the fact would appear to every person, were it 
' not, that, from our earliest years, the attention is engrossed with 

the qualities and laws of matter, an acquaintance with which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation 6^ our animal existence. Hence 
it is, that these phenomena ocoupy our thoughts more thanuMvose of 
Blind : that we wee perpetually tempted to explain the laVf^ by the 
fluialegy of the former, and even to endoavour to refer them to the 

* Emyi 00 the JUlire Foveraof Mao, p. 8, 9. 
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same general laws ; aod that we aoquire habits of inatteDtion to the 
fiubjects of our cooacioosneas, too strong to be afterwards sunnount- 
«d, without Uie moat persevering industry. 

If the foregoing observations be well founded, they establish fi^^jk^^t. 
the distinction between mind and matter, without any long process ^''^****'«*' 
of metaphysical reasoning :* for if our notions of both are merely {y^A, ^yi\4f^ 
relative ; i we know the one, only by such sensible qualities as ex- j^/w%X*o 
tension, figure, and solidity ; and the other, by such operations as ^ 
sensation, thought, and volition ; we are certainly entitled to say, (yv^^^*"^^ 
that matter and mind, considered as objects of human study, are esp 
aentialiy different ; the science of the former resting ultimately on 
the phenomena exhibited to our senses ; that of the latter, on the 
phenomena of which we are conscious. Instead, therefore, of o\hJc4t^iA^^^^ 
jecting to the scheme of materialism, that its oonolusions are false, {yy^^^ifyt^ 
it would be more accurate to say, that its aim is unphilosophical. 
It proceeds on a misapprehension of the proper object of science ; 
the^diHicurty which it professes to remove being manifestly place4 
|»eyond the reach of our faculties. Surely, when we attempt to explain 
the nature of that principle which feels and tliinka and wills, by say? 
ing, that it is a material substance, or that it is the result of matev 
rial organization, we impose on ourselves by wordfH-rfoi^etting, 
that matter as well as mind is known to us by its qualities and at- 
tributes alone, and that we are totally ignorant of the essence of 
either.! ^-^^ 

As all our knowledge of the material world is derived from the (yyijiJtl^i 
information of our senses, natural philosophers have, in modem 
times, wisely abandoned to metaphysicians s|ll speculations conoernt y>A^/^ru^^^ 
ing the nature of that substance of which it is composed ; concern^ u/ix^^pj^ 
ing the possibility or impossibility of its being created ; concerning -7 
the efficient causes of the changes which take place in it ; and even 
concerning the reality of its existence, indepepdent of that of per- 
cipient beings : and have confined themselves to the humbler pro-t 
vince of observing tiie phenomena it exhibits, and of ascertaining 
their general laws. Bypursuing this plan steadily, they have, in 
the course of the twolast centuries, fiormed a body of science, 
which not only does honour to the hum^n understanding, but has 
had a most important influence on the practical arl^ of life. This 
experknental philosophy no one now is in danger of confounding 
with the metaphysical speculations already mentioned. Of the imr 
portance of these, as a separate branch of stqdy, it is possible 

ihat some may think more favourably than others ; but they are ob- 

• 

*£ee If ote [ A.] at the eod of CI10 voluaie^ 

t Some Metapbyiiciaof, who appear to admit the troth «r the foregoinic reaiODio{, 
have fiutfaer urgBd, thai for vsf tbiog we cao prove to the/BOotr^ry, it ia poi^ible, that the 
nakaoiro tobstaaee whidi haa the ^aalltieg of exteoflipn, ^rei and colour, may be the 
fame with the uoknowo nibitaoce which haa the attributes of feelim;, thioking and wiU 
fiog. But besides that this is only an hypotbesii, which amounts to nothing more thaD 
a mere posaibilKy,«veo if it were true, it would no ipofc 1^ proper to say of mind, that 
it as nateripA, than to mf of M7i that it is spiritual. 
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12 ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOFHT 

yioasly different in their nature from the investigations of physics; 
and it is of the utmost consequence to the evidence of this last sci- 
^ ence, that its principles should not be blended with those of the former. 

vL ' A similar distinction takes place among the questions which may 

'4yt/u^,Uif^ ^ stated relative to the human mind. — Whether it be extended or 
, ' unextended : whether or not it has any relation to place ; and (if it 
f^^^'^^Cciru jugg^ whether it resides in the brain, or be spread over the body, by 
<^^^^^^,^y^diffusion ; are questions perfectly analogous to those which meta- 
7 A , physicians have started on the subject of matter. It is unnecessary 
ifiUi^*^ to inquire, at present, whether or not they admit of answer. It is 
^^j^rj^ sufficient for my purpose to remark, that they are as widely and 
^'^/^^ obviously different from the view which I propose to take of the 
human mind, in the foUowing work, as the reveries of Berkeley 
concerning the non-existence of the material world, are from the 
conclusions of Newton, and his followers.--^It is farther evident, 
that the metapliysical opinions, which we may happen to have form- 
ed coQcerning tlae nature either of body or of mind, and the efficient 
causes by which their phenomena are produced, have no necessary 
connexion with our inquiries concerning the laws, according to which 
these phenomena take place.— -Whether (for example) the cause 
^iA^>»^i#-of gravitation be material or immaterial, is a point about which two 
Newtonians may differ, while they agree perfectly in their physical 
opinions. It is sufficient, if both admit the general fact, that bodies 
tend to approach each other, with a force varying with their mutu^ 
id distance, according to a certain law. In like manner, in the study 
of the human mind, the conclusions to which we are led^ by a care- 
ful examination of the phenomena it exhibits, have no necessary 
connexion with our opinions concerning its nature and essence.-^ 
c ; That when two subjects of thought, for instance, have been repeat-r 
edly presented to the mind in conjunction, the one has a tendiency 
to suggest the other, is a fact of which I can no more doubt, than 
of any thing for which I have the evidence of my senses ; and it is 
plainly a fact totally unconnected with any hypothesis concerning 
the nature of the soul, and which will be as readily admitted by the 
materialist as by the Berkeleian. 

Notwithstanding, however, the reality and importance of this dis* 
« ^ tinction, it has not hitherto been sufficiently attended to, by the phi-^ 
AAt^^od^ losophers who have treated of the human mind. Dr. Reid is per^ 
£^ X^M^k^^ haps the only one who has perceived it clearly, or at least who has 
, ,r\ kept it steadily in view, in all his inquiries. In the writings, indeed, 
-^v, aL«/« ^ ^f several other modem metaphysicians, we meet with a variety of 
inf^ortant and well ascertained facts ; but, in general, these facts 
are blended with speculations upon subjects which are placed be* 
yond the reach of human faculties.— rit is this mixture of fact and of 
hypothesis, which has brought the philosophy of mind into some de* 
gree of discredit ; nor will ever its real vsdue be generally acknow- 
ledged, till the distinction, I have endeavoured to illustrate, be un- 
derstood, and attended to, by those who speculate on the subject. 
By confining their attention to the sensible dualities of body, and to 
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the seiiflible phenomena it exhibits, we know what discoveries natu- 
ral philosophers have made : and if the labours of Metaphysicians 
shall ever be rewarded with similar success, it can only be, by 
attentive and patient reflection on the subjects of their own con- 
sciousness. 

I cannot help taking this opportunity of remarking, on the other.Ay^<^^ 'y 
hand, that if physical inquirers should think of again employing ou>uttU'*^s 
themselves in speculations about the nature of matter, instead of^,^..^ yl3. 
attempting to ascertain its sensible properties and laws, fand of late\^^^!t>^'3 
there seems to be such a tendency among some of the followers of 
Boscovich,) they will soon involve themselves in an inextricable la- 
byrinth, and the first principles of physics will be rendered as mys- 
tenous and chimerical, as the pneumatolc^ of the schoolmen. 

The little progress which has hitherto been made in the philoso- 
phy of mind, will not appear surprising to those who have attended 
to the history of natural knowledge. It is only since the time of 
Lord Bacon, that the study of it has been prosecuted with any de- O 
gree of success, or that the proper method of conducting it has been /^ "^ 
generally understood. There is even some reason for doubting, ^o-^^^^'^** 
from the crude speculations on medical and chemical subjects which ^ feuS^-^ 
are daily offered to the public, whether it be yet understood so com- ' / 

pletely as is commonly imagined ; and whether a fuller illustration /'•^vijA^-^ 
of the rules of philosophizing, than Bacon or his followers have ^ /i^w^vwi 
given, might not be useful, even to physical inquirers. '/uA/jL»<^ 

When we reflect, in this manner, on the shortness of the period 7'*''**''"'^ 
during which natural philosophy has been successfully cultivated ; 
and, at the same time, consider how open to our examination the 
laws of matter are, in comparison of those which regulate the phe- 
nomena of thought, we shall neither be disposed to wonder, that the 
philosophy of mind should still remain in its infancy, nor be dis- 
couraged in our hopes concerning its future progress. The excel- 
lent models of this species of investigation, which the writings of 
Dr. Reid exhibit, give us ground to expect that the time is not far 
distant, when it shall assume that rank which it is entitled to hold 
among the sciences. ^ 

It would probably contribute much to accelerate the progress kX (Jiiuf^.ti^ 
the philosophy of mind, if a distinct explanation were given of its jl ^at-^^^Ai, 
nature and object ; and if some general rules were laid down, with _jtZ^ 
respect to the proper method of conducting the study of it To ^ ^ 

this subject, however, which is of suflicient extent to furnish matter 
for a separate work, I cannot attempt to do justice at present; and 
shall therefore confine myself to the illustration of a few fundamen- 
tal principles, which it will be of essential importance for us to keep 
in view in the following inquiries. 

Upon a slight attention to the operations of our own minds, they 
appear to be so complicated, and so infinitely diversified, that it /^ ' ^ 
seems to be impossible to reduce them to any general laws. In con- ^^*'*'^**^^ 
sequence, however, of a more accurate examination, the prospect i^u^cA^^^t^'^^'^ 
clears up ; and the phenomena, which appeared, at first, to be too^ 
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14 ELEM&NTS OP TOE PHILOSOPHY 

"rariouB for our comprehension, are fonnd to be the result of a com- 
parotively small number of simple and uncompounded faculties, or 
of simple and uncompounded principles of action. These faculties 
and principles are the general laws of our constitution, and hold the 
same place in the philosophy of mind, that the general laws we in* 
^ ^ 'restigate in phjrsics, hold in that branch of science. In both cases, 
the laws which nature has established, are to be investigrated only 
by an examination of fiicts ; and in both cases, a knowledge of these 
laws leads to an explanation of an infinite number of phenomena. 
^^ In the investigation of physical laws, it is well known, that our 

0ff>U/iAH inquiries must always terminate in some general fact, of which no 
'^^y account can be given, but that such is the constitution of nature, 
u&y^ (^tijx Afler we have established, for example, from the astronomical phe- 
> ^ nomena, the universality of the law of gravitation, it may still be 

fL ^jt^A^ asked, whether this law implies the constant agency of mind ; and 
' ^pon the supposition that it does^ whether it l^ probable that the 

. cM^^^^^vs^ttl^ i)eit|r always operates immediately, or by means of subordinate in- 
^^,^^t^>..^^ «truments ! but these questions, however curious, do not fall under 
the province of the natural philosopher. It is sufficient for his pur- 
pose, if the universality of the fact be admitted. 

The case is exactly the same in the philosophy of mind. When 
we have once ascertained a general fact ; such as, the various laws 
which regulate the association of ideas, or the dependence of Me- 
mory on that effort of the mind which we call Attention ; it is all 
we ought to aim at in this branch of science. If we proceed no 
farther than facts for which we have the evidence of our own con- 
sciousness, our conclusions will be no less certain, than those in 
physicks : but if our curiosity leads us to attempt an explanation of 
^ the association of ideas, by certain supposed vibrations, or other 
; changes, in the state of the brain ; or to explain memory, by means 

of supposed impressions and traces in the sensorium; we evidentlv 
blend a collection of important and well ascertained truths, with 
principles which rest wholly on conjecture.* 

^ * There is lodeed one vie* of the coonexbn between Miod end MatteiN which it pe^ 

^ fcctly ftcreeMble to the juit roles of philosopbf. The oliyect of this is, lo •scerlaio the 
laws which regulate their Qnioo, withoat attrmptinf to explain in what maoner thej are 
united. 

Lord Baeoo was, 1 believe, the Irst who gave a distinct idea of this sort of specolatioo; 
and 1 do not know that much progress has yet been made in it. lo ais books oe Aogmea- 
tic Scieotiarnm, a variety of subjects are eonmerated, in order to illustrate its nature ; and, 
ondoubtedly, moit of these are in a high degree curious and important. The followiqg 
list comprehends the chief of thoM he has mentiooed ; with the addition of several others, 
reoommeoded to the consideration of Philosophers and of Medical loooirers, by the late 
Dr. Gregory. See his Lectures on the Duties and daalificatioos of a Physician. 

1. Tiie doctrine of the preservation and improvement of the different senses. 

2. The history of the power and influence of ima^^tioQ* 

3. The hutory of the several species of eothusiasn. 

4. The histoiy of the variom arcomstances in parents, that have an inflaeDce on coo* 
ception, and on the constitution and characters oftheir children. 

5. The history of dreams. 

6. The history of the laws of custom and habit. 

7. The history of the effects of musick, and of such other things ai •pecatc oo the misd 
and body, in consequence of impressioQs made on the senses. 
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a. A" 

The obseryfltions which haye been now stated, with respect to yy.^^ U^ 
the proper limits of philosophical cnriosity, have too freqaently es- '^^^J^^^ 
caped the attention of speculative men, in all the different depart- ftxr^^^*-^'*^ 
ments of science. In none of these, however, has this inattention >h.4/w^^/' 
produced such a variety of errours and absurdities, as in the science 
of mind ; a subject to which, till of late, it does not seem to have 
been suspected, that the g^eneral rules of philosophizing are applica* 
ble. The strange mixture of fact and hypothesis, which the great- 
er part of metaphysical inquiries exhibit, had led almost universallj 
to a belief, that it is only a very faint and doubtful light, , which hui- 
man reason can ever expect to throw on this dark, but interesting, Q^ 

field of speculation. ^U><^y*» t 

Besides this inattention to the proper limits of philosophical inqui- 
ty, other sources of errour, from which the science of physics is en^ a^^ac. ^vx^i^ 
tirely^exempted, have contributed to retard the progress of the phi- ^^^^y 
k)sophy of mind. Of these, the most important proceed from that "^ ''^'T^"*'*^ 
deposition, which is so natural to every person at the commence- h ^Ix^^H^ayi 
meot of his philosophical pursuits, to explain intellectual and mo*- ^ ' 
ral phenomena by the analogy of the material wofldr~ 
" I before took notice of those habits of inattention to the subjects h 
of our consciousness, which take their rise in that period of our "^ 
lives, when we are necessarily employed in acquiring a knowledge 
of the properties and laws of matter. In consequence of this earlj yy^^^^^''^*^ 
familiarity with the phenomena of the material world, they appear 
4o us less mysterious than those oi mind ; and we are apt to think 
thai we have advanced one step in explaining the latter, when we 
can point out some analogy between them and the former. It is 
ovrittg to the same circumstance, that we have scarcely any appro- 
priated language with respect to mind, and that the words, which If^^^^Tp'^^^ 
oxpress its different operations, are almost all borrowed from the /^n-^v^^x/*^^ 
objects of our senses. It must, however, appear manifest, upon a ^ 

Tery little reflection, that as the two subjects are essentially distinct, 
«nd as each of them has its peculiar laws, the analogies we are 
pleased to fancy between them, can be of no use in illustrating 
either ; and that it is no less unphilosophical to attempt an explana- 
tion of perception, or of the association of ideas, upon mechanicsJ ' 
principles,^anTr would be to "explain the phenomena of gravita- 
£on, By supposing, as some of the ancients did, the particles of mat- 
ter to be animated with principles of motion ; or to explain the 

. 8. The history of Datnral •igm and ]aiigQage« comprebendiog the doctrine of pbysiagpo> 
my aod of outward gewtore. 

9. The hiitory of the power and laws of the principle of imitation. 

Tb this list various other subjects night be added ; particula rly, the history of the laws 
af memory, in so fiir as they appear to he conoectad with the state of the body ; and the 
Jdftory of the different species or madnevs. 

This Tiew of the connexion between Mind and Matter does not fall properly under the 
ylanof thefotiowittgwork; in which my leading object is to ascertain the principles of 
our nature, in so far as they can be discoTered by attention to the subjects of our own 
consciousness; and to apply these principlei to eiplain the phenomena arising froixf them. 
VarioQs incidental remarks, however, will occur in the course of our inquiries, tending to 
iUiatrate some of the sub(}ects comprehended in the foreeotng enumeration* 
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chemical phenomena of elective attractions, hy supposing the sub* 
stances among which they are observed, to be endowed with thought 
and volition. — ^The analogy of matter, therefore, can be of no use 
in the inquiries which form the object of the following work ; but, 
on the contrary, is to be guarded against, as one of the principal 
sources of the errours to which we are liable. 

Among the different philosophers who have speculated concern- 
ing the human mind, very few indeed can be mentioned, who have 
at all times been able to g^ard against analogical theories. At the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, that since the pubhcation of 
^^^^^^ Des Cartes' writings, there has been a gradual, and, on the whole, 
^'''^^***^ a very remarkable improvement in this branch of science. One 
^^^<-^;^]^^^ striking proof of this is, the contrast between the metaphysical spe- 
^ 7 . culations of some of the most eminent philosophers in England at 

Aj^^fi^^^CZ^ the end of the last century, and those which we find in the systems, 
however imperfect, of the present age. Would any writer now 
offer to the world such conclusions with respect to the mind, as are 
contained in the two following passages from Locke and Newton ? 
'^ Habits,'' f sayjs Locke,^ ^^ seem to be but trains of motion, in the 
^' animal spirits, which, once set a-going, continue in the same steps 
^ they had been used to, which, by often treading, are worn into a 
^^ smooth path." And Newton himself has proposed the following 
query, concerning the manner in which the mind perceives external 
objects. " Is not, (says he,) the sensorium of animals the place 
^^ where the sentient substance is present, and to which the sensible 
" species of things are brought, through the nerves and brain, that 
u^ " they may be perceived by the mind present in that place ?" — In 

the course of the following Essays, I shall have occasion to quote 
various other passages from later writers, in which an attempt is 
made to explain the other phenomena of mind upon similar prin- 
ciples. 

It is however much to be regretted, that even since the period 
when philosophers began to adopt a more rational plan of inquiry 
»^4Vi/>^4^ with respect to such subjects, they have been obliged to spend so 
"^^^ much of their time in clearing away the rubbish collected by their 
predecessors. This indeed was a preliminary step, which the state 
of the science, and the conclusions to which it had led, rendered 
/^tM .f^^^bsolutely necessary ; for, however important the positive advan- 
^ tages may be, which are to be expected from its future progress, 
/t (ft ^ they are by no means so essential to human improvement and hap- 
' \Jjh piness, as a satisfactory refutation of that sceptical philosophy, which 
•*'**^*'**''^^ had struck at the root of all knowledge and all belief. Such a refu- 
tation seems to have been the principal object which Dr. Reid pro- 
posed to himself in his metaphysical inquiries ; and to this object 
his labours have been directed with so much ability, candour, and 
perseverance, that unless future sceptics should occupy a ground 
verr different from that of their predecessors, it is not likely that 
the controversy will ever be renewed. The rubbish being now re- 
moved, and the foundations laid, it is time to begin the superstruc- 
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ture. The progress which I have made in it is, I am sensible, Teiy 
inconsiderable ; yet I flatter myself, that the little I have done, will r 
be sufficient to illustrate the importance of the study, and to recom- 
mend the subjects, of which I am to treat, to the attention of others. 

After the remarks which I have now made, the reader will not nJL 

be surprised to find, that I have studiously avoided the consideration YUf- *^^^^ 
of those questions which have been agitated in the present age, be- ^^^ji^it €>c^*^la 
tween the patrons of the sceptical philosophy, and their opponents. l^^rtWt->-^ 
These controversies have, in truth, no peculiar connexion with the ^^<^**'*^«***'^'*^ 
inquiries on which I am to enter. It is indeed only by an examina- 
tion of the principles of our nature, that they can be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion; but supposing them to remain undecided, . 
our sceptical doubts concerning the certainty of human knowledge, r^ 
would no more affect the philosophy of mind, than they would affect 
any of the branches of physics ; nor would our doubts concerning 
even the existence of mind, afiect this branch of science, any more 
than the doubts of the Berkeleian, concerning the existence of mat- 
ter, affect his opinions in natural philosophy. 

To what purposes the Philosophy of the human mind, according 
to the view which I propose to take of it, is subservient, I shall en- 
deavour to explain, at some length, in the following section. 



PART SECOND. 



SECTION 1. 

or the Utility oT the Philosophy of the Hainan Mind. 

T ' . ^ 

It has been often remarked, that there is a mutual connexion be- /144 / . 

tween the different arts and sciences ; and- that the improvements //|^u4x^-^*-^ 
which are made in one branch of human knowledge, frequently i^^^,x/y^,4^^c^ 
throw light on others, to which it has apparently a very remote re- 
lation. The modem discoveries in astronomy, and in pure mathe- 
matics, have contributed to bring the art of navigation to a degree 
of perfection formerly unknown. The rapid progress which has 
been lately made in astronomy, anatomy, and botany has been chiefly 
owing to the aid which these sciences have received from the art 
of the optician. ^ 

Although, however, the different departments of science and of ^^ "L^-*c/ 
art mutually reflect light on each other, it is not Jilways necessary y/^'*''''*'*'**^ 
either for the philosopher or the artist to aim at the acquisition o^fy u^^i^/^a^^ 
general knowledge. Both of them may safely take many principles for ^J^ i4>w^*4^ 
granted, without being able to demonstrate their truth. A seaman, ^^^^ 

VOL. I. 3 * ff' 
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thoagb igDorant of mathematiu, may apply, with correctness and 

dexterity, the rules for dndiog the longitude : An astronomer, or a 

botaoi&t, thoi^h ignorant of optics, may avail himself of the use of 

the telescope, or the microscope. 

t^i^^) These observations are daily exemplified m theca»e of the artiet; 

*'*V"7TT who has seldom either inclina.tion or leisure to speculate concerning 

. y-at-t/U^, the principles of his art. It is rarely, however, we meet with e 

^'H-'^'— *r'' man of science, who has confined his studies wholly to one branch of 

_^4^iMjUj^ knowlei^e. That curiosity which he has been accustomed to in- 

dol^ in the course of his favourite pursuit, will naturally extend 

itself to every remarkable object which falls under his observation ; 

and can scarcely fail to be a source of perpetual diseatisfaction to hie 

mind, till it has been so far gratified as to enable him to explain all 

the various phenomena, which bis professional habits are every dttj 

presenting to bis view. 

As every particular science is in this manner connected with 
cV*> A=')^^ ethers, to which it naturally directs the attention, so all the purauitf 
/^ ^ of life, whether they terminate in speculation or action, are con- 
^'****''^ V nected with thai general science, which has the human mind for its 
u- f^fvbM abject. The powers of the understanding are instruments which all 
, ^ men employ ; and his curiosity must be small indeed, who passes 
^vi-irvJ (B through life in a total ignorance of faculties, which his wants and 



^-^^-^_ necessities force ,him habitually to exercise, and which so remarka- 
*^Y^ biy distinguish man from the lower animals. The active principles 
I. ^11(^*4/. of our nature, which, by their various modifications and combinations, 
' ' give rise to all the moral difierences among men, are fitted, in a still 

higher degree, if possible, to interest those, who are either disposed 
lo reflect on their own characters, or to observe, with attention, the 
characters of others. The phenomena resulting from these faculties 
and principles of the mind, are every moment soliciting our notice ; 
and open lo our examination a field of discovery, as inexhaustible as 
the phenomena of the material world, and exhibiting not less strik- 
ing marks of divine wisdom. 

While all the sciendes, and all the pursuits of life, have this com- 
iiuMt^jt*!*^ mon tendency to lead our inquiries to the philosophy of human na- 
/ . ' tnre, this last branch of knowledge borrows its principles from no 

vi' iA^tC*-- other science whatever. Hence there is something in the study of 
,. J, ^,yi_ it, which is pecufiarly gratifying lo a rejecting and inquisitive mmd; 
and something in the conclusions to which it leads, on which the 
mind rests with peculiar satisfaction. Till once our opinions are in 
some degree fixed with respect to it, we abandon ounelves, with re- 
lactance, to particular scientific investigati(»is ; and on the other 
fauid, a general knowledge of such of its principles as are meet fit- 
ted to excite the cariosity, not only prepares us lor engaging in other 
pursuits with more Uberet and comprehensive views, but leaves us 
at liberty to prosecute them with a more undivided and concentrated 
attention. 

a subject of speculative curiosity, 
11 mind deserve a careful esunina- 



, / It is not, however, merely 

.vM-M«^ that «i* principies of the hu 
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tion. The advantages to be expected from a saccesBful analysis of 
it are various ; and some of them of such importance, as to render it 
astonishing, that, amidst all the success with which the subordinate 
sciences have been cultivated, this, which comprehends the princir 
pies of all of them, should be still suffered to remain in its infancy. 

1 shall endeavour to illustrate a few of these advantages, begin- 
ning with what appears to me to be the most important of any ; the 
light, which a philosophical analysis of the principles of the mind 
would necessarily throw on the subjects of intellectual and moral 
education. "^^ 

The most essential objects of education are the two followii^ : VK^n*- ^^ 
First, to cultivate all the various principles of our nature, both speci»- ^j^^ &^j^a 
lative and activci in siich a manner a5"fb hnng them to the greatest ^ /^ 
perfection of which they are susceptible ; and. Secondly, by watch-^-<^^***^^^ 
ing over the impressions and associations which the mind receives 
in early life, to secure it against the influence of prevailing errors ; 
and, as far as possible, to eng^e its prepossessions on the side of 
truth. It is only upon a philosophical analysis of the mind, that a 
systematical plan can be founded, for the accomplishment of either 
of these purposes. 

There are few individuals, whose education has been conducted 51^^ Ai^^^i^s^ 
in every respect with attention and judgment Afanost every man *Aj^ * 
of reflection is conscious, when he arrives at maturity, of many de-*''^^'^'''^^ "^ 
fects in his mental powers ; and of many inconvenient habits, which f^^>ti0 
might have been prevented or remedied in his infancy or youth. 
Such a consciousness is the first step towards improvement; and the 
person who feels it, if he is possessed of resolution and steadiness, 
will not scruple to begin, even in advanced years, a new course of 
education for himself. The degpree of reflection and observation, 
indeed, which is necessary for this purpose, cannot be expected from 
any one at a very early period of Ufe, as these are the last powers 
of the mind which unfold themselves ; but it is never too late to 
think of the improvement of our faculties ; and much progress may 
be made, in the art of applying them successfully to their proper 
objects, or in obviating the inconveniences resulting from their inn 
perfection, not only in manhood, but in old age. 

It is not, however, to the mistakes of our early instructors, ^^tw^^^^ ^ 
all our intellectual defects are to be ascribed. There is no profes- / 
sion or punuit which has not habits peculiar to itself; and which ^1^ f^ ^ ' 
does not leave some powers of the mind dormant, while \\.c/\^-iU^^ "^ 
exercises and improves the rest. If we wish, therefore, to cultivate ^^^^j^,^^^^ 
the mind to the extent of its capacity, we must not rest satisfied with 
that employment which its faculties receive from our particular 
aitoation in life. It is not in the awkward and professional form ^^ /i^^j^ji^^ 
a mechanic, who has strengthened particular muscles of his body by ^_^^j 
the habits of his trade, that we are to look for the perfection of our ^'*^-*"^^^*^ 
animal nature : neither is it among men of confined pursuits, whether 
speculative or active, that we are to expect to find the human mind 
in its highest state of cultivation. A variety of exercises is neces- ^ 
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sary to presenre the animal frame in vigour and beauty; ancf a 
variety of those occupations which literature and science afford, ad- 
ded to a promiscuous intercourse with the world, in the habits of 
conversation and business, is no less necessary for the improvement 
of the understanding. I acknowledge, that there are some profes- 
sions^ in which a man of very confined acquisitions may arrive at the 
first eminence ; and in which he will perhaps be the more likely to 
excel, the more he has concentrated the whole force of his mind to 
one particular object. But such a person, however distinguished in 
his. own sphere, is educated merely to be a literary artisan ; and 
[^/wk't.^^ attains neither the perfection, nor the happiness of his nature^ 
.rti^zj^-^^ ^' That education only can be considered as complete and generous, 
" which" (in the language of Milton) " fits a man to perform justly, 
^^ skilfully and magnanimously, all the ofifices, both private and pub- 
" lie, of peace, and of war."* 

I hope it will not be supposed, from the foregoing observations^ 
(•a*4Mi^^ that they are meant to recommend an indiscriminate attention to all 
^^i^^^^^d^^^ the objects of speculation and of action. Nothing can be more evi- 
. A dent, than the necessity of limiting the field of our exertion, if we 
jt^ A/C/^« wish to benefit society by our labours. But it is perfectly consistent 
. with the most intense application to our favourite pursuit, to culti- 
'♦''^***'^^ vate that general acquaintance with letters and with the world, which 
may be sufficient to enlarge the mind, and to preserve it from any 
danger of contracting the pedantry of a particular profession. In 
many cases, (as was already remarked,) the sciences reflect light on 
each other ; ^d the general acquisitions which we have made in 
other pursuits, may furnish us with useful helps for the farther pro- 
secution of our own. But even in those instances in which the case 
is otherwise, and in which these liberal accomplishments must be 
purchased by the sacrifice of a part of our professional eminence, 
the acquisition of them will amply repay any loss we may sustain. 
It ought not to be the lea dijag object ofVny one, to .beconie an eminent 
^metaphysi cian, mathe jnatj&ian, prpoetiJ>ut to render himself happy as 
aiilndividual, and an agreeable, a respectable, and an useful member 
of society. A man who loses his sight, improves the sensibility of his 
touch ; but who would consent, for such a recompense, to part with 
the pleasures which he receives from the eye ? 

It is almost unnecessary for me to remark, how much individuals 
wt>uld be assisted in the proper and liberal culture of the mind, if 
^ tyyt^^n^ they were previously led to take a comprehensive survey of human 
jLh Ji,*^- '*^*'*''® ^^ ^^ *^ parts ; of its various faculties, and powers, and sources 
'^ ji o^ enjoyment ; and of the effects which are produced on these prin- 
^<^-- ^Uu^*^^' ciples by particular situations. It is such a knowledge alone of the ca- 
Co^^ . pacities of the mind, that can enable a person to judge of bis own ac- 

quisitions ; and to employ the most effectual means for supplying his 
defects, and removing his inconvenient habits. Without some 
degree of it, every man is in danger of contracting bad habits, be- 
fore he is aware ; and of suffering some of his powers to go to 
decay, for want of proper exercise. 

* Tractate of EdaeatioD. 
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If the business of early education were more thoroughly, and ^ 
more generally, understood, it would be less necessary for indivi- 
duals, when they arrive at maturity, to form plans of improvement g 
for themselves. But education never can be systematically directed -- *^ . 
to its proper objects, till weTiave obfairiecT^ noPbiily ah accurate ~0[/i/unA/t44^ 
analysis of the general principles of our nature, and an account of the . ^ • 4 j 
most important laws which regulate their operation ; but an ex-^"^ tA^/uM 
planation of the various modifications and combinations of these (y 4/t^(ttAJi 
principles which produce that diversity of talents, genius, and charac- j^ / 
ter, we observe among men. To instruct youth in the languagesj,>^^-^^l^^ ' 
and in the sciences, is comparatively of little importance, if we are / v^^.^^^^^^^ 
inattentive to the habits they acquire ; and are not careful in giving, ^^ ^^^^ 
to all their different faculties, and all their different principles of 
action, a proper degree of employment Abstracting entirely from 
the culture of their moral powers, how extensive and difficult is the 
business of conducting their intellectual improvement \ To watch 
over the associations which they form in their tender years ; to give 
them early habits of mental activity; to rouse their curiosity, and to 
direct it to proper objects ; to exercise their ingenuity and inven- 
tion ; to cultivate in their minds a turn for speculation, and at the 
same time preserve their attention ahve to the objects around 
them ; to awaken their sensibilities to the beauties of nature, and to 
inspire them with a relish for intellectual enjoyment , — these form 
but a part of the business of education ; and yet the execution 
even of this part requires an acquaintance with the general princi- 
ples of our nature, which seldom' falls to the share of those to whom 
the instruction of youth is commonly intrusted. — Nor 'will such a. - "' 
theoretical knowledge of the human mind, as I have now described, 
be always sufficient in practice. An uncommon degree of sagacity 
is frequently requisite, in order to accommodate general rules to ' 
particular tempers, and characters. — In whatever way we choose C'r^Jy^,,^^.^,,,^^ 
to account for it, whether by original organization, or by the opera- '^y^^^X^ 
tion of moral causes in very early infancy ; no fact can be more t^*^ 9/lx^i*\ 
wideniable, than that there are important differences discernible in 
the minds oi children, previous to that period at which, in general, ^ . 
their intellectual education commences. There is, too, a certain ^.^^.|/i<A'to^ 
hereditary character (whether resulting from physical constitution, j * 
or caught from imitation and the influence of situation,^ which ap-/*-*"*^**"^'"*^ 
pears remarkably in particular families. One race, for a succes- ^^^^^^^ 
sion of generations, is distinguished by a genius for the abstract /T 
sciences, while it is deficient in vivacity, in imagination, and in taste : 
another is no less distinguished for wit, and gayety, and fancy ; while 
it appears incapable of patient attention, or of profound research. 
The system of education which is proper to be adopted in particular 
cases, ought, undoubtedly, to have some reference to these circnm- ^ . ^vvwui 
stances; and to be calculated, as much as possible, to develope and^^^ 
to cherish those intellectual and active principles, in which- ^i^ '" 
natural deficiency is most to be apprehended. Montesquieu, and 
other speculative politicians, have insisted much on the reference 
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which edacation and laws should have to climate. I shall not take 
upon me to say, how far their conclusions on this subject are just ; 
but I am fully persuaded, that there is a foundation in philosophy 
and good sense, for accommodating, at a very early period of life, 
the education of individuals to those particular turns of mind, to 
which, from hereditary propensities, or from moral situation, they 
may be presumed to have a natural tendency. 

There are few subjects more hackneyed than that of education ; 

.t^f^^i^i/iiir^ and yet there is none, upon which the opinions of the world are 
. still more divided. Nor is this surprising ; for most of those who 

'^i/iti/yi^c^-^^ have speculated concemii^ it, have confined their attention chiefly 
/^^^ to incidental questions about the comparative advantages of public or 

^y"^ private instruction, or the utitity of particular languages or sciences ; 

without attempting a previous examination of those faculties and 
principles of the mind, which it is the great object of education to 
improve. Many excellent detached observations, indeed, both on 
the intellectual and moral powers, are to be collected from the 
writings of ancient and modem authors ; but I do not know, that, in 
any language, an attempt has been made to analyze and illustrate 
the principles of human nature, in order to lay a philosophical 
foundation for their proper culture. 

I have even heard some very ingenious and intelligent men dis- 
^ pute the propriety of so systematical a plan of instruction. The 

ctl'i-y^^i^uU^ most successful and splendid exertions, both in the sciences and arts, 
(it has been frequently remarked,) have been made by individuals, 

f,4,,c.0c/^^,ff^ in whose minds the seeds of genius were. allowed to shoot up, wild 
^' ' o and free ; while, from the most careful and skilful tuition, seldom 

<'\^C*'^f^-< ^ any thing results above mediocrity. I shall not, at present, enter 
into any discussions with respect to the certainty oi the fact on 
which this opinion is founded. Supposing the fact to be completely 
established, it must still be remembered, that originality of genius 
does not always imply vigour and comprehensiveness and liberality 

* y V ^^ "^°^ ' ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ desirable only, in so far as it is compatible 

ro^^y*^ with these more valuable qualities. 1 already hinted, that there are 
some pursuits, in which, as they require the exertion only of a small 
(ydA^xfiA/^ number of our faculties, an individual, who has a natural turn for 
J them, will be more likely to distinguish himself, by being suffered to 

follow his original bias, than if his attention were distracted by a 
more liberal course of study. But wherever such men are to be 
found, they must be considered, on the most favourable supposition, 
as having sacrificed, to a certain degree, the perfection and the hap- 
piness of their nature, to the amusement or instruction of others. 
^ It is too in times of general darknesi and barbarism, that what is 

''^-^^'^^ commonly called originality of genius most frequently appears : and 

surely the great aim of an enlightened and benevolent philosophy, 
is not to rear a small number of individuals, who may be regarded 
as prodigies in an ignorant and admiring age, but to diffuse, as wide- 
ly as possible, that degree of cultivation which may enable the bulk 
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of a people to possess all the intellectiml and moral improvement of 
which their nature is susceptible. ^^ Original genius'' (sajs Vol- 
taire) ^^ occurs but seldom in a nation where the literary taste is form- 
" ed. The number of cultivated minds which there abound, like the 
^^ trees in a thick and flourishing forest, prevent any single indivi- 
^^ dual from rearing his head far above the rest Where trade is in 
^^ few hands, we meet with a small number of overgrown fortunes 
^' in the midiBt of a general poverty : in proportion as it extends, 
*^ opulence becomes general, and great fortunes rare. It is, pre- 
^^ cisely, because there is at present much light, and much cultiv** 
^^ tion in France, that we are led to complain of the want of supe- 
" riour genius.'' 

To what purpose, indeed, it maj be said, all this labour? h . 
not the importance of every thing to man, to be ultimately esti- > 
mated by its tendency to promote his happiness? And is not our ^'j 
daily experience sufficient to convince us, that this is, in general, /l/^L«>/lv^^' 
by no means proportionate to the culture which his nature has /T^ / 

received? — Nay, is there not some ground for suspecting, that the ^'^'^^'''^^^ 
lower orders of men enjoy, on the whole, a more enviable condition, yy^^A/^^i/k *^i 
than their more enlightened and refined superiours ? ^/^Jm^^^^^ ' 

The truth, I apprehend, is, that happiness, in so far as it arises 
from the mind itself, will be always proportioned to the degree of 
perfection which its powers have attained ; but that, in cultivating 
these powers, with a view to this most important of all objects, 
it is essentially necessary that such a degree of attention be bestow- 
ed on all of them, as may preserve them in that state of relative ^ 
strength, which appears to be agreeable to the intentions of nature. ^ ' j 
In consecpience of an exclusive attention to the <<ulture of the imagi- 
nation, the taste, the reasoning faculty, or any of the active princi- 
ples, it is possible that the pleasures of human life may be diminish- 
ed, or its pains increased ; but the inconveniences which are experi- 
enced in such cases, are not to be ascribed to education, but to a partial 
and injudicious education. In such cases, it is possible, that the 
poet, the metaphysician, or the man of taste and refinement, may 
appear to disadvantage, when compared with the vulgar; for such 
is the benevolent appointment of Providence with respect to the 
lower orders, that, although not one principle of their nature be 
completely unfolded, the whole of these principles preserve among 
themselves that balance, which is favourable to the tranquillity of 
their minds, and to a prudent and steady conduct in the limited 
sphere which is assigned to them, far more completely, than in those 
of their superiours, whose education has been conducted on an erro- 
neous or imperfect system: but all this, far from weakening the 
force of the foregoing observations, only serves to demonstrate, 
how impossible it always will be, to form a rational plan for the im- 
provement of the mind, without an accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of the principles of the human constitution. 

The remarks which have been already made, are sufficient to 
illustrate the dangerous consequences, which are likely to reauK 
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rrom a partial Hnd injudicious culfivation of the mind ; und, at the 
same time, to poiDt out the utility of the intellectual philosophy, 
in enabling ub to preserve a proper balauc(< among all its various 
facnlties, principles of action and capacities of enjoyment. Many 
additional observations might be offered, on the tendency, which an 
accurate analysis of its ]>owere m^ht probably have, to surest 
rules for their farther improvement, and for a more successful ap- 
plication of them to their proper purposes : but this subject I shall 
not prosecute at present, as the illustration of it is one of the lead- 
ii^ objects of the following work. — That the memory, the imagina- 
-^ tion, or the reasoning faculty, are to be instantly streogtheneil ^n 
consequence of our speculations concerning their nature, it would be 
abeurd to suppose ; but it is surely far from being unreasonable to 
think, that an acquaintance with the laws.which regulate these pow- 
ers, maysuggest some useful rules for their gradual cultivation, for 
remedying their defects in the case of individuals, and even for ex- 
tending (hose limits, which nature seems, at £rat view, to have ss- 
<$L signed then. 

. To how great a degree of perfection the intellectual and moral 

*C"*fc»*i-'- nature of man is capable of being raised by cultivation, it 4s difiB- 
^^ colt to conceive. The effects of early, continued, and systematical 

/ *****^- education, in the case of those children who are trained, for the 
ii/C^ ^ Bake of gain, to feata of strength and agili^, justify, perhaps, the 
~1: ' '"*''* sanguine views which it b possible for a philosopher to form, 
'■**'**^'** with respect to the improvement of the species. 

I now proceed to consider, how far the philosophy of mind may 
be useful in accomplishing the second object of education ; by as* 
sistii^ us in the management of early impressions and associations. 
By far the greater part of the opinions on which we act in life, 
i> OTi*»*Mw"* "**' *^^ result of our own investigations; but are adopted im- 
T^^'^^plicitly, in in&ncy andyouth, upon the authority of others. Even the 
(tutMvt/ great principles of morality, although implanted in every heart, are 
' commonly aided and cherished, at least to a certain degree, by the 

care of our iostructers, — All this is undoubtedly agreeable to the 
intentions ol nature ; and, indeed, were the case otherwise, society 
could not subsist ; for nothing can be more evident, than that the 
bulk of mankind, condemned as they are to laborious occupations 
which are incompatible with intellectual improvement, are perfectly 
incapable of forming their own opinions on some oC the most im- 
portant subjects that can employ the human mind. It is evident, 
ftfw 4A*<tfi-at the same time, that as no system of education is perfect, a variety 
'L^^ of prejudices must in this way take an early hold of our belief; so 
as to acquire over it an influence not inferionr to that of the most iu- 
coDtrorertible truths. When a child hears, either a speculative ab- 
surdity, or an erroneous principle of action, recommended and en- 
forced daily, by the same voice which first conveyed to it those sim- 
ple and sublime lessons of morality and religion which are con- 
genial to its nature, is it to be wondered at, that, in future life, it 
ihotild find it so difficult to eradicate prejudices which hare twin- 
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ed their roots with all the essential principles of the human frame ? r^ 

— If such, however, be the obvious intentions of nature, with re- '^ ^ ^ 
spect to those orders of men who are employed in bodily labour, it jj4^(/l\A^i/i 
is equally clear, that she meant to impose it as a double obligation # j 

on those who receive the advantages of a liberal education, to ex- '•^^'i''*^'^^ ^^ 
amine, with the most scrupulous care, the foundation of all those re- ^uL^ ^^/v^^ 
ceived opinions, which have any connexion with morality, or with 
human happiness. If the multitude must be led, it is of consequence, 
surely, that it should be led by enlightened conductors ; by men who 
are able to distinguish truth from errour ; and to draw the line be- 
tween those prejudices which are innocent or salutary, (if indeed 
there are any prejudices which are really salutary,) and those which 
are hostile to the interests of virtue and of mankind. 

In such a state of society as that in which we live, the prejudices 
of a moral, a political, and a religious nature, which we imbibe in 
early life, are so various, and at the same time so intimately blended ^vw.c^»^^>^ 
with the belief we entertain of the most sacred and important truths,^ />^ ^^ 
that a great part of the life of a philosopher must necessarily be de- v' /^ V** 
voted, not so much to the acquisition of new knowledge, as to un^^^^ '^a/^s/U^/y 
learn the errours, to which he had been taught to give an implicit /^^ M^^rr^ 
assent, before the dawn of reason and reflection. And unless he ^V^ 
submit in this manner to bring all his opinions to the test of a severe 
examination, his ingenuity, and his learning, instead of enlightening 
the world, will only enable him to give an additional currency, and an 
additional authority, to establish errours. To attempt such a 
struggle against early prejudices, is, indeed, the professed aim of all 
philosophers ; but how few are to be found who have force of mind 
sufficient for accomplishing their object ; and who, in freeing them- 
selves from one set of errours, do not allow themselves to be carried 
away with another ? To succeed in it completely, Lord Bacon 
seems to have thought, (in one^ofthe most remarkable passages of his 
writings,) to be more than can well be expected from human frailty. 
— '^ Nemo adhuc tanta mentis constantia inventus est, ut decreverit, 
'^ et sibi imposuerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abolere, 
^^ et intellectum abrasum et aequum ad particularia de integro ap- 
'^ plicare. Itaque ilia ratio humana, quam habemus, ex multa fide, 
^^ et multo etiam casu, nee non ex puerilibus, quas primo hausimus, 
^^ notionibus, farrago quaedam est et congeries. Quod siquis, aetate 
^^ matura, et sensibus integris, et mente repurgata, se ad experi- 
^' entiam, et ad particularia de integro appUcet, de eo melius spe- 
" randum est." 

Nor is it merely in order to free the mind from the influence of '^. 
errour, that it is useful to examine the foundation of established ^^''**^y**^ 
opinions. It is such an examination alone, that, in an inquisitive age^^^^^^^^j^^^v-,^ 
like the present, can secure a philosopher from the danger of un- • • 

limited scepticism. To this extreme, indeed, the complexion of^^^^^**^^**^ 
the times is more likely to give him a tendency, than to implicit 
credulity. In the former ages of ignorance and superstition, the in- 
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timate association which had heen fonned, is the prevailing systeais 
of education, between truth and errour, had given to the latter an 
liscendant over the minds of men, which it could never have acquir- 
ed, if divested of such an alliance. The case has, of late years, 
been most remarkably reversed : the common sense of mankind, in 
consequence of the growth of a more liberal spirit of inquiry, has 
revolted against many of those absurdities, which had so long held 
-.^ human reason in captivity ; and it was, perhaps, more than could 

A^ reasonably have been expected, that, in the first moments of their 

A^if^yy^^ emancipation, philosophers should have stopped short, at the precise 
r/^j jboondary, which cooler reflection, and more moderate views, 
i*^ ^n^ui^ would have prescribed. The fact Lb, that the^ have passed far be- 
j^^^^^^^ yond it ; and that, in their zeal to destroy prejudices, they have at- 
:.^v-*^^^^'^" len^ted to tear up by the roots many of the best and happiest and 
4^,4^ <^<i.^4^ most essential principles of our nature. Having remarked the pow-^ 
. ^ erful influence of education over the mind, they have concluded, 
'*-^ -r^ ^3t-- Ujj^i ^g^ lg wholly a factitious being ; not recollecting, that this very 
t^^^ susceptibility of education presupposes certain original principle^ 

which are coonaon to the whole species ; and that, as errour can only 
. take a permanent hold of a candid mind by being grafted on truttis 
which it is unwilling or unable to eradicate, even the influence 
whiph false and absurd opinions occasionally acquire over the belief, 
instead of being an aigument for universal scepticism, is the most 
decisive aigument against it ; in as much as it shews, that there are 
some truths so incorporated and identifled with our nature, that they 
can reconcile us even to the absurdities and contradictions with 
which we suppose them to be inseparably connected. The scepti- 
_ cal philosophers, for example, of the present age, have frequently 
attempted to hold up to ridicule those contemptible and puerile su- 
perstitions, which have disgraced the creeds of some of the most en- 
lightened nations ; and which have not only commanded the assent, 
but the reverence, of men of the most accomplished understandings. 
But these histories of human imbecility, are, in truth, the strongest 
testimonies which can be produced to prove, how wonderful is the 
influence of the fundamental principles of morality over the belief; 
when they are able to sanctify, in the apprehensions of mankind, 
every extravagant opinion, and every unmeaning ceremony, which 
N ,early education has tai^ht us to associate with them. 

-^ That implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble mind, will not be dis- 

Uvi ^^^iputed ; but it may not, perhaps, be as generally acknowledged, that 
the case is the same with unlimited scepticism : on the contrary, we 
'^ ^y^^liyf^are sometimes apt to ascribe this disposition to a more than ordinary 
/ vigour of intellect. Such a prejudice was by no means unnatural at 

.^L^K^fxA^ ^that period in the history of modem Eijirope, when reason first be- 
^ _ gan to throw 08" the yoke of authority ; ana when it unquestionably 
required a superiority of nnderstandiog, as well as of intrepidity, for 
an individual to resist the contagion of prev^ling superstition. But 
in the present age, in which the tendency of fiuiuonable opinions is 
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direetly opposite to those of the vulgar ; the philosophical creed^ or u\^^ f^/o^ 
the philosophical scepticism, of by ^r the greater number of those^ p^^^^ 

who value themselves on ao emancipatioQ from popular erroofSy ^ '^^t-"*''*^^ 
arises from the very same weakness with the credulity of the multfr^ c^jlaj^-^^^^ 
tude : ftor is it going too £ir to say, with Rousseau^ that ^^ He, whoy 
^ in the end of the eighteenth century, has brought himself to abacnt- 
^ don all his early principles without discriminatioii, would probably 
^^ have been a bigot in the days of the League." In the midst of thesiff 
contrary impulses of fashionable and of vulgfar prejudices, he alond 
•vinees the superiority and the stirength of hia mind, who is able to 
disentangle truth from errour ; and to oppose the clear conclusions of 
his own imbiaased faculties to the united clamours of superstition 
and of false philosophy. — Such are the men, whom nature marks out 
to he %& lights of the world, to fix the wavering opinions of the 
multitude, smd to impress their own characters on that of their age. 

For securing the mind completely from the weaknesses I have now fv^^y^ ^.^^ 
been describing, and enabling it to maintain a steady course of in- . 
quiry, between implicit credulity smd unlimited scepticism, the most 'V*'^ ^v*^ 
important of all ^ qualities is a sincere and devoted attachment to-.^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^y 
truth, which seldom fails to be accompanied with a manly confidence 
Id the cliear concliinons of human reason*. It is such a confidence, 
united, (as it generally is) with personal intrepidity, which forms^ 
what tJie French writers call ibrce of character ; one of the rarest 
endowments, it must be confessed, of our species ; but which, of ail 
endowments^ is the most essential for rendering a philosopher happy 
in himself and a blessing to mankind. .:"~ 

There is, I diink,go<^ reason for hoping, that the sceptical ten- ^ Jj[m^ 
dency of the present age will be only a temporary evil. While it '^^CyiM'*"*^ 
continues^ however, it is an evil of the most alarming nature ; and, as c/A«*vb('^ 
it extends, in general not only to religion and morality, but, in some ^yy^x^^ 
measure, also to politics and the conduct of life, it is equally fatal to / • • 

the comfort of the individual, and to the improvement of society* /"c-^^t^-wv 
Even in its most inoffensive form, when it happens to be united with a 
peaceable disposition and a benevolent heart, it cannot fail to have the 
effect of damping every active and patriotic exertion. Convinced that 
truth is placed beyond the reach of the human faculties ; and doubtful 
how far the prejudices we despiite may not be essential to the well 
being of society, we resolve to abandon completely all speculative in- 
quiries ; and, suffering outselves to be carried quietlyalong with the 
stream of popular opinions and of fashionable manners, determine to 
amuse ourselves, the best way we can, with business or pleasure, 
during our short passage through this scene of illusions. But he who 
thinks more favourably of the human powers, and who believes that 
reason was given to man to direct him to bds duty and his happi- 
ness, will despise the suggestions of thifr timid philosophy ; and while 
be is conscious that he is guided in his inquiries only by the love of 
truth, will rest assured that their result will be equally favourable 
to his own comfort^ and to the be^ interests of mankind. What, in- • 
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ir^^ ^ *- deed, will be the particular effects, in the first instance, of that geo* 
1^ . / ' era! diffasion of knowledge, which the art of printing must sooner or 
'fCiM^^^ ^ later produce, and of that spirit of reformation with which it •cannot 
/ ^,-^i^ ^^ to ^c accompanied, it is beyond the reach of human sagacity to 
*'**'^^^ f^ conjecture ; but unless we choose to abandon ourselves entirely to 
^ ^v^^-*.^ a desponding scepticism, we must hope and believe, that the progress 
of human reason can never be a source of permanent disorder to the 
world ; and that they alone have cause to apprehend the consequen- 
ces, who are led, by the imperfection of our present institutions, to 
feel themselves interested in perpetuating the prejudices and follies 
of their species. 
^^^ From the observations which have been made, it sufficiently ap- 
^t^'^J^^^^'^^pears, that in order to secure the mind, on the one hand, from the 
.^Kvw*"^' influence of prejudice ; and on the other, from a tendency to un- 
limited scepticism, ijjs necessary that it should be able to distinguish 
the original and universal principles and laws of human nature, from 
the adventitious effects of local situation. But if, in the case of an 
individual, who has received an imperfect, or erroneous education, 
such a knowledge puts it in his power to correct, to a certain de- 
gree, his own bad habits, and to surmount his own speculative er- 
j^ rours ; it enables him to be useful, in a much higher degree, to those 

whose education he has an opportunity of superintendii^ from early 
^^^^^^.^^^v ti infancy. Such, and so permanent, is the effect of first impressions 
^ on the character, that although a philosopher may succeed, by per- 
^-^^ 4^ '^'^'^ severance, in freeing bis reason from the prejudices with which it 
y^ fKct/^ ^was entangled, they will still retain some hold of his imagination 
. and his affections : and, therefore, however enlightened his under- 
F^^^^'^^^t'l*^'^ standing may be in his hours of speculation, his philosophical opin- 
ions will frequently lose their influence over his mind, in those very 
situations, in which their practical assistance is most required: — 
when his temper is soured by misfortune ; or when he engages in 
the pursuits of life, and exposes himself to the contagion of popular 
errours. His opinions are supported merely by speculative argu- 
ments ; and, instead of being connected with any of the active prin- 
ciples of his nature, are counteracted and thwarted by some of the 
most powerful of them. How different would the case be, if educa- 
tion were conducted, from the begitming, with attention and judg- 
ment ? Were the same pains taken to impress truth on the mind in 
early infancy, that is often taken to inculcate errour, the great prin- 
ciples of our conduct would not only be juster than they are ; but, 
in consequence of the aid which they would receive from the ima- 
gination and the heart, trained to conspire with them in the same 
direction, they would render us happier in ourselves, and would in- 
fluence our practice more powerfully and more habitually. There 
is surely nothing in errour which is more congenial to the mind than 
truth. On the contrary, when exhibited separately and alone to the 
4^,^y^ understanding, it shocks our reason, and provokes our ridicule ; and 
^ ^ 9 V ^^ ^ o^^y? (^ ' ^^d occasion already to remark,) by an alliance with 
a/^<mvU^ truths, which we find it difficult to renounce, that it can obtain our 
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assent) or command our reverence. What advantages, then, might 
be derived from a proper attention to early impressions and assoda- 
tions, in giving support to those principles which are connected . ^ y^^_ 
with haman happiness ? The long reign of errour in the world, and ^*^ '^'Jr *^ 
the influence it maintains, even in an age of liberal inquiry, far from 1^^^^%^ ^ t&t^ 
being favourable to the supposition, that human reason is destined ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 
to be for ever the sport of prejudice and absurdity, demonstrates the "^^^r^ y^ 
tendency which there is to permanence in established opinions, and 
in esfabliShed^institutions ; and promises an eternal stability to true 
philosophy, when it shall once have acquired the ascendant ; and 
when proper means shall be employed to support it, by a more per- 
fect system of education. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that this happy aera were arrived, 
and that all the prepossessions of childhood and youth were directed 
to support the pure and sublime truths of an enlightened morality. — 
With what ardour, and with what transport, would the understand- 
ing, when arrived at maturity, proceed in the search of truth ; when, 
instead of being obliged to struggle, at every step, with early preju-. 
dices, its office was merely to add the force of philosophical convic- 
tion to impressions, which are equally delightful to the imagination, 
and dear to the heart I The prepossessions of childhood would, 
through the whole of life, be g^duadly acquiring strength from the 
enlargement of our knowledge ; and, in their turn, would fortify the 
conclusions of our reason, against the sceptical suggestions of disap- 
pointment or melancholy. 

Our daily experience may convince us, how susceptible the ten- 
der mind is of deep impressions ; and what important and permanent . } 
effects are produced on the characters and the happiness of indivi- ':-^ 
duals, by the casual associations formed in childhood among the va-^.^^,^^x.^c/2t^p 
rious ideas, feelings, and affections, with which they were habitually . ',,j 
occupied. It is the business of education not to counteract this zovL-^Cfh ^"^^^^^^ 
stitution of nature, but to give it a proper direction : and the nuse-.,^,j^j^ ^ *wvu 
rable consequences to which it leads, when under an improper regu-^^v .. 

lation, only shew what an important instrument of human improve- ^*^ cx^^^'^vevlS 
ment it might be rendered, in more skilful hands. If it be possible u^^xa^^^^^^^^^*^-^ 
to interest the imagination and the heart in favour 6T errour, it is, at ^^^Uv^w-*-*-*^ 
least, no less possible to interest them in favour of truth. If it be '_^^^jt 
possible to extinguish all the most generous and heroic feelings of 
our nature, by teaching us to connect the idea of them with those of 
guilt and impiety, it is surely equally possible to cherish and strength- 
en them, by establishing the natural alUance between our duty and 
our happiness. If it be possible for the influence of fashion to veil 
the native deformity of vice, and to give to low and criminal indul- 
gences the appearance of spirit, of elegance, and of gayety ; can we 
doubt of the possibility of connecting, in the tender mind, these 
pleasing associations with pursuits that are truly worthy and honour- 
able ? — There are few men to be found, among those who have re- • , 
ceived the advantages of a liberal education, who do not retain, ^^Lv^^f^vai^ 
through life, that admiration of the heroic ages of Greece and Rome, ^ ^ ^jf^ * 
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with which the classical authors once inspired them. It is, in truth, 
^ a fortunate prepossession, on the whole, and one of which I should 

. '^■'^■- * . he sorry to counteract the influence. But are there not others of 
^t^ ^yy^^'-jS^f^ equal importance to morality and to happiness, with which the mind 
/' >u&^ might, at the same period of life, he inspired ? If the &:st concep-^ 
^^"f^^^^^ tions, for example, which an infant formed of the Deity, and its fi^t 
Kt^vv-ov^X'in^ moral perceptions, were associated with the early impressions pro- 
.Kv«!^tJL^ duced on the heart by the beauties of nature, or the charms oi po* 
etical description, those serious thoughts which are resorted to, by 
most men, merely as a source of consolation in adversity, and which, 
^ on that rery account, are frequently tinctured with some degree of 
gloom, would recur spontaneously to the mind in its best and hap- 
piest hours ; and would insensibly blend themselves with ail its pur- 
est and most refined enjoyments. 

(n those parts of Europe, where the prevaiimg opinions involve 
the greatest variety of errours and corruptions, it is, I believe, a 
. common idea with many respectable and enlightened men, that, in 

Le^^y^«^ every countiy, it is most prudent to conduct the religious instruction 
q ^ 'y of youth upon the plan which is prescribed by the national establish- 
• ^^ ^'**^J^ment ; in order that the pupil, according to the vigour or feebleness 
.,^^;tC<ny^^uC of his mind, may either shake off, in future Ufe, the prejudices of 
J ' * the nursery, or die in the popular persuasion. This idea, I own, 

'^/^'^'^^ appears to me to be equally ill-founded and dangerous. If religious 
opinions have, as will not be disputed, a poweiful influence on the 
happiness and on the conduct of mankind, does not humanity require 
of us, to rescue as many victims as possible from the hands of bigot- 
ry ; and to save them from the cruel alternative, of remaining under 
the gloom of a depressing superstition, or of being distracted by a 
perpetual conflict between the heart and the understanding ?— ^t is 
an enlightened education alone, that, in most comitries of. Europe, 
can save the young philosopher from that anxiety and despondence, 
which every man of sensibility, who, in his childlrood, has imbibed 
the popular opinions, must necessarily experience, when he first be- 
^ns to examine their foundation ; and, what is of still greater imr 
portance, which can save him, during life, from that occasional scep- 
ticism, to which alt men are liable, whose systems fluctuate with the 
inequalities of their spirits, and the variations of the atmosphere. 
>^_ I shall conclude this subject, with remarking, that, although in all 

r* moral and religious 93^tem8, there is a g^at mixture of important 
p'^^^J'-^r^n^^^ truth, and although it is, in consequence of this alliance, that errours 
^^^^ and absurdities are en§tt>ied to preserve their hold d£ the belief, yet 
pt, ^^^^/^^e^Kv^ ^^ .^ commonly found, that, in proportion as an established creed is 
»w«v^ ^^'^ 'complicated in its dogmas and in its- ceremonies, and. in proportion to 
J^^^^ ux^ the number of accessory ideas which it has grafted upon the truth, 
the more difiicult is it for those who have adopted it in childhood, 
^^fi'Y^ ^ to emancipate themselves completely from its influeiice ; and, in 
^t.^'w^^fi^^ tiiose cases in which they at last succeed, the greater is their danger 
^^/[^^^ of abandoning, along with their srpourS) all the truliis which £ej 
J y haA been taught to connect with them^ The Rodouh Catholic sph 
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hem IS shaken off with much greater difficulty, than those which are 
taught in the reformed churches ; but when it loses its hold of the 
mind, it much more frequently prepares the way for imiimited scep- 
ticism. The causes of this I may perhaps haye an opportunity of 
jpoiiitiDg out, in treating of the association of ideas. 

1 have now finished ail that I think necessary to offer, at present, 
on tiie application of the philosophy of mind to the subject of educa- 
tion. To some readers, I am afraid, what I haye advanced on the 
subject, wi ll appe ar to bord(SXJipiQCL.e9thusiasm i and I will not at- 
tempt to jusSfymyselT against the charge." I am well aware of the 
tendency, which speculative men sometimes have, to magnify the 
effects of education, as well as to entertain too sai^^ne views of the 
improvement of the world ; and I am ready to acknowledge that 
there are instances of individuals, whose vigour of mind is sufficient 
to overcome every thing that is pernicious in their early habits : but 
I am fully persuaded, that these instances are rare ; and that by far 
4he greater part of mankind continue, through life, to pursue the 
same track into which they have been thrown by the accidental cir* 
^umstances of situation, instruction, and example. 



SECTION II. 

Cootiomtion of Ibe raiRt Sul^ject 

The remarks which have been hitherto made on the utility of the 
philosophy of the human mind, are of a very general nature, and 
apply eqiudly to all descriptions of men. Besides, however, these 
more obvious advantages of the study, there are others, which, 
though less striking and less extensive in their application, are ne- 
vertheless, to some particular classes of individuals, of the highest 
importance. Without pretending to exhaust the subject, I shall offer 
a few detached observations upon it, in this section. 

I already took notice, in general terms, of the conunon relation 
which all the diffierent branches of our knowledge bear to the philo- 
sophy of the human mind. In consequence of this relation, it not 
only forms an interesting object of curiosity to literary men of every 
denomination, but, if successfully prosecuted, it cannot fail to furnish 
useful lights for directing their inquiries ; whatever the nature of 
the subjects may be, which happen to engage their attention. \ 

In order to be satisfied of the justness of this observation, it is suf- '^' 
ficient to recollect, that to the philosophy of the mind are to be re- j!l..^7c^ < 
fisrred all our inquiries concerning the divisions and the classifica- ^_^^ ^ 0, 
tions of the objects of human knowledge, and also, all the ^^^^^^^IT^^^^^ 
rules, both for the investigation, and 3ie communication, of truth. /^[^"'^'T*'* 
These general views of science, and these general rules of method, 
ought to form the subjects of a rational and useful logic ; a studhfr, 
undoubtedly, in itself of the greatest importance and dignity, but m 
which lags progress has hitherto been made than is commonly ima 
gined. 
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I shall endeavour to illustrate, very briefly, a few of the advan- 
tages which might be expected to result from such a system of logic, 
if properly executed. 
I. Audy in the first place, it is evident that it would be of the high- 
'cCc/v'^'^^'Ci^ ^^^ importance in all the sciences, (in some of them, indeed, much 
y^ more than in others,) to exhibit a precise and steady idea of the 
^ ^i^A.4^pwj^ objects which they present to our inquiry. — What was the principal 
^ ^/?4^ circumstance which contributed to mislead the ancients, in their 
^ physical researches? Was it not their confused and wavering no- 
tions about the particular class of truths, which it was their business 
to investigate ? It was owing to this, that they were led to neglect 
the obvious phenomena and laws of moving bodies ; and to indulge 
themselves in conjectures about the efficient causes of motion, and 
the nature of those minds, by which they conceived the particles 
of matter to be animated ; and that they so often blended the histo- 
ry of facts with their metaphysical speculations. In the present 
state of science, indeed, we are not liable to such mistakes in natu- 
ral philosophy, but it would be difficult to mention any other branch 
of knowledge, which is entirely exempted from them. In metaphy- 
sics, I might alnlost say, they are at the bottom of all our controver- 
sies. In the celebrated dispute, for example, which has been so 
long carried on, about the explanation given by the ideal theory of 
the phenomena of perception, the whole difficulty arose from this, 
that philosophers had no precise notion of the point they wished to 
ascertain ; and now, that the controversy has been brought to a con- 
clusion, (as I think all men of candour must confess it to have been 
by Dr. Reid) it wiU be found, that his doctrine on the subject throws 
no light whatever on what was generally understood to be the great 
object of inquiry, I mean, on the mode of communication between 
the mind and the material world : and, in truth, amounts only to a 
precise description of the fact, stripped of all hypothesis, and stated 
in such a manner, as to give us a distinct view of the insurmountable 
limits which nature has in this instance prescribed to our curiosity. 
The same observation may be made on the reasonings of this pro- 
found and original author, with respect to some metaphysical ques- 
tions that had been started on the subject of vision ; in particular, 
concerning the cause of our seeing objects single with two eyes, 
and our seeing objects erect, by means of Inverted images on the 
retina. ^- 

If we were to examine, in like manner, the present state of mo- 
rals, of jurisprudence, of politics, and of philosophical criticism, I be- 
Ueve we should find, that the principal circumstance which retards 
their progress, is the vague and indistinct idea, which those who ap- 
ply to the study of them have formed to themselves of the objects 
of their researches. Were these objects once clearly defined, and 
the proper plan of inquiry for attainmg them illustrated by a few un- 
exceptionable models, writers of inferiour genius would be enabled 
to employ their industry to much more advantage ; and would be 
prevented from adding to that rubbish, which, in consequence of the 
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iil-directed ingenuity of our predecesson, obstructs our progress in 
the pursuit of truth. 

As a philosophical system of log^c would assist us in our particular ^ 

scientific investigations, by keeping steadily in our new the attaiaa- 6^1^^* ^h*^ 
hie objects of human curiosity, so, by exhibiting to us the relation in ^^ /^ 
which they all stand to each other, and the relation which they all *^ ^>*- ^'^^y^ 
bear to what ought to be their common aim, the advancement of hu- ^^^^ u-uc^ 
man happiness, it would have a tendency to confine industry and ge- ^^^^j^^gJ^ft^C^ 
nius to inquiries which are of real practical utility ; and would com- ^ '^^^T^^/^ 
municate a dignity to the most subordinate pursuits which are in any^^^^'^"*'^ 
respect subservient to so important a purpose. When our views are ^ o^ 
limited to one particular science, to which we have been led to de- "^ ' 
vote ourselves by taste or by accident, the course of our studies re- 
sembles the progress of a traveller through an unknown country, 
whose wanderings, from place to place, are determined merely by 
the impulse oi occasional curiosity, and whose opportunities of in- 
formation must necessarily be limited to the objects which accident- 
ally present themselves to his notice. It is the philosophy of the 
mind alone, which by furnishing us with a general map of the field 
of human knowledge, can enable us to proceed with steadiness, and 
in an usefiil direction ; and while it gratifies our curiosity, and ani- 
mates our exertions, by exhibiting to us all the various bearings of 
our journey, can conduct us to those eminences from whence the 
eye may wander over the vast and unexplored regions of science. ^) ^. 
Lord Bacon was the first person who took this comprehensive view ^J. lO^^ct 
of the different departments of study ; and who pointed out, to all 
the classes of literary men, the great end to which their labours 
should conspire ; the multiplication of the sources of human enjoy- 
ment, and the extension of man^s dominion over nature. Had this 
object been kept steadily in view by his followers, their discoveries, 
numerous and important as they have been, would have advanced 
with still greater rapidity, and would have had a much more exten- ^ — 
sive influence on the practical arts of life.* 

From such a system of logic, too, important assistance might be ^ 
expected, for reforming the established plan of public or academi- '^^t-<^eriAv*A 
cal education. It is melancholy to reflect on the manner in which tixc^yui^ ^ 
this is carried on, in most, perhaps, 1 might say, in all the countries ^ 

of Europe ; and that, in an age of comparative light and liberality, ^^^^-^^'^^^^ 
the intellectual and moral characters of youth should continue to be -p^to^J^^ 
formed on a plan devised by men, who were not only strangers to 
the business of the world, but who felt themselves interested in op- 
posing the progress of useful knowledge. 

• Omnium autem ^viMioras error in deviatioM ab ultimo doctrimmm fine comiitit. 
AppKuot erjim homines scientiam, alii ex insiti niriontate et irn^uieti ; alii aoimi catvi 
ct €l<*Iectationi9, alii exiftimatioaif grati& : alii contentiooifl ergOi atqtie ot io ditsereodo 
wperiores riot : pleriqite propter lucrum et victum : paociuimi, at dooum ratiooia, divi- 
nitua datum, in iiaut humani geoeris impendant. — Hoc enim illud eat, quod revera doctri- 
naoi atque artea condecoraret et attolleret, t\ cootemplatioi et actio, arctiore quam adhuc 
rioculo copulareot.ur. Pe Aug. ScieDt. lib. i. 
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J For accomplishing a reformation in the plan of academical study, 

^.uO ^m^H. ^ij rational and systematical principles, it is necessary, in the first 
..^^^ZfT/Kv* place to consider the relation in which the different branches of 
/ literature, and the different arts and sciences, stand to each other, 

and to the practical purposes of life : and secondly, to consider them 
in relation to the human mind, in order to determine the arrange- 
ment, best fitted for unfolding and maturing its faculties. Many 
valuable hints towards such a work may be collected from Lord Ba- 
con's writings. 

n. Another very important branch of a rational system of logic 
(as I had occasion already to observe) oi^ht to be, to lay down the 
^^^^.y^,^^^ niles of investigation which it is proper to follow in the different 
; . " sciences. In all of these, the faculties of the understanding are the 
^"^^ y *!*" instruments with which we operate ; and without a previous know- 
^^s^^tia^ ledge of their nature, it is impossible to employ them to the best ad- 
^ jf vantage . In every exercise of our reasoning and of our inventive pow- 
■^'*'*^^^ ers, there are general laws which regulate the progress of the mind ; 
and when once these laws are ascertained, they enable us to specu- 
late and to invent, for the fiiture, with more system, and with a 
greater certainty of success. — ^In the mechanical arts, it is well 
known, how much time and ingenuity are misapplied, by those who 
acquire their practical skill by their own trials, undirected by the 
\ r— precepts or example of others. What we call the rules of an art, 

^^^ ^ are merely a collection of general observations, suggested by long 
jziy,^^^ experience, with respect to the most compendious and effectual 
*^ ' means of performing every different stjep of the processes which the 

art involves. In consequence of such rules, the artist is enabled to 
^^y^ ^t command the same success in all his operations, for which the un- 
'^'/^'^ /' skilled workman must trust to a happy combination of accidental 
circumstances ; the misapplications, too, of the labour of one race 
are saved to the next ; and the acquisition of practical address is fa- 
Ji^^L.^/^^'^.^ ^i^i&^^^i by confining its exertions to one direction. — The analogy is 
. ... perfect in those processes, which are purely intellectual, and to 
^ l/iA^C^w^' regulate which is the great object of log^c. In the case of individu- 
J^ fi/vxH.'M/^ ^'i ^^^ have no other guide to direct them in their inquiries than 
' their own natural sagacity, much time and ingenuity must inevita- 

bly be thrown away, in every exertion of the inventive powers. 
In proportion, however, to the degree of their experience and ob- 
servation, the number of these misapplications will diminish ; and 
the power of invention will be enabled to proceed with more cer- 
tainty and steadiness to its object. The misfortune is, that as the 
aids which the understanding derives from experience, are seldom 
recorded in writing, or even described in words, every succeeding 
inquirer finds himself, at the commencement of his philosophical 
pursuits, obliged to struggle with the same disadvantages which had 
retarded the progress of his predecessors. If the more important 
practical rules, which habits of investigation suggest to individuals, 
were diligently preserved, each generation would be placed in cir- 
cumstances more favourable to invention than the preceding ; and 
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the progress of knowledge, instead of cramping original genios, 
would assist and direct its exertions. In- the infancy of literature, .^"^^^^^^^^^"^ 
indeed, its range may be more unbounded, and its accidental excur- /Jc^^^/^i^ 
sions may excite more astonishment, than in a cultivated and enlight- 
ened age ; but it is only in such an age, that inventive »genius can be* 
trained by rules founded on the experience of our predecessors, in 
snch a manner as to insure the g^radual and regular improvement of 
science. So just is the remark of Lord Bacon : ^^ Certo sciant homi- 
^^ nes, artes inveniendi solidas et veras adolescere et incrementa suj 
^^ mere cum ipsis inventis.^' 

The analogy between the mechanical arts and the operations of 
scientific invention, might perhaps be carried further. In the for-^v^ *^'T^' 
mer, we know how much the natural powers of man have been as- iw^^<^^ 
sisted, by the use of tools and instruments. Is it not possible to de- dr^^ ' 
vise, in like manner, certain aids to our intellectual faculties ? 

That such a query is not altogether chimerical, appears from the 
wonderful effects of Algebra (which is precisely such an instrument 
of thought as 1 have been now alluding to) in facilitating the inqui- 
ries of modem mathematicians. Whether it might not be possible \ . • 
to realize a project which Leibnitz has somewhere mentioned, of {X^ ^^ -^ ^^ 
introducing a similar contrivance into other branches of knowledge, -h^itc^tl^-^ 
I shall not take upon me to determine; but that this idea has at ^• 

least some plausibility, must, I think, be evident to those, who have ^tw^^^^^x-^^ 
reflected on the nature of the general terms which abound more or 
less in every cultivated language ; and which may be considered aa 
one species of instrumental aid, which art has discovered to our in- x. 

tellectual powers. From the observations which I am afterwards f^'i^'-'''*^'^^ 
to make, it will appear, that, without general terms, aU our reason- ^ 
ings must necessarily have been Umited to particulars ; and, conse- 
quently, it is owing to the use of these, that the philosopher is ena- 
bled to speculate concerning classes of objects, with the same fa- 
cility, with which the savage or the peasant speculates concerning 
the individuals of which they are composed. The technical terms, ^-€^4^^^^^^^^ 
in the different sciences, render the appropriate language of phi- /^^^^^^^.^^^ 
losophy a still more convenient instrument of thought, than those 
languages which have originated from popular use ; and in propor- 
tion as these technical terms improve in point of precision and com- 
prehensiveness, they will contribute to render our intellectual pro- 
gress more certain and more rapid. ^^ While engaged'^ (says Mr. \ 
Lavoisier) ^^ in the composition of my Elements of Chemistry, I per- 
^ ceived, better than* I had ever done before, the truth of an oWr- 
^ vation of Condillac, that we think only through the medium of 
^ words ; and that languages are true analytical methods. Algebra, 
^ which, of all our modes of expression, is the most simply, the 
^^ most exact, and the best adapted to its purpose, is at the same 
^ time, a language and an analytical method. The art of reasoning 
^' is nothing more than a language well arranged.^' The influence 
which these very enlightened and philosophical views have already 
had on the doctrines of chemistry, cannot fail to be known to most 
of my readers. 
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' The foregoing remarks, in so far as they relate to the possibility 
of assisting our reasoning and inventive powers by new instrumental 
aids, may perhaps appear to be founded too much upon theory ; but 
this objection cannot be made to the reasonings I have offered on 
the importance of the study of method — To the justness of these^ 
the whole history of science bears testimony ; but more espedally, 
the histories of Physics and of pure Geometry ; which afford so re- 
markable an ilfustration of the general doctrine, as can scarcely 
fail to be satisfactory, even to those, who are the most disposed to 
doubt the efficacy of art in directing the exertions of genius. 

With respect to the former, it is sufficient to mention the won- 
derful effects which the writings oi Lord Bacon have produced, in 
accelerating its progress. The philosophers, who flourished before 
his time, were, undoubtedly, not inferiour to their successors, either 
in genius or industry : but their plan of investigation was erroneous ; 
and their labours have produced only a chaos of fictions and absurdi- 
ties. The iUuBtrations which his works contain, of the method of 
induction, general as the terms are in which they are expressed, 
have g^dually turned the attention of the moderns to the rules of 
philosophizing ; and have led the way to those important and sub- 
lime discoveries in physics, which reflect so much honour on the 
present age. 

The rules of philosophizing, however, even in physics, have 
never yet been laid down with a sufficient degree of precision, mi* 
nuteness, or method ; nor have they ever been stated and illustrated 
-in so clear and popular a manner, as to render them intelligible ta 
the generality of readers. The truth, perhaps, is, that the greater 
part of physical inquirers have derived what knowledge of them 
they possess, rather from an attention to the excellent models of 
investigation which the writings of Newton exhibit, than from any 
of the speculations of Lord Bacon, or his commentators : and, in- 
deed, such is the incapacity of most people for abstract reasoning, 
that I am inclined to think, even if the rules of inquiry were deli- 
vered in a perfectly complete and unexceptionable form, it might 
still be expedient to teach them to the majority of students, rather 
by examples, than in the form of general principles. But it does 
not therefore follow, that an attempt to illustrate and to methodize 
these rules would be useless ; for it must be remembered, that, al* 
though an original and inventive genius, like that of Newton, be 
sufficient to establish a standard for the imitation of his age, yet, 
that the genius of Newton himself was encoucaged and led by the 
light of Bacon^s philosophy. 

The use which the ancient Greek geometers made of their ana- 
lysis^ affords an additional illustration of the utiUty of method in 
guiding scientific invention. To facilitate the study of this species 
of investigation, they wrote no less than thirty-three preparatory 
books ; and they considered an address, in the practice of it, (or, as 
Marinus calls it, a ivmf^ti «r«Aw««) as of much more value, than an 
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e!itteti8iTe acquaintance with the principles of the science.* Indeed, 
it is well known to every one who is at all conversant with geome- 
trical investigations, that although it may he possible for a person, 
without the assistance of the method of analysis, to stumble acci- 
dentally on a solution, or on a demonstration, yet it is impossible for 
him to possess a just confidence in his own powers, or to carry on a 
regular plan of invention and discovery. It is well known, too, that 
an acquaintance with this method brings geometers much more near- 
ly upon a level with each other, ^than they would be otherwise: 
not that it is possible, by any rules, to supersede, entirely, ingenuity 
and address ; but, because, in consequence of the uniformity of the 
plan on w}iich the method proceeds, experience communicates a 
certain dexterity in the use of it, which must in time give to a very 
ordinary degree of sagacity, a superiority, on the whole, to the 
greatest natural ingenuity, unassisted by rule.t 

To these observations, I believe I may add, that, after all that . 
was done by the Greek philosophers to facititate mathematical in- TKx^uCi^^^^ 
vention, many rules still remain to be suggested, which might be ^^ f)i^M% \ <^U^ 
important use, even in pure geometry. A variety of such occur to - ^^^^.^ 
eyerj experienced mathematician in the course of his inquiries, ^^"^^^ 
although, perhaps, he may not be at the trouble to state them to /^-*i^^*^' 
himself in words ; and it would plainly have saved him much ex- 
pense of time and thought, beside enabling him to conduct his re- 
searches on a more regular plan, if he had been taught them sys- 
tematically at the commencement of his studies. The more varied, 
abstruse, and general investigations of the modems stand in need, in 
a much grater degree, of the g^dance of philosophical princi- 
ples ; not only for enabling us to conduct, with skill, our partictilar 
researches, but for directing us to the different methods of reason- 
ing, to which we ought to have recourse on different occasions. A 
collection of such rules would form, what might be called with pro- . 
pnety, the l<^c of mathematics ; and would probably contribute 
greatly to the advancement of all of those branches of knowledge, 
to which mathematical learning is subservient 

The observations which have been now made, on the importance 
of method in conducting physical and mathematical researches, par- 
ticularly those which relate to the last of these subjects, will not 

* Miffey«m» To/i^aifciv aHOanrnm «T»0'«tvfi«i, vw fnxkm oaxAiffK rmvnfjitfout 

t ** Matbematica nuUi iciiuit, natbctin pauci. Aliud est eniio none propoattiooes 8li> 
^uot, at iioonuHas fix iis obvias elicere, catu potiui quam certa aliqua discurrendi itorma, 
aliud icieotiae iptiut oatoram ac iodolcni peirpt* ctaio habere, in ejus te adfta peoetrare, ct 
ab univerfalibiw ioilructuiii ewe praeccpiii, quibua tbeoremata ac problemata iiiniimera 
•exeq^ilaAdi, eademquc demonstraodi, laciliiaa conipareUir. Ut euiui pictoruiD vulgua 
prototjpoQ nepe Baepiut exprimendo, quendain pioEeodi iinim. oullam vero pictoriae artii 
qoain optica loggerit tcientiain adquirit, ita mufti, Icct it Euclidis et aliorum geometra- 
ruD libris, eoram imitations fiogere propoiitioDea aliqoat ac demoostrare solent, ip^am 
taoieo McretiMimam diffidlioruui tbcorematiim ac oroblematum kolveodi metbodum 
prorMu ignorant.^ — Joaonis de la Faille Tbeoremata de Centro Gravitatif, in praefat. — 
Aiitwerpiae» IC33L 
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apply literally to oar inquiries in metaphysics, morals, or politics ; 
j/ u^ y^ because, in these sciences, our reasonings always consist of a com- 
y" y ' paratively small number of intermediate steps, and the obstacles, 
Mi^CiL^yCc^ c^ which retard our prc^ess, do not, as in mathematics, arise from the 
^/.. ^4^^ difficulty of finding media of oomparison among our ideas. Not 
^-^^^ ' that these obstacles are less real, or more easily surmounted : od 

Xf^ey^ '*^'^**'the contrary, it seems to require a still rarer combination of talents 
^.^.^^JL^ to surmount them ; for how small is the number of individuals, who 

/ are qualified to think justly on metaphysical, moral, or political sub- 

jects, in comparison of those, who may be trained by practice to 
l0^^ /v-<^' follow the longest processes of mathematical reasoning. From what 
^*^^^ ^^^^^0,these obstacles arise, 1 shall not inquire particularly at present. 
^"^T*^*^ y. Some of the more important of them may be referred to the im- 
^■fftA^i^uC^ perfections of language ; to the difficulty of annexing precise and 
steady ideas to our words ; to the difficulty, in some cases, of con- 
ceiving the subjects of our reasoning ; and, in others, of discovering, 
and keeping in view, all the various circumstances upon which our 
judgment ought to proceed ; and above all, to the prejudices, which 
early impressions and associations create, to warp our opinions. — 
To illustrate these sources of errour, in the different sciences which 
are liable to be affected by them, and to point out the most effectual 
means for guarding against them, would form another very interest- 
ing article in a philosophical system of logic. 

The method of communicating to others the principles of the 
different sciences, has been as much neglected by the writers on logic, 
^^^^^^^^ . as the rules of investigation and discovery, and yet, there is certain- 
*'*'V^*^^*'\/^ ly no undertaking whatever, in which their assistance is more indis- 
^^^^^ ^ pensibly requisite. The first principles of all the sciences are inti- 
l>v-> ^fwc^- m^tc^y connected with the philosophy of the human mind ; and it is 
* I ^ the province of the logician to state these in such a manner, as to 
lay a solid foundation for the superstructures which others are to 
rear. — It is in stating such principles, accordingly, that elementary 
writers are chiefly apt to fail. How unsatisfactory, for example, 
are the introductory chapters in most systems of natural philosophy ! 
not in consequence of any defect of physical or of mathematical 
knowledge in their authors, but in consequence of a want of atten- 
tion to the laws of human thought, and to the general rules of just 
reasoning. The same remark may be extended to the form, in 
which the elementary principles of many of the other sciences are 
commonly exhibited ; and, if I am not mistaken, this want of order 
among the first ideas which they present to the mind, is a more 
powerful obstacle to the progress of knowledge, than is generally 
imagined. 

I shall only observe farther, with respect to the utility of the 
philosophy of mind, that as there are some arts, in which we not 
only employ the intellectual faculties as instruments, but operate on 
the mind as a subject, so, to those individuals who aim at excellence 
j^ ^^^^^in such pursuits, the studies I have now been recommending, are, 
,y,.^c^ Aj p^^-^ ^ jjjQj.^ pecuUar manner, interesting and important. In poetry. 
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in painting, in eloquence, and in all the other fine arts, our success J^-^y^ 
depends on the skill with which we are able to adapt the efforts ^^ ^^ ' y- 
our genius to the human frame ; and it is only on a philosophical J/b^^^'^^'^^ 
analysis of the mind, that a solid foundation can be laid for their 
farther improvement Man, too, is the subject on which the prac- ^yHif^"^^^ 
tical mprahs t and the enlightened statesman have to operate. Of 
the fo rmer, it is the professed object to'engage the attention of in- f/ -/^ 
dividuaEltp their own best interests, and to allure them to virtue <^>^2***^^ 
and happiness, by every consideration, that can influence the under- 
standing, the imagination, or the heart. To the latter, is assigned 
the sublimer office of seconding the benevolent intentions of Provi- 
dence in the administration of human affairs ; to diffuse as widely 
and equally as possible, among his fellow-citizens, the advantages 
of the social union ; and, by a careful study of the constitution of 
man, and of the circumstances in which he is placed, to modify the 
political order in such a manner, as may allow free scope and ope- 
ration to those principles of intellectual and moral improvement, :^ 
which nature has implanted in our species. ^^ 

In all these cases, I am very sensible, that the utility of sjrstema* Hjh^X'C^t^ i 
tical rules has been called in question by philosophers of note, and t^^^^-^y^^ 1 
that many plausible arguments in support of their opinion may be o^tx^^-^t^ au^ 
derived from the small number of individuals who have been regu- 
larly trained to eminence in the arts, in comparison of those who 
have been g^ded merely by untutored genius, and the example of 
their predecessors. I know, too, that it may be urged with truth, 
that rules have, in some cases, done more harm than good, and have 
misled, instead of directing, the natural exertions of the mind. *;^/^^,^yu^ ^^ 
But, in all such instances, in which philosophical principles have / y> 

failed in producing their intended effect, 1 will venture to assert, that^^T^^v^^'^^^^ 
they have done so, either in consequence of errours, which were y^^ 

accidentally blended with them, or, in consequence of their possess-^'^^^*'^"*'^''^'*^ 
ing only that slight and partial influence over the genius, which en- ^^v^v^AnrwM^ 
abled them to derange its previously acquired habits, without regu- 
lating its operations, upon a systematical plan, with steadiness and 
efficacy. In all the arts of life, whether trifling or important, there 
is a certain degree of skill, which may be attained bv our untutored 
powers, aided by imitation ; and this skill, instead of being perfect- 
ed by rules, may, by means of them, be diminished or destroyed, if 
these rules are partially and imperfectly apprehended, or even if 
they are not so familiarized to the understanding, as to influence its 
exertions uniformly and habitually. In the case of a musical per- ^/rtcc^^-^-^ 
former, who has learned his art merely by the ear, the first effects 
ofsystematical instruction are, I believe, always unfavourable. The 
effect is the same of the rules of elocution, when first communicated 
to one who has attained, by his natural taste and good sense, a tol- 
erable propriety in the art of reading. But it does not follow from 
this, that, in either of these arts, rules are useless. It only follows, 
that, in order to unite ease and grace with correctness, and to pre- 
serve the felicities of original genius amidst those restraints whicli 
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may give them an useful direction, it is necessary that the acquiil* 
tions of education should, by long and early habits, be rendered, in 
some measure, a second nature. — The same observations will be 
found to apply, with very slight alterations, to arts of more serious 
' ^m/j^ importance. — -In the art of legislation, for example, there is a cer- 
..^^^^UfyU^*^ tain degree of skill, which may be acquired merely from the routine 
of business; and when once a politician has been formed, in this 
manner, among the detaib of office, a partial study of general prin- 
ciples will be much more likely to lead him astray, than to enlighten 
his conduct But there is nevertheless a science of legislation, which 
" the details of office and the intrigues of popular assemblies will 
never communicate ; a science^ of which the principles must be sought 
for in the constitution of human nature, and in the general laws 
which regulate the course of human affairs ; and which, if ever in 
consequence of the pr(^ess of reason, philosophy should be enabled 
to assume that ascendant in the government of the world, which has 
hitherto been maintained by accident, combined with the passions 
and caprices of a few leading individuals, may, perhaps, produce 
more perfect and happy forms of society, than have yet been realiz- 
ed in the history of mankind. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out and illustrate a few of the 
most important purposes, to which the philosophy of the human 
mind is subservient. It will not, however, 1 flatter myself, be sup- 
posed by any of my readers, thai I mean to attempt a systematical 
work on all, or any of the subjects I have now mentioned ; the most 
limited of which would furnish matter for many volumes. What F 

have aiin ed ^ has b een, to give, in the first place, as distinct and 

— — complete an analysis~as~t coiird, of the principles, both intellectual 
and active, of our nature ; and, in the second place, to illustrate, as 
I proceed, the application of these general laws of the human con- 
stitution, to the different classes of phenomena which result from 
them. In the selection of these phenomena, although I have some- 
times been guided chiefly by the curiosity of the moment, or the 
accidental course of my own studies, yet, I have had it in view to 
vary as far as possible the nature of my speculations, in order to 
show how numerous and different the applications are, of which 
this philosophy is susceptible. It will not^ therefore, I hope, be 
objected to me, that I have been guilty of a blameable violation of 
unity in the plan of my work, till it be considered how far such a 
violation was useful for accomplishing the purposes for which I 
write. Ona species of unity, 1 am wilUng to believe, an attentive 
reader will be able to trace in it ; I m^an, that uniformity of thought 
and design, " which'' (as Butler well remarks,) " we may always 
'^ expect to meet with in the compositions of the same author, when 
" he writps with simplicity, and in earnest." 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THE POWERS OF EXICRNAL PERCEPTION. 

SECTION I. 

Of the tbeoriei which hare been (bmed by Phlloflophen, to expUio the meoner io whieh 

the MiiiD peroeires estenial ol^ecti. Q^ 

xVmong the yarious phenomena which the human mind presents to Jku^^c^-cx^ 
our view, there is none more calculated to excite our curiosity and y y^ * n 
our wonder, than the communication which is carried on between *^'*'^' ^^'^^^^^^^^ 
the sentient, thinking, and active principle within us, and the mate- yyv^s^y^^^^ (^ 
rial objects with which we are surrounded. How little soever the Ji^^^fJiobA^ . 
bulk of mankind may be disposed to attend to such inquiries, there is ^^'^''y''^ 
scarcely a person to be found, who has not occasionally turned his . . « 

thoughts to that mysterious influence, which the will possesses over /y'^'^J^fc^ 
the members of the body, and to those powers of perception, which V^ 
seem to inform us, by a sort of inspiration, of the various changes fL^^j^A^^yX^ 
which take place in the external universe. Of those who receive ' f*'^'^^ 

the advantages of a llbefal education, there are perhaps few, who 
pass the period of childhood, without feeling their curiosity excked 
by this incomprehensible communication between mind and matter. 
For my own part at least, I cannot recollect the date of my earliest 
speculations on the subject. 

It is to the phenomena of perception alone, that I am to confine 
myself in the following essay ; and even with respect to these, all 
that I propose, is to offer a few general remarks on such of the 
common mistakes concerning them, as may be most likely to mis- 
lead ps in our future inquiries. Such of my readers as wish to con- 
sider them more in detail will find ample satisfaction in the writings 
of Dr. Reid. 

In considering the phenomena of perception, it is natural to sup- 
pose, that the attention of philosophers would be directed, in the first 
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/ Z^^t^ui feststnce, to the sense of seeing. The variety of information and of 
'^"^'^^^^ enjoyment we receive by it, the rapidity with which this information 
f5uvtv*iiii^*"^ enjoyment are conveyed to us, and above all, the intercourse 
/ / A it enables us to maintain with the more distant part of the universe, 

^eLA'^^i^^^ cannot fail to give it, even in the apprehension of the most careless 
du ^ • observer, a pre-eminence over all our other perceptive faculties. 
**? -i^'*^^'*^'^ Hence it is, that the various theories, which have been fonned to 
* explain the operations of our senses, have a more immediate refe- 

rence to that of seeing ; and that the greater part of the metaphy- 
sical language, concerning perception in general, appears evident* 
ly, from its etymology, to have been suggested by the phenomena 
of vision. Even when applied to this sense, indeed, it can at most 
amuse the fanty, without conveying any precise knowledge ; but, 
when applied to the other senses, it is altogether absurd and unin- 
telligible. 

It would be tedious and useless, to consider particularly the dif- 
ferent hypotheses, which hava| been advanced upon this subject. 
jc ^iA/yy^i^k^ To all of them, I apprehend, Tne two following remarks will be 

found applicable : First, that, in the formation of them, their au- 
thors have been influenced by some general maxims of philosophiz- 
ing, borrowed from physics ; and, secondly, that they have beea 
influenced by an indistinct, but deep-rooted, conviction of the im- 
materiality of the soul ; which, although not precise enough to 
point out to theni the absurdity of attempting to illustrate its opera- 
tions by the analogy of matter, was yet sufficiently strong, to in- 
duce them to keep the absurdity of their theories as far as possible 
out of view, by allusions to those physical facts, in which the dis- 
tinctive properties of matter are the least grossly and palpably ex- 
posed to our observation. To the forpier of these circumstances 
is to be ascribed the generar principle, upon which all the known 
theories of perception proceed ; that, in 'order to explain the inter- 
course between the mind and distant objects, it is necessary to sup- 
pose the existence of something intermediate, by which its percep- 
tions are produced ; to (be latter, the various metaphorical expres- 
sions of tiiecu, species^ forms^ shadows^ phjMtasms^ ^3g^ t which, 
wlule they amused the fancy with some remote analogies to the 
objects of our senses, did not directly revolt our reasoti, by present- 
ing to us any of the tangible qualities of body. 

" It was the doctrine of Aristotle, (says Dr. Reid) that, as our 
f ^^^^ ^ " senses cannot receive external material objects themselves, they 
'"^''^y' / " receive their species ; that is, their images or forms, without the 
/ /jm/^C^ " matter ; as wax receives the form of the seal, without any of the 
^^^^^ " matter of it. These images or forms, impressed upon the senses, 

" are called sensible species ; and are the objects only of the sensi- 
" tive part of the mind : but by various, internal powers, they are 
^' retained, refined, and spiritualized, so as to become objects of 
^^ memory and imagination ; and, at last, of pure intellection. 
^^ When they are objects of memory and of imagination, they get 
^^ the name of phantasms. When, by farther refinement, and being 
^^ stripped of tneir particularities, they become objects of science, 
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*' they are called intelligible species ; so that every immediate oB- 
** ject, whether of sense, of memory, of imagination, or of reasoning, 
^ must be some phantasm, or species^ in the mind itself. 

" The followers of Aristotle, especially the schoolmen, made great •-v^^'-J?'*'^'''*''^ 
" additions to this theory ; which the author himself mentions very {^ iCf^»K.4*M« 
" briefly, and with an appearance of reserve. They entered into -fy^i^^c^ 
^' large disquisitions with regard to the sensible species, what kind 
^^ of things they are ; how they are sent forth by the object, and 
" enter by the organs of the senses; how they are preserved and 
^^ refined by various agents, called internal sense?, concerning the 
" number and offices of which they had many controversies."* 

The Platonists, too, although they denied the great doctrine of ^X-*'^'^^ ' 
the Peripatetics, that all the objects of human understanding enter ^ / 

at first by the senses, and maintained, that there exist eternal and (jyCct^'^ • ' 
immutable ideas, which were prior to the objects of sense, and 
about which all science was employed ; yet appear to have agreed 
with them in their notions concerning the mode in which external 
objects are perceived. This Dr. Reid infers, partly from the silence 
of Aristotle about any difference between himself and his master 
upon this point, and partly from a passage in the seventh- book of 
Plato's Republic ; in which he compares the process of the mind in 
perception, to that of a person in a cave, who sees not external 
objects themselves, but only their shadows.! 

" Two thousand years after Plato, (continues Dr. Reid,) Mr. 
^^ Locke, who studied the operations of the human mind so much, 9 j " 
*' and with so great success, represents our manner of perceiving ex- ^^•^^^t^^^TL-^-'^ 
"** temal objects, by a similitude very much resembling that of the ^^.^^^.^^ylt^ 
" cave. — ^^ Methinks,'' says he, " the understanding is not much un- 
^ like a closet, wholly shut from light, with only some little open- 
^^ ing left, to let in external visible resemblances or ideas of things 
^^ without. Would the pictures coming into such a dark room but 
*^ stay there, and lie so orderly as to be found upon occasion, it would 
(^ very much resemble the understanding of a man, in reference to 
** all objects of sight, and the ideas of them.^'f ^ 

^^ Plato's subterranean cave, and Mr. Locke's dark closet, may be /^ ^ " 
^* applied with ease to all the systems of perception that have J(ry'^^^ <^ 
" been invented : for they all suppose that we perceive not external ^t ^4 ^ 
*' objects immediately, and that the immediate objects of perception ^*^^*^ ^ ^^ 
^^ are only certain shadows of the external objects. These shadows st^^ ^^9"^ 
*' or images which we immediately perceive, were by the ancients u 

*' called species^ forms ^ pfuintemns. Since the time of Des Cartes, 
*^ they have commonly been called idetis ;§ and by Mr. Hume, im- 
^ pressions. But all philosophers, from Plato to Mr. Hume, agree 
^^ in this, that we do not perceive external objects inunediately ; and 
^^ that the immediate object of perception must be some image pre- 
^^ sent to the mind." On the whole. Dr. Reid remarks, ^^ that in 

* Emyi OD the lotellectual Pow^n of Mao, p. 25. f Ibid. p. 99. 

X Locke 00 Homao Uodentaoding, book ii. cbap. \\, \V1. $ See Note (B.) 
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^ their sentiments concerning perception there appears an unifor- 
'^ mity, which rarely occurs upon subjects of so abstruse a na- 
" ture."* 

The very short and imperfect view we have now taken of the 
common theories of perception, is almost sujQ&cient, without any 
cooamentaiy, to establish the truth of the two general observations 
formerly nuide ; for they all evidently proceed on a supposition,^ 
suggested by the phenomena of physics, that there must of necessi- 
, ty exist some medium of communication between the objects of per- 

1,4^ /laia^ ception and the percipient mind, and they all indicate a secret con- 
/vV^^*^^ viction in their authors, of the essential distinction between mind 
'^^. ^ and matter ; which, although not rendered, by reflection, sufficiently 
^^"^^^ V ^^ precise and satisfactory, to shew them the absurdity of attempting to 
\C/: /tm^ 'H^i^explain the mode of their communication, had yet such a degree of 
^^^ 0^^9^uJ>} influence on their speculations, as to induce them to- exhibit their 
supposed medium under as mysterious and ambiguous a form as pos- 
sible, in order that it might remain doubtful, to which of the two 
C predicaments, of body or mind, they meant that it should be referred. 
By fefiiiing away the gprossef qualities of matter ; and by allusions 
to some of the most aerial and magical appearances it assumes, they 
endeavoured, as it were, to spiritualize the nature of their medium ,- 
while, at the same time, all their language concerning it, implied 
such a reference to matter, as was necessary for furnishing a plausi- 
ble foundation, for applying to it the received maxims of natural 
philosophy. 

Another observation, too, which was formerly hinted at, is con* 
firmed by the same historical review ; that, in the order of inquiry, 
the phenomena of vision bad first ei^^ed the attention of philoso- 
phers, and had suggested to them the greater part of their language 
with respect to perception in general ; and that, in consequence of 
this circumstance, the common modes of expression on the sub- 
ject, unphilosophical and fanciful at best, even when applied to the 
sense of seeing, are, in the case of all the other senses, obviously 
unintelligible and self-contradictoiy. — ^^ As to objects of sight,^' says 
Dr. Reid, '^ I understand what is meant by an image of their figure 
^^ in the brain : but how shall we conceive an image of their colour, 
(^ where there is absolute darkness ? And, as to all other objects of 
'^ sense, except figure and colour, I am unable to conceive what is 
• *( meant by an image of them. Let any man say, what he means by 
^^ an image of heat and cold, an image of hardness or sofhiess, an 
^^ image of sound, or smell, or taste. The word image^ when ap 
^^ plied to these objects of sense, has absolutely no meaning."*-This 
palpable imperfection in the ideal theory, has plainly token rise 
from the natural order in which the phenomena of perception pre- 
sent themselves to the curiosity. 

The mistakes, which have been so long current in the world, 
about this part of the human constitution, will, I hope, justify me for 

• Reid, p. 116, 117. 
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prosecuting Uhe sulyject a little fiirther ; in particular, for illustrating, 
at some length', the fiist of the two general remarks already referred 
to. This speculation I enter upon the more willingly, that it affords 
me an opportunity of stating some important principles with respect 
to>the object and the limits of philosophical inquiry, to which 1 shall 
frequently have occasion to refer in the. course of the following dis- 
quisitions. 



SECTION 11. 

* * t 

Of certain nstaial Prejudices, wbicb Kem to have given riie to the commoo Theoriet of 

Perception. 

It seems. no\^ to be pretty generally agreed among philosophers, ^^ cm^^ a 
that there is no insta nce in which we are able to perceive a neces- 
sary cVnttexion between two successive events, or to comprehend in ''"^^ 

what manner the one proceeds from the other, as its cause. From^^'^'^'uu^ «^ 
experience, indeed, we leayi, that there are many events, which arCcj,,^,^,,^ ^i^jfc 
constantly conjoined, so that the one invariably follows the other : 
but it is possible, for any thing we know to the contrary, that this^''*^ ^ *'^'**' 
connexion, though a constant one, as far as our observation has 
reached, may not be a necessary connexion ; nay, it is possible, that 
there may be no necesss^ry connexions among any of the phenome- 
na we see ; and if there are any such connexions existing, we may 
rest assured that we shall never be able to discover them.* 

I shall endeavour to shew, in another part of this work, that the 
doctrine I- have now stated does not lead to those sceptical conclu- 

sions, concerning the existence of a First Cause, which an author oi' ^^^i,4^v<-^ 
great ingenuity has attempted to deduce from it. — At present, it us ^^^^^ 
sufficient for my purpose to remark, that the word cause is used, ^ . ^.^^pi^^d^ 
both by philosophers and the vulgar, in two senses, which are wide- 
ly different — ^When it is said, that every change in nature indicates 
tne operation of a cause, the word came expre^es something which 
is supposed to be necessarily connected with the change, and with- 
out which it could not have happened. This may be called the 
nutaphffsical meaning of the word ; and such causes may be called 
nuU^^ncal or efficient causes, — In natural philosophy, however, when 
we speak of one thing being the cause of another, all that we mean 
is, that the two are constantly conjoined, so that, when we see the 
one, we may expect the other. These conjunctions we learn from 
experience alone, and, without an acquaintance with them, we 
could not accommodate our conduct to the established course of na- 
ture. — The causes which are the objects of our investigation in 
natural philosophy, may, for the sake of distinction, be called physir 
€td causa. 

• See Note (C.) 
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I am very ready to acknowledge, that this doctrine, concerning 
the object of natural philosophy, is not altogether agreeable to popu- 
lar prejudices. When a man, unaccustomed to metaphysicsil specu- 
lations, is told, for the first time, that the science of physics g^ves us 
no information concerning the efficient causes of the phenomena 
about which it is employed, he feels some degree of surprise and 
/ ^ mortification. The natural bias of the mind is surely to conceive 
jut^^"*^^^^ physical events as somehow linked together, and material substances 
^j^^j^ possessed of certain powers and virtues, which fit them to produce 
^'*/''^*^ particular effects. That we have no reason to believe this to be 

,^^yy^^jui>'i^ the case, has been shewn in, a very particular manner by Mr. Hume, 

and by other writers, and must, indeed, appear evident to every 
person, on a moment^s reflection. It is a curious question, what 
gives rise to the prejudice ? 

In stating the argument for the existence of the Deity, several 

modem philosophers have been at pains to illustrate that law of our 

•-•'vyjA*/^ nature, which leads us to refer every change we perceive in the 

6 /% universe, to the operation of an eflicient cause.* — ^This reference is 

^7*^'^'*' ^ not the result of reasoning, but necessartly accompanies the percep- 

>«/u. tf«- c^to^^^^tion, so as to render it impossible for us to see the change, without 

feeling a conviction of the operation of some cause by which it was 
produced ; much in the same manner, in which we find it to be 
impossible to conceive a sensation, without being impressed with a 
belief of the existence of a sentient being. Hence, I apprehend, it 
is, that when we see two events constantly conjoined, we are led to 
associate the idea of causation, or efficiency, with the former, and 
to refer to it that power or energy by which the change was pro- 
duced ; in consequence of which association, we come to consider 
philosophy as the knowledge of efficient causes, and lose sight of 
the operation of mind in producing the phenomena of nature. — It is 
by an association somewhat similar, that we connect our sensations 
of colour with the primary qualities of body. A moment's reflection 
must satisfy any one, that the sensation of colour can reside only in 
the mind ; and yet our natural bias is surely to connect colour with 
i^,Yjo-<^^'^*^, extension and figure, and to conceive 'eohiit^ blue^ and yellow^ as 
su ^ something spread over the surfaces of bodies. In the same way, 
vy^-'fV-t, ^^ ^e are led to associate with inanimate matter the ideas of power^ 
J^i^L^t^ ^ ^ force^ energy^ and causation^ which are all attributes of mind, and can 
'»'*'*^*^^ exist in mmd only. 

This bias of our nature is strengthened by another association. 
Our language, with respect to cause and effect, is borrowed by analo- 
gy from material objects. Some of these we see scattered about us, 
without any connexion between them, so that one of them' may be 
removed from its place, without disturbing the rest. We can, how- 
ever, by means of some material vinculum^ connect two or more ob- 
jects together ; so that whenever the one is moved, the others shall 
follow. In like manner, we see some events, which occasionally fol* 

* See 10 particolar, Pr. Reid*s fiaayi oo the lotelleetual Powen of Mao. 
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low one another, and which are occasionally disjoined: we see 
others, where the succession is constant and invariable. > The former 
we conceive to be analc^ous to objects which are loose, and uncon- 
nected with each other, and whose contiguity in place is owing 
merely to accidental position ; the others to objects, which are tied 
together by a material vinculum. Hence we transfer to such events, 
the same language which we apply to connected objects. We speak 
of a connexion between two events, and of a chain of causes and 
effects.* ^ ' . 



That this language is merely analogical, and that we know nothing ^^^i*^ 
of physical events, but the laws which regulate their succession, 
must, I think, appear very obvious to every person who takes the 
trouble to reflect on the subject ; and yet it is certain, that it ha» 
misled the greater part of philosophers, and has had a surprising 
influence on the systems, which they have formed in vety different 
departments of science. 

A few. remarks on some of the mistaken conclusions, to which the 
vulgar notions concerning the connexions among physical events 
have given rise, in natural philosophy, wiUJilttiBtrate clearly the 
origin of the common theories of perception ; and will, at the same -^ 
time, satisfy the reader, with respect to the train of thought which / Jl 
suggested the foregoing observations. ^ * ^ 

The maxim, that nothing can act but where it is, and when it is, yyutCC^t^^^^ 
has always been admitted, with respect to metaphysical or ®ffic'CD*^„^,_^jtl^ 
causes. " Whatevej objects," says Mr. Hume, " are considered as'*'^^^^^ 
^^ causes or effects, are contiguous; and nothing can operate in 9i t^^^C^^ ca^* 
" time or place, which is ever so little removed from those of its ^x^^^x. ^ 
"existence." " We may therefore (he adds) consider the relation -^ ^ 
'* of (Qpntiguity as essential to that of causation." — But although this ^"^ ^ 
maxim should be admitted, with respect to causes which are efficient, * 

and which, as such, are necessarily connected with their effects, there 
is surely no good reason for extending it to physical causes, of which 
we know nothing,Jbut that they are the constant forerunners and signs 
of certain natural events. It may, indee^Fe improper, according to 
this doctrine, to retain the expressions, cmut and tjftcl^ in natural 
philosophy; but, as long as the present language upon the subject 
continues in use, the propriety of its application, in any particular 
instance, does not depend on the contiguity *bf the two events in 
place or time, but solely on this question, whether the one event be ^ 
the constant and invariable forerunner of the other, so that it may 
be considered as its infallible sign ? — Notwithstanding, however, the 
evidence of this conclusion, philosophers have in general, proceeded 
upon a contrary supposition ; and have discovered an unwillingness, 
even in physics, to call one event the cause of another, if the small- 
est interval of space or time existed between them. In the case of 
motion, communicated by impulse, they have no scruple to call the 
impulse the cause of the motion ; but they will not admit that one 

• See Note (D.) 
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body can be the cause of motion in another, placed at a distance 
from it, unless a connexion is carried on between them, by means 
of some intervening medium. 

It is unnecessary for me, afler what has ahready been said, to em- 
ploy any arguments to prove, that the communication of motion by 
impulse is as unaccountable, as any other phenomenon in nature. 
Those philosophers who have attended at all to the subject, even 
they who have been the least sceptical with respect to cause and 
effect, and who have admitted a necessary connenon among physi* 
cal events, have been forced to acknowledge, that they could not 
discover any necessary connexion between impulse and motion* 
fts^^vAA^ ^ Hence, some of them have been led to conclude, that the impulse 
only rouses the activity ef the body, and that the subsequent inotioD 
c^*,/^iyt^ '^v^^jB the elTect of this activity, constantly exerted. *' Motion,'^ says 
' ^ * ^<tfA<t?^^ writer, '^ is action ; and a continued motion implies a continued 
fu,uj k%^juH4Ai^ action." ^^ The impulse is only the cause of the beginning of the 

^ motion : its continuance must be the effect of some other cause, 
'^ which continues to act as long as the body continues to move." 
The attempt which another writer of great kaming has made, to 
revive the ancient theoiy of mind, hais arisen from a similar view 
ol the subject before us. He could discover no necessary connexion 
between impulse and motion ; and concluded, that the impulse was 
only the occanim of the motion, the beg^inning and continuance of 
which he ascribed to the continued agency of the mind with which 
the body is animated. 

Although, however, it be obvious, on a moment's consideration, 
that we are as ignorant of the connexion between impulse and mo- 
tion, as of the connexion between fire and any of the effects we see 
it produce, philosophers, in every age, seem to have considered the 
* ^^^fy^ production of motion by impulse, as almost the only physical fact 
*" ^^!y ' which stood in need of no explanation. When we see one body at- 
^ ^^J^ ^'^ ^'^^^ another at a distance, our curiosity is roused, and we inquire 
^ * how the connexion is carried on between them. jBut when we see 
'^^f^*^^^ ^ a body begin to move in consequence of an impulse which another 
^ id^ #^*kc-has given it, we inquire no farther : on the contrary, we think a fact 
jj^A^ if sufficiently accounted f<r, if it can be shewn to be a case of impulse. 
. y ^^''This distinction, between motion produced by impulse, and the 
'i^uizm^ ^ other phenomena of ^lature, we are led, in a great measure, to 
make, by confounding together efiicient and physical causes ; and 
by applying to the latter, piaxims which have properly a reference 
only to the former.— Another circumstance, likewise, has probably 
considerable influence : that, as it is by means of impulse alone, 
that we ourselves have a power of moving external objects, this 
fact is more famiUar to us from our infancy than any other, cmd 
strikes us as a fact which is necessary, and which coirid not have 
happened otherwise. Some writers Iwve even gone so far as to 
pretend that, although the experiment had never been made, the 
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communication of motion by impulse, might have been predicted Ijy 
reasoning it priori.* 

From the following passage, in one of Sir Isaac Newton's letters jt/^^.^fg^ui 
to Dr. Bentiey, it appears that he supposed the communication of 
motion by impulse, to be a phenomenon much more explicable, than ^/.^^y^ ^f^' 
that a connexion should subsist between two bodies placed at a dis- ^f;^jt£Jif 
tance from each other, without any intervening medium. " It is in- t/*^"'*'*^*^ • 
conceivable," says he, '^ that inanimate brute matter should, without 
*^ the mediation of something else which is. not material, operate 
" upon, and affect other matter, withou t jnutual contact ; as it must - 
^^ do, if g^vitation, in the sense of Epicurus, be essential and inhe* 
^^ rent in it And this is one reason why I desired that you would not 
^ ascribe innate gravity to me. That gpravity should be innate, in- 
^^iierent, and essentia) to matter, so that one body may act on ano- 
'^ ther, through a vacuum, without the mediation of any thing else, 
" by and through which their action and force may be conveyed 
^^ from one to another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe 
^^ no man who has, in philosophical matters, a competent faculty of 
^ thinking, can ever fall into it.'' 

With this passage I so far agree, as to allow that it is impossible 
to conceive in what manner one body acts on another at a distance, 
through a vacuum. But I cannot a^hnit that it removes the difficul- 
ty to suppose, that the two bodies are in actual contact That one 
body may be the efficient cause of the motion of another body plac* 
ed at a distance from it, I do by no means assert ; but only, that we 
have as good reason to believe that this may be possible, as to be- 
lieve that any one natural event is. the efficient cause of another. 

I have been led into this very long disquisition (Concerning efficient 
and physical causes, in order to point out the origin of the common j 
theories of perception; all of which appear to me to have taken 
rise from the same prejudice, which I have already remarked to 
have had so extensive an influence upon the speculations of natural 
philosophers. 

That, in the case of the perception of distant objects, we are - 

naturally inclined to suspect, either something to be emitted from }0^t/C^^ ^ 
the object to the organ of sense, or some me^um to intervene be- ^/j^^J^iy^^ 
tween the object and organ, by means of which the former may '*'*'*-*^ ^ 

communicate an impulse to the latter, appears from the common ^^*'*'*'"^^'^ 
modes of expression on the subject, which are to be found in all Ian- ^^,y^A4^v^^^ i^ 
guages. In our own, for example, we frequently hear the vulgar / / 

speak, of light striking the eye, not in consequence of any philoso-c-^'*'*''*''*'*'^'^'^^ 
phical theory they have been taught, but of their own crude and >ixv'v^^<'^vi'V'tr^ 
undirected speculations. Perhaps Uiere are few men among those ' 
who have attended at all to the history of their own thoughts, who 
will not recollect the influence of these ideas, at a period of life 
long prior to the date of their philosophical studies'. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be conceived more simple and natural than their origin. 

* See ao Answer to Lord Kaiou^t Eisay on Motion ; by Jobo Stewart, M. D. 
. VOL. I. 7 
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When an object is placed in a certain aitnution with respect to a par- 
ticular organ of the body, a perception arises in the mind ; when 
the object is removed, the perception ceases.* Hence we are led 
to apprehend some connexion between the object and the percep- 
tion ; and as we are accostomed to believe, that matter produces its 
effects bj impulse, we conclude that there must be some material 
medium intervening between the object and org^, by means of 




* >-v 



in any cage app ear d priori ; and yet the natural prejudices of men 
have given rise to aib umversal belief of it, long before they were 
able to produce any good arguments in support of their opinion. 

Nor is it only to account for the connexion between the object 
and the organ of sense, that philosophers have had recourse to the 
^ ^^_24,/^theory of impulse. They have imagined, that the impression on 
^\/7^^the organ of sense is communicated to the mind in a similar manner. 
f/u^^(A^J As one body produces a change in the state of another by impulse, 
'^^ so it has been supposed, that the external object produces percep- 

tion, (which is a change in the state of the mind,) first, by some ma- 
terial impression made on the organ of sense ; and, secondly, by 
some material impression communicated from the oigan to the mind 
along the nerves and brain. These suppositions, indeed, as I had 
occasion already to hint, were, in the ancient theories of percep- 
tion, rather implied than expressed ; but by modem philosophers, 
^ they have been stated in the form of expUcit propositions. ^^ As to 

^^^,/fi.^ *he manner,'' says Mr. Locke, " in which bodies produce ideas in us, 
^^^ ^^ it is manitestly by impulse, the only way which we can conceive 

A/ix^yCih^ '' bodies operate in.^'t And Sir Isaac Newton, although he does not 
speak of an ifnpidae made on the mind, plainly proceeded on the 
principle that, as matter can move matter only by impulse, so no 
connexion could be carried on between matter and mind, unless the 
mind were present (as he expresses it) to the matter from which the 
last impression is communicated. ^' Is not'' (says he) ^^ the sensori- 
^^ urn of animals, the place where the sentient substance is present ; 
^' and to which Uie sensible species of things are brot^ht, through 
/ / " the nerves and brain, that there they may be perceived by the 
l/cuifA.^*^ '^ mind present in that place ?" Dr. Clarke has expressed the same 
idea still more confidently, in the following passage of one of his 
letters to Leibnitz. — ^^ Without being present^ to the images of the 

* Tain porro varioi renin teotimui odom. 
Nee tamen ad nareis venienteis ceroimas uoqaam : 
Nee catidoa apitos tuimur, nee frigora qtiimus 
Unirpare octilia, nee voces ceniere tuemoi ; 
Quae taneo omnia coi|K>rea cooitare oecene 'it 
NaturdL; quooiam tennit impeilere possunt. 

LrcftET. lib. 1. p> 290. 

f Essay on Human Uuderetanding, book ii« chap. viii. (11. 

\ This phrase of** the soul htin^ jnrtsent to the images of external objects/* has been 
^ uied hy many pbilosopben, uQce tbe tine W Des Cartes } evidently from a deiire to avoid 
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^' things perceived, the soul could not possibly perceive them. A 

*^ living substance can only there perceive, where it is present. 

*^ Nothing can any more act, or be acted npon, where it is not pre- 

" sent, than it can when it is not'' ^^ How body acts upon mind, or X) ^ ^ 

" mind upon body," ^says Dr. Porterfield,*) " i know not ; but this J/^fV^*^'?^ 

^H am very certain ol, that nothing can act, or be acted upon, where ^ 

^^ it is not ; and therefore, our mind can never perceive any thing 

'^ but its own proper modifications, and the various states of the sen- 

** sorium, to which it is present : so that it^is not^e external sun 

"andjnoon, which are in the heavens, which_ ouLjnndnd^j^erceives, 

^^ but only their image or representation, impressed upon the sen- 

^^ sorium. How the soul of a seeing man sees these Images, or how 

^ it receives those ideas, from such agitations in the sensorium, I 

^^ know not ; but I am sure it can never perceive the external bodies 

" themselves, to which it is not present" 

t The same train of thinking, which had led these philosophers V ^ 
to suppose, that external objects are perceived by means of species ^tj;^^^ 
proceeding from the object to the mind, or by means of some mate- ^^''*^'^^*^ 
rial impression made on the mind by the brain, has suggested to a ^,^4a^ ^^ 
late writer a very different theory ; that the mind, when it perceives ^f±^ ^S^-^ 
an external object, quits the body, and is present to the object of • 

perception. " The mind," Tsays the learned author of Ancient ^^^2*^^ 
Metaphysics,) " is not where the body is, when it perceives what is ^y*'*'^ 
^^ distant from the body, either in time or place ; because nothingx^^|^^>L^ 
** can act, but when, and where, it is. Now, the mind acts when it' p^ ^^yj^,^^^ 
" perceives. The mind, therefore, of every animal who has memo- Z-^*^^^*''^'*-*^ 
^^ ry or imagination, acts, and by consequence exists, when and where 
^ the body is not ; tor it perceives objects distant from the body both 
^ in time and place."{ Indeed, if we take for granted, that in per- 
ception the mind acts upon the object, or the oQect upon the mind, 
and, at the same time, admit the truth of the maxim, that ^^ nothing 

the ahrardity of fuppotiDg, that imies of eit eo M OD ood figure can euct in an onextended 
Blind. 

** Quaeris,** (sayi D«8 Cartes bimself, in replying to the objects of one of his antago- 
nists) ** Quomodo exiitimem in me sabjecto inextenso redpi posse speciem, idcamve cor- 
** ports quod C A t e gs u m estP Respondeo, nallan specieiii corporesm in mente recipi, sed 
•< puram intellectionero tarn rei corporeae quam iocorporeae 6eri absque ulla specie cor* 
" porea ; ad imaginationem vero, quae non niii de rebus corporeis esse potest, opus qui- 
*'dein esse specie quae sit verom corpus, et ad piam mens u a^^pUcet, sed non quae in 
^ mente recipiatnr.*^ It appears, therefore, that this philosopher supposed his images, 
o^ ideas, to exist in the brain, and not in the mtnd. Mr. Locke's expressions lomeUmefl 
imply the one supposition, and sometimes the other. 

* See bii Treatise on the Eye, vol. ii. p. 356. 

f ** The slightest philosophy** (says Mr. Huaie) " teaches us, that nothing can ever he 
''present to the mind, but an imaget or perception i and that the senses are cmly tlie in- 
** lets through vlueh these images are eooveyed ; without being able to produce any imme- 
** diate intercourse between the mind and the object. The taole, which we «ee, veems to 
'* diminish, as we remove farther from it : but the real table, which exists indepeodent of 
'* us, sufBns no alteration: it was, therefore, nothio^-but its image which was prcf^nt to 
'* the mind. These (he adds) are the obvious dictates of reason.** 

Enmv on the Academical or SctmcAL Phiiosoprv. 

t Aot. Met. vol. ii. p. dOC. 
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can act but where it is,^' we must, of necessity, conclude, either that 
oljjects are perceived in a way similar to what is supposed in the 
ideal theory, or that, in every act of perception, the soul quits the 
. . y body, and is present to the object perceived. And accordingly, this 
(aZc^yO'u^^^ieTn&Wve is expressly stated by Malebranche ; who differs, howev- 
er, from the writer last quoted, in the choice which he makes of his 
hyphothesis, and even rests his proof of its truth on the improbabili- 
ty of the other opinion. " I suppose," says he, " that every one 
^^ will grant, that we perceive not external objects immediately, and 
^^ of themselves. We see the sun, the stars, and an infinity of ob- 
'^ jects without us ; and it is not at all likely that, upon such occa- 
^^ sions, the soul sallies out of the body, in order to be present to the 
^^ objects perceived. She sees them not therefore by themselves ; 
^( and the immediate object of the mind is not the thing perceived, 
'^ but something which is intimately united to the soul ; and it is 
'^ that which I call an idea : so that by the word idea, I understand 
'^ nothing else here, but that which is nearest to the mind when we 
^' perceive any objectd— It ought to be carefully observed, that, in 
^ order to the mind^s perceiving any object, it (is absolutely neces- 
^'sary that the idea of that object be actually present to it. 
^^ Of this it is not possible to doubt. The things which the soul 
'^ perceives, are of two kinds. They are either in the soul, or 
^^^j^' " they are without Ihe soul. ' Those that are in the soul, are its 
*^^^*'^^^**^ " own thoughts ; that is to say, all its different modifications. The 
^ /cJ^^^Sr " ^^^^ ^^ ^^ need of ideas for perceiving these things. But with re- 
^^ gard to things without the soul, we cannot perceive them but by 
^ means of ideas." 

To these quotations, 1 shall add another, which contains the opi- 
nion of Buffon upon the subject. As I do not understand it so com- 
pletely, as to be able to translate it in a manner intelligible to 
myself, I shall transcribe it in the words of the author, 
tyv^^ " L'ame s'unit intimement a tel objet qu'il lui plait, la distance, 

""^^Yj^ " la grandeur, la figure, rien ne pent nuire a cette union lorsque 

^^ Pame la veiit : ellc se fait et se fait en un instant la volout^ 

^^ n'^est elle done qu^un raouveraent corporel, et la contemplation un 

^^ simple attouchement ? Comment cet attouchement pourroit-il se 

" faire sur un objet. 61oign€, sur un sujet abstrait ? Conlmentpourroit- 

" il s'operer en un instant indivisible? A-t-on jamais con9u du 

" mouvemcnt, sans qu^il y eOt de Pespace^et du tems ? La v<Aont6, 

^' si c^est un mouvement, n^est done pas un mouvement materiel, et 

" si Punion de Tame a son objet est un attouchement, un contact, cet 

^^ attouchement ne se fait-il pas au loin ? ce contact n^est il pas une 

" penetration ?" 

/ All these theories appear to me to have taken rise, first, from an 

L-^"^ //u/w^' inattention to the proper object of philosophy, and an application of 

^M^ ^^»*- ^^ same general maxims to physical and to efficient causes ; and 

* * ^^ secondly, from an apprehension, that we understand the connexion 

:.*v6'<*'<'^'**^^'betwecn impulse and motion, better than any other physical fact 

L.^^. From the detail which I have given, it appears how exteasive an in- 
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flaence this prejudice has had on the inquiries both of natural phi- 
losophers and of metaphysicians. 

In the foregoing reasonings, I have taken for granted, that motion 
may be produced by impulse ; and have contented myself with as- 
serting, that this fact is not more explicable, than the motions which 
the Newtonians refer to gravitation ; or than the intercourse which 
is carried on between the mind and external objects in the case of ^ , 
perception. The truth, however, is, that some of the ablest phi- }yL4snA^^^ • 
losophers in Europe are now satisfied, not only that .there is no evi- ^^/^^^/ua^jU-^^ 
dence of motion beii^ in any case produced by the actual contact ^^ 
of two bodies ; but that very strong proofs may be given of the ab- '^^^''^"^^ ' 
solute impossibility of such a supposition ; and hence they have been 
led to conclude, that all the efiecta, which are commonly referred to 
impulse, arise from a power of repulsion, extending to a small and 
imperceptible distance round every element of matter. If this doc- 
trine shall be confirmed by future speculations in phvsics, it must 
appear to be a curious circumstance in the history of science, that 
philosophers have been so long occupied in attempting to trace all 
the phenomena of matter, and even some of the phenomena of mind, 
to a general fact, which, upon an accurate examination, is ibund to 

have no existence. 1 do not make this observation with a view 

to depreciate the labours of these philosophers ; for, although the 
system of Boscovich were completely established, it would not dimi- 
nish, in the smallest degree, the value of those physical inquiries, 
which have proceeded on the common hypothesis, with respect to 
impulse. The *laws Which regulate the communication of. motion, 
in the case of apparent contact, are the most general facts we ob- 
serve among the terrestrial phenomena ; and they are, of all physi- 
cal events, those which are the most familiar to us from our earliest 
infancy. It was therefore not only natural but proper, that philoso- 
phers should begin their physical inquiries, with attempting to refer 
to these, (which are the roost general laws of nature, exposed to the 
examination of our senses,) the particular appearances they wished 
to explain. And if ever tne theory of BoscOvich should be com- 
pletely established, it will have no other effect, than to resolve these 
laws into some principle still more general, without affecting the so- 
lidity of the common doctrine, so far as it goes. 



SECTION III. 

Of Dr. Reid^f SpccoUtiont oo the Subject of Perception. ^ ■ 

It was chiefly in consequence of the sceptical conclusions which . fl » JL 
Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume had deduced from the ancient theo-^^' ffut^L^ 
rics of perception, that Dr. Rcid was led to call them in question ; i^AyMv^ji ' 
and he appears to me to have shewn, in the most satisfactory man- ^ sUa^ 

ner, not only that they are perfectly hypothetical, but that the sup- f*^"^ 
positional, they involvo. are absurd and impossible. His reasoning!*, **-' 7 ^*^*''***' 
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<m thiB part of our cooftitiition, imdoabtedly form the most important 

accession which the philosophy of the human mind has received 

since the time of Mr. Locke. 

Bat although Dr. Reid has heen at much pains to oyertnm the old 

/vv..^^ ideal system, he has not rentnred to snbstitute any hypothesis of his 

^^t. g^^^^y^- ^^^ ^ i^ place. And, indeed, he was too well acquainted with the 

. . limits prescribed to onr philosophical inqniries, to think of indulging 

iK*A^ ftUu^ his cariosity in soch unprofitable speculations. All, therefore, that 

he is to be understood as aiming at, in his inquiries concerning our 

perceptive powers, is, to give a precise state of the fact, divested of 

all theoretical expressions ; in order to prevent philosophers from 

imposing on themselves any longer, by words without meaning, and 

to extort from them an acknowledgment, that, with respect to the 

process of nature in perception, they are no less ignorant than the 

vj ^ vulgar. 

-^ ^ According to this view of Dr. Reid's reasonings on the subject of 

^hi^J^i perception, the purpose to which they are subservient may appear 
^ to some to be of no very considerable importance ; but the truUi is, 
^'^^^^ ^ ^ that one of the most valuaUe effects of genuine philosophy, is to re* 
M^^/XSt^&^^ mind us of the limited powers of the human understanding, and to re- 
' vive those natural feelings of wonder and admiration at the specta- 

cle of the universe, which are apt to languish in consequence of long 
familiarity. The most profound discoveries which are placed within 
the reach of our researches lead to a confession of hnman ignorance ; 
for, while they flatter the pride of man, and increase his power, by 
enabling him to trace the simple and beautiful laws by which physical 
events are regulated, they call his attention, at the same time, to 
those general and ultimate facts which bound the narrow circle of 
his knowledge ; and which, by evincing to. him the operation of 
powers, whose nature must for ever remain unknown, serve to re- 
mind him of the insufiiciency of his faculties to penetrate the secrets 
^ of the universe. Wherever we direct our inquiries ; whether to the 
anatomyand physiology of animals, to the growth of vegetables, to the 
chemical attractions and repulsions, or to the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, we perpetually perceive the effects of powers which cannot 
belong to matter. To a certain length we are able to proceed ; but 
in every research, we meet with a line, which no industry nor inge- 
nuity can paR<«. It is a line too, which is marked with sufficient distinct- 
ness, and which no man now thinks of passing, who has just views of 
the nature and object of philosophy. It forms the separation between 
that field which falls under the survey of the physical inquirer, and 
that uaknown reg-ion, of which, though it was necessary that we 
should be assured of the existence, in order to lay a foundation for 
the doctrines of natural theology, it hath not pleased the Author of 
the universe to reveal to us the wonders, in this infant state of our 
being. It was, in Fact, chiefly by tracing out this line, that Lord 
Bacon did so much service to science. 

Beside this effect, which is common to all our philosophical pur- 
suits, of impressing the mind with a sense of that mysterious agency. 
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•r efficiency, iato which general laws mwt he resolved, they have a ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
tendency, in many caa^a^^to counteract th<?_i|?flu^o^^ AzS>i^f^ 

we^kej^agjkgs^^ejpaotiom ofwonder and of curiosity, which the ap^ /^ / %^ 
pearances of nature are so admirably fitfed to excite. For this pur- y^^*"^^^^^*"^""*^^ 
pose, it is necessary, either to lead the attention to facts which are 
calculated to strike hy their novelty, or to present familiar appearan* 
ces in a new light : and such are the ohvious effects of philosophical 
inquiries ; sometimes extending our views to objects which are re- 
moved from vulgar observation, and sometimes correcting our first 
apprehensions with respect to ordinary, events. — The com munica'* ^ . 'i 
^^S^9^^y^^^y^S09S^:i (as 1 already hinted,) is as unaccountaSie ^ 

as ~any phenomenon we know ; and yet, most men are disposed to 
consider it as a foct which does not result from will, but from ne» 
cessity. To such m egj it may be useful to direct their attention to ^ 
the universal law of gravitation ; which, although not more wonder* 
fill in itself, than the conunon effects of impulse, is more fitted, by 
its novelty, to awaken their attention, and to excite their curiosi- 
ty. If the theory of Boscovich should ever be established on a sa^ 
tisfactory foundation, it would have this tendency in a still more re- 
markable degree, by teaching us that the communication of motion 
by impulse, (which we are apt to consider as a necessary truth,) has 
DO existence whatever ; and that every case in which it appears to 
our senses to take plactf^ is a phenomenon no less inexplicable, than 
that principle of attraction which binds together the most remote 
parts of the universe. 

If such, however, be the effects of our philosophical pursuits when <t gtut^yt^ 
successfully conducted, it must be confessed that the tendency ^of im- -^"^'^ / 

perfect or erroneous theorije^^ja^. widely different. By a specious ^♦'*'^^'^*?^''^ 
solution of insuperable difficulties, they so dazzle and bewilder the ^'jLc^v^i''^^. 
understanding, as, at once, to prevent us from advancing, with stea- 
diness, towards the Umit of human knowledge, and from perceiving 
the existence of a region beyond it, into which philosophy is not 
permitted to enter. In such cases, it is the business of genuine 
science to unmask the imposture, and to point out clearly, both to 
the learned and to the vulgar, what reason can, and what she can- 
not, accomplish. This, I apprehend, has been done, with respect . > / ' 
to the history of our perceptions, in the most satisfactory manner, i/adA"^^^'^^ 
by Dr. Reid. — When a person little accustomed to metaphysical yt^jti^ 
speculations is told, that, in the case of volition, there are certain J^i^t'^^^^^^lr^ 
invisible ^uids, propagated from the mind to the organ which is 
moved ; and that, in the case of perception, the existence and qua- 
lities of the external object are made known to us by means of spe- 
cies, or phantasms, or images, which are present to the mind in the 
sensorium ; he is apt to conclude, that the intercourse between mind 
and matter is much less mysterious* than he had supposed ; and that, 
although these expressions may not convey to him any very distinct 
meaning, their import is perfectly understood by philosophers. It is 
now, I think, pretty generally acknowledged by physiologists, that 
the influence of the will over the body, is a mystery which has never 
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yet been unfolded; but, singalar as it may appear, Dr. Reid was the 
first person who had courage to lay completely aside all the common* 
hypothetical lai^age concerning perception, and to exhibit the dif- 
ficulty in all its magnitude, by a plain statement of the fact To- 
^yy^xf^^*"'^ ^ what then, it maybe asked, does this statement amount ? — Merely 
A. J^ ^^ ^^ ' ^^^ ^^ mind is so formed, that certain impressions produc- 
v,/iA<-fit^ ed on our organs of sense by external objects, are followed by cor- 
'^ui^tyc^^^*'^*^ respondent sensations ; and that these sensations, (which have no 

more resemblance to the qualities of matter, than the words of a 
language have to the things they denote,) are followed by a percep- 
tion of the existence and qualities of the bodies by which the im- 
pressions are made ; that all the steps of this process are equally 
incomprehensible ; and that, for any thing we can prove to the con- 
trary, the connexion between the sensation and the perception, as 
well as that between the impression and the sensation, may be both 
arbitrary : that it is therefore by no means impossible, that our sensa- 
tions may be merely the occasions on which the correspondent per- 
ceptions are excited ; and that, at any rate, the consideration of these 
sensations, which are attributes of mind, can throw no light on the 
manner in which we acquire our knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of body. From this view of the subject, it follows, that jt 
^ . 7 is external objects themselves, and not any species or images of 
/n/wveJcrt/O^ these objects, that the mind perceives ; an# that although, by the 
j^' ^constitution of our nature, certain sensations are rendered the constant 
*''*^'*'*/*'^^^y antecedents of our perceptions, yet it is just as difficult to explain 
g;^^;^,»^^u»/^^~how our perceptions are obtained by their means, as it would be, 
j;^ ^ upon the supposition, that the mind were all at once inspired with 
them, without any concomitant sensations whatever. 

These remarks are general, and apply to all our various percep- 
tions ; and they evidentiy strike at the root of all the common theo- 
ries upon the subject. The laws, however, which regulate these 
p(,4>j^ ^ pAV' perceptions, are different in the case of the different senses, and 
aJCl^ ^^j^r^ form a very curious object of philosophical inquiry. — Those, in par- 
f ^ ^Ti ticular, which regulate the acquired perceptions of sight, lead to 
•^ ***. pM^''»*^ome very interesting and important speculations; and, I think, 

have never yet been explain'ed in a manner completely satisfactory. 
To treat of them in detail, does not fall under the plan of this work \ 
but I shall have occasion to make a few remarks on them, in the 
chapter on Conception 

In opposition to what I have here observed on the importance of 
Dr. Reid^s speculations concerning our perceptive powers, I am 
sensible it may be urged, that they amount merely to a negative dis- 
covery ; and it is possible, that some may even be forward to re- 
ui*-^-*'**"*^* mark, that it was unnecessary to employ so much labour and inge- 
nuity as he has done, to overthrow an hypothesis of which a plain 
account would have been a sufficient refutation. — To such persons 
I would beg leave to suggest, that although, in consequence of the 
juster views in pneumatology, which now begin to prevail, (chiefly, 
I believe, in consequence of Dr. Reid^s writings,) the ideal system 
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may appear to many readers unphilosophical and puerile ; yet the 
case was very different when this author entered upon his inquiries : 
and I may even venture to add, that few positive discoveries, in the 
whole history of science, can he mentioned, which found a juster 
claim to literary reputation, than to have detected, so clearly and 
unanswerably, the fallacy of an hypothesis, which has descended to us 
from the earliest ages of philosophy ; and which, in modem times, 
has not only served to Berkeley and Hume as the basis of their scep- 
tical systems, but was adopted as an indisputable truth by Locke, by 
Clarke, and by Newton. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Orif 10 of oar Knowledge. 

The philosophers who endeavour to explain the operations of the 
human mind by the theory of ideas, and who took for granted, that in 
every exertion of thought there exists in the mind some object dis- 
tinct from the thinking substance, were naturally led to inquire 
whence these ideas derive their origin ; in particular, whether they 
are conveyed to the mind from without by means of the senses, or 
form part of its orignal furniture ? 

With respect to this question, the opinions of the ancients were 
various; but as 'the influence of these opinions on the prevailing 
systems of the present age is not very considerable, it is not neces- yj 

sary for any of the purposes I have in view in this woik, to con- q> 
sider them particularly. The modems, too, have been much di- fyjfl^JtAf^'^^ 
yided on the subject ; some holding with Des Cartes, that the mind ^ 
is furnished with certain innate ideas f others, with Mr. Locke, that jticcro^^*^ ^ 
all our ideas may be traced from sensation and reflection ; and ma- i|.4^v^..«^c/^ 
ny,^specially among the later metaphysicians in France,) that they ' ' 

may be all traced from sensation alone. 

Of these theories, that of Mr. Locke deserves more particularly 
our attention ; as it has served as the basis of most of the metaphy- 
sical systems which have appeared since his time ; and as the diHie- 
rence between it and the theory which derives all our ideas from 
sensation alone, is rather apparent than real. 

In order to convey a just notion of Mr. Locke's doctrine concern- (^a^ 

ing the origin of our ideas, it is necessary to remark, that he refers ^.^^^'*'^*^ 
to sensation all the ideas, which we are supposed to receive by the y/^-^/-^ 
extemal senses, our ideas, for example, of colours, of sounds, of hard- T^^*"***^^/ 
ness, of extension, of motion, and in short, of all the qualities and 
modes of matter ; to reflection, the ideas of our own mental operations 
which we derive from consciousness ; our ideas, for example, of me- 
mory, of imagination, of volition, of pleasure, and of pain. These 
two sources, according to him, furnish us with all our simple ideas, 
and the only power which the mind possesses over them, is to per- 

voi.. T, 8 
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form certain operations, in the way of composition, abstraction, gene- 
ralization, &c. on the materials which it thus collects in the course 
of its experience. The laudable desire of Mr. Locke, to introduce 
^v precision and perspicuity into metaphysical speculations, and his 
^"^^9^ f anxiety to g^ard the mind against errour in general, naturally pre- 
yjh^i^ ^ possessed him in favour of a doctrine, which, when compared with 

those of his predecessors, was intelligible and simple, and which, by 
suggesting a method, apparently easy and palpable, of analyzing our 
knowledge into its elementary principles, seemed to furnish an 
antidote against those prejudices which had been favoured by the 
hypothesis of innate ideas. It is now a considerable time since this 
fundamental principle of Mr. Lockers system began to lose its autho- 
rity in England ; and the sceptical conclusions, which it had been 
employed to support by some later writers, furnished its opponents 
with very plausible arguments against it. The late learned Mr. 
Harris, in particular, frequently mentions this doctrine of Mr. Locke, 
and always in terms of high indignation. ^^ Mark,^^ (says he, in one 
passage,^ ^^ the order of things, according to the account of our later 
" metapnysicians. First, comes that huge body, the sensible world. 
^' Then this, and its attributes beget sensible ideas. Then, out 
^^ of sensible ideas, by a kind of lopping and pruning, are made ideas 
" intelligible, whether specific or general. Thus, should they ad- 
^^ mit that mind was coeval with body ; yet, till body gave it ideas, 
'^ aiid awakened its dormant powers, it could at best have been no- 
^^ thing more than a sort of dead capacity ; for innate ideas it could 
" not possibly have any." And, in another passage : " For my own 
(^ part, when I read the detail about sensation and reflection, and am 
^^ taught the process at large how my ideas are all generated, I seem 
^^ to view the human soul in the light of a crucible, where truths are 
" produced by a kind of logical chemistry." 
r If Dr. Reid^s reasonings on the subject of ideas be admitted, all 

^4 V<***^ these, speculations with respect to their origin fall to the ground, and 
, 7* the question to which they relate, is reduced merely to a question of 
^ ikA^ey^t^ fact, concerning the occasions on which the mind is first led to form 
tujuif^*^ those simple notions. Into which our thoughts may be analyzed, and 
\A^c^i4A^^\r*^ which may be considered as the principles or elements of human 
'»7^^t*c^4<,^niknowledge. With respect to many of these notions, this inquiry in- 
/ " ' — volves no difficulty. No one, for example, can be at a loss to as- 
certain the occasions on which the notions of colours and sounds are 
first formed by the mind : for these notions are confined to indivi- 
duals who are possessed of particular senses, and cannot, by any 
combination of words, be conveyed to those who never enjoyed the 
use of them. The history of our notions of extension and figure, 
(which may be suggested to the mind by the exercise either of 
sight or of touch,) is not altogether so obvious ; and accordingly, it 
has been the subject of various controversies. To trace the origin 
of these, and of our other simple notions with respect to the quali- 
ties of matter, or, in other words, to describe the occasions on 
which, by the laws of our nature, they are suggested to the mind, is 
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one of the leading objects of Dr. Reid^s inquiry, in his analysis of 
our external senses ; in which he carefully avoids every hypothesis 
with respect to the inexplicable phenomena of perception and of ^ 

thought, and confines himself scrupulously to a literal statement of ,.^ 
facts. — Similar inquiries to these may be proposed, concerning the *jj^^s^ ^ 
occasions on which we form the notions of tme, of motion^ of mim- \^y<y\^^£y^ 
Ber^ of causation^ and an infinite variety of others. Thus, it has TZZZ^^ 
been observed by difierent authors, that every perception of change '''*^^^^^^^*^^^ 
sugg^ts to the mind the notion of a cause^ without which that change C£^^i:HSr^ 
could not have happened. Dr. Reid remarks, .that, without the fa- 
culty of memory, our perceptive powers could never have led us to 
form the idea of motiofi. I shall afterwards shew, in the sequel of 
this work, that without the same faculty of memory, we never could 
have formed the notion of ftfiie ; and that without the faculty of ab- 
straction, we could not have formed the notion of tncm^cr.— -Such 
inquiries, with respect to the origin of our knowledge, are curious 
and important, and if conducted with judgment, they may lead to the 
most certain conclusions ; as they aim at nothing more than to as- 
certain facts, which although not obvious to superficial observers, 
may yet be discovered by patient investigation. 

From the remarks which have been just made on our notions of 
time, of motion, and of number, it is evident, that the inquiry con- 
cerning the origin of human knowledge cannot possibly be discussed 
at the commencement of such a work as this ; but that it must be 
resumed in different, parts of it, as those faculties of the mind come 
under our view, with which the formation of our different simple 
notions is connected. 

With respect tp the general question^ Whether all our knowledge 
may1>e ultimately traced from our sensations ? I shall only observe 
at present, that the opinion we form concerning it is of much less 
consequence than is commonly supposed. That the mind cannot, 
without the grossest absurdity, be considered in the light of a re- 
ceptacle which is gradually furnished from without, by materials in- 
troduced by the channel oi the senses, nor in that of a tabula rcua^ 
upon which copies or resemblances of things external are imprint- 
ed, I have already shewn at sufficient length. Although, therefore, 
we should acquiesce in the conclusion, that, without our organs of 
sense, the mind must have remained destitute of knowledge, this ^jh^u^M 
concession could have no tendency whatever to favour the princi- '^^ 554^^221 
pies of materialisn^ ; as it implies nothing more, than that the im- 
pressions, made on our senses by external objects, furnish the occa- 
sions, on which the mind, by the laws of its constitution, is led to 
perceive the qualities of the material world, and to exert all the dii- ^^ 
ferent modifications of thought of which it is capable. - / 

From the very slight view of the subject, however, which has ^^^^^y^/c^Ji 
been already given, it is sufficiently evident, that this doctrine, V^^ ^ 
which refers the origin of all our knowledge to the occasions fur- ^*-'*'^*^ 
nished by sense, must be received with many Hmitations. That 
those ideas, which Mr. Locke calls ideas of reflection, (or, m other 
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words, the notions which we form of the subjects of our own con- 
sciouAiess,) are not suggested to the mind immediately by the sen- 
sations arising from the use of our organs of perception, is granted 
on all hands : and, therefore, the amount of the doctrine now men- 
tioned) is nothing more than this ; that the first occasions on which 
our various intellectual faculties are exercised, are furnished by the 
impressions made on our organs of sense, and consequently, that, 
without these impressions, it would have been impossible for us to 
arrive at the knowledge of our faculties. Agreeably to this esifela- 
nation of the doctrine, it may undoubtedly be said with plausibility, 
(and, I am inclined to believe, with truth,) that the occasions on 
which all our notions are formed, are furnished either immediately 
or ultimately by sense ; but, if I am not much mistaken, this is not the 
meaning which is commonly annexed to the doctrine, either by its 
advocates or their opponents. One thing at least is obvious, that, 
in this sense, it does not lead to those consequences which have in- 
terested one party of philosophers in its defence, and another in its 
refutation. 

There is another very important consideration which deserves 
,IL our attention in this argument : that, even on the supposition, that 

V^L^ certain impressions on our oigans of sense are necessary to awaken 
^'^^ the mind to a consciousness of its own existence, and to gfive rise to 

yt' ui/tA^fjUf ^hc exercise of its various faculties, yet all this might have happen- 
•\^r' ed, without our having any knowledge of the qualities, or even of 
the existence, of the material world. To facilitate the admission 
of this proposition, let us suppose a bemg formed in every other re- 
spect like man, but possessed of no senses, excepting those of hear- 
ing and smelling. I make choice of these two senses, because it is 
obvious, that by means of them alone we never could have arrived 
at the knowledge of the primary qualities of matter, or even of the 
existence of things external. All that we could possibly have in- 
ferred from our occasional sensations of smell and sound, would have 
been, that there existed some unknown cause by which they were 
produced. 

Let us suppose then a particular sensation to be excited in the 
mind of such a being. The moment this happens, he must necessa- 
rily acquire the knowledge of two facts at once : that of the exist- 
ence 01 iht sensation^ and thaf of his own eocistence^ as a sentient 
being. AAer the sensation is at an end, he can remember he felt it ; 
he can conceive that he feels it again. If he has felt a variety of 
different sensations, he can compare them together in respect of 
the pleasure or the pain they have afforded him, and will naturally 
desire the return of the agreeable sensations, and be afraid of the 
return of those which were painful. If the sensations of smell and 
sound are both excited in his mind a^ the same time, he can attend 
to either of them he chooses, and withdraw his attention from the 
other, or he can withdraw his attention from both, and fix it on some 
sensation he has felt formerly. In this manner, he might be led, 
merely by sensations existing in his mind, and conveying to him no 
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information concerning matter, to exercise many of his most im- 
portant faculties ; and amidst all these different modifications and 
operations of his mind, he would feel, with irresistible conviction, 
that they all belong to one and the same sentient and intelligent 
being, gr, in other words, that they are all modifications and opera- 
tions of himself — I say nothing, at present, of the various simple 
notions, (or simple ideas, as they are commonly called,) which would 
arise in his mind ; for example, the ideas of number^ of duration^ of 
eau^ and effect^ o£ personal identity ; all of which, though perfectly un- 
•like his sensations, could not fail to be suggested by means of them. 
Such a being, then, might know all that we know of mind at pre- ^4^ f&t/^C*' 
sent, and as his language would be appropriated to mind solely, and ^ 

not borrowed by analogy from material phenomena, he would even 
possess important advantages over us in conducting the study of 
pneumatol<^. 

From these observations it sufficiently appears, what is the real 
amount of the celebrated doctrine, which refers the origin of all 
our knowledge to our sensations ; and that, even granting it to be 
true, (which, for my own part, 1 am disposed to do, in the sense in 
which I have now explained it,) it would by no means follow from 
it, that our notions of the operations of mind, nor even many of 
those notions which are commonly suggested to us, in the first in- 
stance^ by the perception of external objects, are necessarily snbse' 
quent to our knowledge of the qualities, or- even of the existence, of ^ • • 
matter. * - . '^ . 

The remarks which I have offered on this doctrine will not ap- 
pear superfluous to those who recollect that, although it has, for '"^ 
many years past, been a subject of controversy in England, it con- 
tinues still to be implicitly adopted by the best philosophical writers 
in France ; and that it has been employed by some of them to sup- 
port the system of materialism, and by others to shew, that the in- 
tellectual distinctions between man and brutes arise entirely from 
the differences in their animal organization, and in their powers of 
external perception. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 



OP ATTENTION. 



y\ HEN we are deeply engaged in conversation, or occupied with ^^^.t^-c^^,/^ 
any speculation that is interesting to the mind, the surrounding ob- ^'^^'^^^f^ • 
jects either do not produce in us the perceptions they are fitted to ^.<^*^'--*'^^^^'*^ 



excite, or these perceptions are instantly forgotten. A clock, for U^'^'^^^ '^ 
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example, may strike in ihe same room with us, without our being 
able, next moment, to recollect whether we heard it or not 

In these, and similar cases, I believe, it is conmionly taken for 
granted,, that we really do not perceiye the external object. From 
some analogous facts, however, I am inclined to suspect that this 
^ ^ opinion is not well founded. A per son who falls asleep at church, 

J ' and is suddenly awaked, is unable to recollect the last words spolen 

by the preacher ; or even to recollect that he was speaking at all. 
And yet, that sleep does not suspend entirely the powers of percep- 
tion, may be inferred from this, that if the preacher were to make 
a sudden pause in his discourse, every person in the congregation, 
who was asleep, would instantly awake. In this case, therefore, it 
appears, that a person may be conscious of a perception, witliout 
being able afterwards to recollect it. 

Many other instances of the same general fact might be produced. 
IKh^H we read a book, (especially in a language which is not per- 
' ) fectly familiar to us,) we must perceive successively every different 

letter, and must afterwards combine these letters into syllables and 
words, before we comprehend the meaning of a sentence. This 
process, however, passes through the mind, without leaving any 
trace in the memory: 
rs It has been proved by optical writers, that, in perceiving the dis- 

/I ry^ tances of visible objects from the eye, there is a judgment of the 

0¥>yfx^ui^ understanding antecedent to the perception. In some cases this 
^^ 5f^ judgment is founded on a variety of circumstances combined togeth- 
er ; the conformation of the organ necessary for distinct vision ; the 
yL4/v<^^M^^ inclination of the optic axes ; the distinctness or indistinctness of 
^ the minute parts of the object ; the distances of the intervening ob- 

jects from each other, and from the eye ; and, perhaps, on other 
circumstances besides these : and yet, in consequence of our fa- 
miliarity with such processes from our earliest infancy, the percep- 
tion seems to be instantaneous ; and it requires much reasoning, to 
convince persons unaccustomed to philosophical speculations, that 
■V the fact is otherwise. 

./ ^^ Another instance of a still more familiar nature, may be of use 
oLf^$^ ^U4>€dMJ^^^ ^^ farther illustration of the same subject. It is well known, 

that our thoughts do not succeed each other at random, but accord- 
^ ^^^4^^A^l4f^ ing to certain laws of association, which modem philosophers have 
^y JLv been at much pains to investigate. It frequently, however, happens, 

particularly when the mind is animated by conversation, that it makes 
a sudden transition from one subject to another, which, at first view, 
appears to be very remote from it ; and that it requires a considera- 
ble degree of reflection, to enable the person himself by whom the 
transition was made, to ascertain what were the intermediate ideas. 
A curious instance of such a sudden transition is mentioned by Hob- 
' bes in his Leviathan. " In a company," (says he,) " in which the 

^^ conversation turned on the civil war, what coula be conceived 
^^ more impertinent, than for a person to ask abruptly. What was the 
" value of a Roman denarius ? On a little reflection, however, I 
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^^ was easily able to trace the train of thought which sii^nested the 
*' question: for the original subject of discourse naturally introduced 
^^ Uie history of the King, and of the treachery of those who sur- 
^^ rendered his person to his enemies ; this again introduced the 
^^ treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of money which he re- 
^^ ceiyed for his reward. — And all this train of ideas,^^ (says Hobbes,) 
^^ passed through the mind of the speaker in a twinkling, in conse- 
^^ quence of the velocity of thoughf It is by no means improbable, 
that if the speaker himself had been interrogated about the connex- 
ion of ideas, which led him aside from the original topic of dis- 
course, he would have found himself, at first, at a loss for an answer. 

In the instances which have been last mentioned, we have also a <~* 
proof, that a perception, or an idea, which passes throi^h the mind ^ '^''^ 
without leaving any trace in the memory, may yet serve to in- ^^ ^*33^ 
troduce other ideas connected with it by the laws of association.^^jj^^^ c'^C-^ 
Other proofs of this important fact shall be mentioned afterwards. 

When a perception or an idea passes through the mind, without 
our being able to recollect it next moment, tibe vulgar themselves 
ascribe our want of memory to a want of attention. Thus, in the 
instance already mentioned, of the clock, a person, upon observing 
that the minute hand had just passed twelve, would naturally say, 
that he did not attend to the clock when it was striking. There 
seems, therefore, to be a certain effort of the mind upon which, even 
in the judgment of the vulgar, memory in some measure depends ; 
and which they distinguish by the name of attention. 

The connexion between attention and memory has been remark- 
ed by many authors. ^^ Nee dubinm est,^' (says Quinctilian, speaking 
of memory,) ^^ quin» plurimum in hac parte valeat mentifi intentio, et 
^^ velut acies luminum a prospectu rerum quas intuetur non aversa.'' ' 

The same observation has been made by Locke,* and by most of 
the writers on the subject of education. 

But although the connexion between attention and memory 
has been frequentiy remarked in general terms, I do not recollect 
that the power of attention has been mentioned by any of the writers 
on pneumatology, in their enumeration of the faculties of the mind;1 
nor has it been considered by any one, so far as I know, as of suffi* 
cient importance to deserve a particular examination. Helvetius, in- 
deed, in his very ingenious work, de V Esprit^ has entitled one of his 

* ** Memory depeodi mtich oo atteatioo and repefitioD.** Locke*! Eisay, b. i. chap. x. 

f Some uD]>ortaDt obiervatioot oo the lobject of attention occur in different parU of ■ 
Dr. Reid'a writiogi, particalarly in bii Eatayi oo the lotelleclual Powers of Man, p. 62 ; 
nod in hia Esaays oo the Active Powers of Alan, p. 78, et aeq.— To this ingenious author 
we are indebted for the remark, that attention to things external, is properly called o6- 
scrmfiofi ; nod attention to the subirctsof our consciousness, r^flottion. He has also ex* 
plained the causes of the peculiar difficulties which accompany this last exertion of the 
mind, and which form the chief obstacles to the progress of pneumatology. 1 shall 
have occasion, in another part of this work, to treat of habits of inattention in general, 
and to suggest some practical hints with respect to the culture both of the powers* of 
observation and reflection. The view which I propose to take of attention at present, is 
extremely limited ; and is intended merely to comprehend such general principles as arc 
oeccasary to prepttie the reader for the chapters which arc to follow. 
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chapters, De Pinegale eapaciti d^AttetUion ; but what he considers 
under this article, is chieny that capacity of patient inquiry, (or as 
he calls it, une attention swvit) upon which philosophical genius 
aeems in a great measure to depend. He has also remarked,* with 
the writers already mentioned, that the impression which any thing 
makes on the memory depends much on the degree of attention we 
give to it; but he has taken no notice of that effort which is abso- 
lutely essential to the lowest degree of memory. It is this^ffort 
:;. that I propose to consider at present ; — not those diffefenTdegTees oT 
attention which imprint things more or less deeply on the mind, but 
that act or effort, without which we have no recollection or memory 
whatever. 

With respect to the nature of this effort, it is^ierhaps impossible 
for us to obtain much satisfaction. We often speak of greater and 
. less deg^es of attention ; and, I believe, in these cases, conceive the 
• • * mind (if I may use the expression) to exert itself with different de- 
Ap^^tM^^t^ grees of energy. I am doubtful, however, if this expression con- 
f • veys any distinct meaning. For my own part, I am inclined to sup- 

fiMi^jUe^ pose, (though I would by no means be understood to speak with con- 
fidence,) that it is essential to memory, that the perception or the 
idea, that we would wish to remember, should remain in the mind for 
a certain space of time, and should be contemplated by it exclusively 
of every thing else ; and that attention consists partly, (perhaps en- 
tirely) in the effort of the mind, to detain the idea or the perception, 
and to exclude the other objects that solicit its notice. 

Notwithstanding, however, the difficulty of ascertaining in what 
this act of the mind consists, every person must be satisfied of its re- 
ality from his own consciousness ; and of its essential connexion 
with the power of memory. I have already mentioned several in- 
stances of ideas passing through the mind, without our being able to 
recollect them next moment. These instances were produced, mere- 
ly to illustrate the meaning I annex to the word Attention ; and to 
recall to the recollection of the reader a few striking cases, in which 
the possibility of our carrying on a process of thought, which we are 
unable to attend to at the time, or to remember afterwards, is 
acknowledged in the received systems of philosophy. I shall now 
mention some other phenomena, which appear tp me to be very 
similar to these, and to be explicable in the same manner ; although 
they have commonly been referred to very different principles. 
The wonderful effect of practice in the formation of habits, has 
A been often and justly taken notice of, as one of the most curious cir- 
«. '^^tii'iti^C. cumstances in the human constitution. A mechanical operation, for 
^0^/C*^ example, which we at first performed with the utmost difficulty, 
comes, in time, to be so familiar to us, that we are able to perform 
it without the smallest danger of mistake ; even while the attention 
appears to be completely engaged with other subjects. The truth 

* ** C^eft rattHition, plun du moins grande, qai grsTe pitti oo moim profondemeDt let 
ohjets dam la mf moire.^* 
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seems to be, that in conseqcience of the associatioD of ijleas, the dif- 
ferent steps, of the process present themselves successively to the 
thongiitB, withont any recollection on our part, and with a degree of 
rapi^ty proportioned to the length of our experience ; so as to save 
us entirely the trouble of heatation and reflection, by giving as every 
moment a precise and steady notion of the effect to be produced.* 

In the case of some operations which are very familiar to us, we 
find ourselves unable to attend to, or to recollect, the acts of the q 

will by which they were preceded; and accordingly, some pluloeo- » <:7<~ 

phers of great eminence have called in question the existence of such ^JlxZiff^^ "^ 
volitions ; and have represented our habitual actions as involuntary <% 
and mechanical. But surely the circumstance of our inability to'^^'*^'^^*'*'''^ 
recollect our volitions, does not authorize us to dispute their possi* u^t^Ua^^ ^ 
bility ; any more than our inability to attend to the process of the "L^^^^^ 
the mind, in estimating the distance of an object from the eye, autho- 
rizes us to affirm that the perception is instantaneous. Nor does it 
add any force to the objection to urgfe, that there are instances in 
which we find it difficult, or perhaps impossible, to check our habito* 
a! actions by a contraiy volition. For it must be remembered, that 
this contrary volition does not remain with us steadily during the -^ 
whole operation, but is merely a general intention or resolution, 
which is banished from the mind, as soon as the occasion presents 
itself with which the habitual train of our thoughts and volitions is 
associated.! ^ 

It may indeed be said, that these observations only prove the ^IL^fU^o^ 
possibility that our habitual actions may be voluntary.^ fiut if this be ^ . . . 

admitted, nothing more can well be required ; for surely, if these y ^i«K-*^^^ 
phenomena are clearly explicable from the known and acknowledged ,^^^^1<»^.^ 
laws of the human mind, it would be unphilosophical to devise a new T ^^^^^ 
principle on purpose to account for them. The doctrine, therefore, ''''^^^ 
which I have laid down with respect to the nature of habits, is by no 
means founded on hypothesis, as has been objected to me by some of 
my friends ; but on the contrary, the chai^ of hypothesis falls 
on those who attempt to e7q>lain them, by saying that they are me- 
thanieal or fjaAomoAic ; a doctrine which, if it is at all intelligible^ 

* I do not mean by thif obferrBtioo, to nil io qaeitioo the e£B!ctf wbieb (be practice of 
tbe neehanical arts haioo the muiclet of the bodj. Tbeie are as indisputable as its ef- 
fects oo tbe mind. A man who has been accustomed to write with bis right hand, caa 
write better with his left hand than another who never practised the art at all; but be 
caooot write so well with his left hand as with his rifcbt— The eifcets of practice, then* 
(bre, it should leeoit are produced partly oo the mind, and partly on the body. 

f The tolutioo of this difficulty which is given by Dr. PorterSeld, is somewhat curioos. 

** Such is the power of custom and habit, that many actions, which are oo doubt volun* 
tary, and proceed from oar mind, are in certain circumstances rendered necessary, so at • 
iD^pear altogether mechanical, and independent of our wills; but it does not from 
Ibeoae follow, that our mind is not concerneo in such motions, hot only that it has impo^ 
cd upon itself a law, whereby it regulates and governs them to the greatest advantage. 
la all this, there ii nothing of intrinsical neoeaiity ; the mind is at absolute liberty to 
act as it pleases ; but being a wise agent, it cannot choose but to act in conformity to this 
law, by reason of the utili^ and advantage that ariMi firom this way of acting.** Tbia- 
nsi on Tas Ej i, vol. ii* p> 17. 
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jnust be underBtood as impljFiog the existence of some law of our 
constitution, which has been hitherto unobserved by philosophers ; 
and to which, I beUeye, it will be difficult to find any thing analo* 
gous in our constitution. 
I h In the foregoing observations, I have had in view a favourite 
' doctrine of Dr. Hartley ; which has been maintained also of late 
by a much higher authority, 1 mean Dr. Reid. 

^^ Habit,'^* (says this ingenious author,} " differs much from in- 

.^^. s\^ ^' stinct, not in its nature but in its origin ; the last being natural, the 

^^* , y^, '* first acquired. Both operate without will or intention, without 

**'*'^'^ ^/' " thought, and therefore may be called mechanical principles.'' In 

,^»^^fr»#»f*»**fanother passage,! he expresses himself thus : '* I conceive it to be 

" a part of our constitution, that what we have been accustomed 

^^ to do, we acquire not only a facility but a proneness to do on 

(( like occasions; so that it requires a particular will or effort to for- 

" bear it, but to do it requires, very often, no will at all." 

The same doctrine \& laid down still more expUcitly* by Dr. 
Hartley. 

(( Suppose," (says he,) ^^ a person who has a perfectly voluntary 
^( command over his fingers, to begin to learn to play on the harpsi- 
^^ chord. The first step \& to move his fingers from key to key, with 
^^ a slow motion, looking at the notes, and exerting an express act of 
^^ volition in every motion. By degrees the motions cUng to one 
*' another, and to the impressions of the notes, in the way of associi^ 
^^ tion, so oiten mentioned, the acts of volition growing less and less 
^( express all the time, till at last they become evanescent and im- 
(^ perceptible. For an expert performer will play from notes, or 
^^ ideas laid up in the memory, and at the same time carry on a quite 
'^ different train of thoughts in his mind ; or even hold a conversa- 
^' tion with another. Whence we may conclude, that there is no in- 
'' tervention of the idea, or state of mind, called Will."| Cases of 
this sort Hartley calls ^' transitions of voluntary actions into automatic 
" ones." 

I cannot help thinking it more philosophical to suppose, that 

those actions which are originally voluntary, always continue so ; 

although, in the case of operations which are become habitual in 

consequence of long practice, we may not be able to recollect every 

different volition. Thus, in th^case of a performer on the harpsi- 

<jc^ fi^ chord, I apprehend, that there M^lin act of the will preceding every 

^^^^ motion of every finger, although' he may not be able to recollect 

y/\^ these volitions afterwards ; and although he may, during the time of 

^ v-^f*-^-***^ h&B performance, be employed in carrying on a separate train of 

^/^^^Jdin^ thought. For, it must be remarked, that the most rapid performer 

can, when he pleases, play so slowly, as to be able to attend to, and 

to recollect, every separate act of his will in the various movements 

of his fingers ; and he can gradually accelcjlrate the rate of his exe- 

* Em&yt on the Actitre Powen of Mao, p. 12^. f Ibid. p. 130. 

I Vol i. p. 108, 109. 
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ctition, till he is unable to recollect these acts. Now, in this in- 
stance, one of two suppositions must be made; the one is, that the 5^-^ **y^ 
operations in the two cases are carried on precisely in the same ^^Xt^^-^^^ . 
manner, and differ only in the degpree of rapidity, and that when this 
rapidity exceeds a certain rate, the acts of the will are too iho« 
mentary to leave any impression on the memory. — The other is, 
that when the rapidity exceeds a certain rate, the operation is taken 
entirely out of our hands ; and is carried on by some unknown power, 
of the nature of which we are as ignorant, as of the cause of the ^ -* \ (^ 
circulation of the blood, or of the motion of the intestines.* The /^^ 
last supposition seems to me to be somewhat similar to that of a man 
who should maiiitain, that, although a body projected with a mode- 
rate velocity, is seen to pass through all the intermediate spaces in 
moving from one place to another, yet we are not entitled to con- 
clude, that this happens when the body moves so quickly as to be- ^ / 
come invisible to the eye. The^ former supposition is supported by 6 - ^ ^<^'- ■ *', 
the analogy of many other facts in our constitution. Of some of these 
I have already taken notice ; and it would be easy to add to the 
number. — An expert accountant, for example, can sum up, almost ^ . / 
with a single glance of his eye, a long column of figures. He can ^ 
tell the sum with unerring certainty, while, at the same time, he is 
miable to recollect any one of the figures of which that sum is com- 
posed ; and yet nobody doubts, that each of these figures has passed 
through his mind ; or supposes, that when the rapidity of the pro- 
cess becomes so great, &at he is unable to recollect the various 
steps of it, he obtains the result by a sort of inspiration. This last 
supposition would be perfectly analogous to Dr. Hartley^s doctrine 
concerning the nature of our habitual exertions. , . 

The only plausible objection which, I think, can be offered to the ^^ ^?^*^ ^ 
principles 1 have endeavoured to establish on this subject, is founded L.4.,tXu^^ J 
on the astonishing, and ahnost incredible rapidity, they necessarily^ ^^*^3«^ tf 
suppose in our intellectual operations. — ^When a person, for exam- '^^7^^ 7 
pie, reads aloud ; there must, according to this doctrine, be a sepa- 
rate volition preceding the articulation of every letter ; and it has 
been found, by actual trial,t that it is p<»8ible to pronounce about 
two thousand letters in a minute. Is it reasonable to suppose, that 

• Tbia teems (o have beeo the opioioo of Biihop Berkeley, whoie doctriiw eoneenfais 
the nature of our habitual actiooa, coinddei with that of the two philoMphen alriOfdy. 

Quoted. ** It mutt be owned, we are not coopcions of the systole and diastole of the 
eart, or the motion of the diaphragm. It may not, nevertheless, be theoee inferred, that 
onkoowing nature can act repilarly as well as ourselves. The trae inference is, that the 
telf-thinkiof individual, or human person, is not the real author of those natural motions. 
And, in foct, no man blames himself, if they are wroog , or values hiooself, if they are right. 
The same may be said of the Sogen of a muiictan, which some object to be moved by 
Inbit, which understands not ; it being evident that what is done by role, most proceed 
Trom something that understands the rule ; therelbre, if not from the moiidan tiimaelf, 
from some other active intelligence; the same, perhaps, which governs bees and spiders, 
and moves the limbs of those who walk in their 8leep.'*~See a Treatise, entitled, Sais, 
p. 133, 2d edit. 

f Incredibili velocitate peraguntor et repetuntnr musculorum contractiooes. Docent 
conoi, prRiertim quadnipcdom i vel liaguai qon qnadriogenta vocabula, ^ort« bb aUlt 
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the mind is capsble of so waaaj different acts in an interval of tiaie 
so veiy inconsiderable ? 

Witi^ reject to this objection, it may be observed, in the first 
j^ace, that all ar^ments against the roregoing doctrine with re- 
spect to our habitual exertions, in so far as they are founded on the 
inconceivable nq[>idity which they suppose in our intellectual opera- 
tions, apply equally to the common doctrine ccmceming our pcupcep- 
tion of distance by the eye. But this is not alL To what does the. 
- supposition amount, which is considered as so incredible 2 Only to 
Ihis, that the mind is so formed, as to be able to carry on certain in- 
tellectual processes, in intervals of time too short to be estimated by 
our fiM^ulties} a supposition which, so far fi'om being extravagant, is 
supported by the analogy of many of our most certain conclusions in 
y natural philosophy. The discoveries made by the nucroscope have 

^^''"/^^ laid open to our senses a woiid of wonders, the existence of which 
^l^^^^^^/lMurdly any man would have admitted upon inferiour evidence ; and 
'*''**^^*****1bave gradually prepared the way for those physical speculations, 
which explain some of the most extraordinary phenomena of nature, 
by means of modifications of matter far too subtile for the esiamina* 
^ ^-i^^^yl^ ^><^ of our oigans. Why then should it be considered as unphilo- 
Jj''^ I sophical, afler having demonstrated the existence of various intel- 
^^^^^^^^^^tf^^^^lectnal processes which escape our attention in consequence of their 
'^^^[[[^^^fapidity, to cany the supposition a little fiurther, in order to bring 
under the known laws of the homan constitutioii, a class of mental 
operations, which must otherwise remain perfectly inexplicaUe ? Sure- 
ly, our ideas of time are merely relative, as well as our ideas of exten- 
sion ; nor is there any good reason for doubting, that, if our powers of 
attention and memory were more perfect than they are, so as to give 
us the same advttitege in examining rapid events which the micros- 
cope gives for examining minute portions of extension, they would 
enlarge our views with respect to the intellectual world, no less, 
than that instrument has with respect to the material. 

It nay contribute to remove, still more completely, some of the 
scruples which are naturally suggested by the toreg<Hii^ doctrine, to 
p remark, that, as the great use of attention and memoiy is to enable 
!^uif ii^Ku>^ ^ ^^ treasure up the results of our experience and reflection for the 
^T, \y future regulation of our conduct, it would have answered no purpose 
tP iu, »^i^ for the author of our nature to have extended their province to 
L^j^^jj those intervals of time, which we have no occasion to estimate in 
'^'^^^^'^^ the common business of life. All the intellectual processes I have 
^»^ jA^r- mentioned are subservient to some particular end, either of percep- 
^^^^^^l^^tion or of action ; and it would have been perfectly superfluous, if^ 
/ after this end were gained, the steps which are instrumental in bring- 

ing it about were all treasured up in the memory. Such a constitu- 

literai, eiprimit , ipatio temporit quod minulum vocare tolemui, qoamvis ad multat Ute- 
ris eiprimeodas piares niUGuloruin eoDtractioDcs reqaireDtur. 

Conspeetw ilftdiancTAaorefJco, Jud. Jac. Grexory, 
Sdit altera f p. 171. 
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tioa of oar nature would liaTe IumI no other effect bat to store the 
mind with a variety of useless particolars. 

After all I have said, it will perhaps be still thoaght, tiiat some of 
the reasonings I have offered are too hjFpothetical ; and it is even 
possible, that some may be disposed rather to dispute the common 
theory of vision, than admit the conclasions I have endeavoured to 
establish. To such readers the following considerations may be of 
use, as they afford a more palpable instance, than any I have yet 
Bsentioned, of the rapidity with which the thooghts nu^ be trained 
by practice, to shift from one thing to another. . . */ 

When an equilibrist balances a rod upon his finger, not only the ^ \jJj[Jw^ 
attention of his mind, but the observation of his eye, is constantly ^if 
requisite^— It is evident that the part of his body which siq»port8 
the object is never wholly at rest ; otherwise the object would no 
more stand upon it, than if placed in the same position upon a table. 
The equilibrist, therefore, must watch, in the very beginning, every 
inchnation of the object from the proper position, in otder to cooi^ 
teract this inclination by a contrary movement. In this manner, the 
object has never time to fall in any one direction, and is supported 
in a way somewhait ana^gous to that in which a top is supported on 
a pivot, by being madft to spin upon an axisw— -That a person should 
be able to do thb in the case of a single object, is curious ; but that 
he should be able to balance in the same way, two, or three, upon 
different parts of his body, and at the same time balance himself on 
a small cord or wire, is indeed wonderful. Nor is it possible to con- - 
ceive that, in such an instance, the mind, at one and the same mo- 
ment, attends to these different equilibriums ; for* it is not merely the 
attention which is requisite, but the eye. We must therefore con* 
elude, that both of these are directed successively to the different 
equilibriums, but change from one object to another with such velo- 
city, that the effect, with respect to the experiment, is the same as 
if they were directed to all the objects constantly. 

It is worth while to remark farther, with respect to thi^last iUus*r/W: /L^^ 
tration, that it affords direct evidence of the possibility o^ur exert- ^y/^ o^»<^i>^ 
ing acts of the will, which we are unable to recollect; for the S^^^^^j-^^ 
movements ^ the equilibrist do not succeed each other in. a regu- ^ ^^^^//^ 
lar order, like those of the harpsichord player, in performing a ^ €^i4^»^**^^ 
piece of music, but must in every instance be regulated by acci- 
dents, which may vary in numberless respects, and which indeed 
must yary in numberiess respects, every time he repeats the ex- 
periment : and therefore, although, in the former case, we shouki 
suppose, with Hartley, ^^ that the motions cling to one another, and 
^^ to the impressions of the notes, in the way of association, without 
^^ any intervention of the state of mind called will,'' yet, in this in- 
stance, even the possiMlity of such a supposition is directly contradict- 
ed W the fact 

The dexterity of jugglers, (which, by the way, merits a greater 
degree of attention fr<nn philosophers, than it has yet attracted,^ aA 
foHs many curious illustrations of the same doctrine. The whole of 
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thiB art Beems to me to be founded on this principle ; that it is possi- 

. bie for a person, by long practice, to acquire a power, not only of 

k fA/1 4'm^ carrying on certain intellectnal processes more quickly than other 

v^^^jjLc^ men, f for all the feats of legerdemain suppose the exercise of ob- 

/^^'^^^ servation, thought, and voUtion,) but of performing a variety of 

movements with the hand, before the eyes of a company, in an in- 
terval of time too short to enable the spectators to exert that degree 
of attention which is necessary to lay a foundation for memory.* 

As some philosophers have disputed the influence of the will in 
the case of habits, so others, (particularly Stahl and his followers) 
have gone into the opposite extreme, by referrii^ to the will all the 
vital motions. If it be admitted, (say these philosophers,) that there 
\cv^ /fi.sn\Jt^ ^® instances in which we will an effect, without being aole to make 
_ J L it an object of attention, is it not possible that, what we commonly 
) **T*^ call the vital and involuntary motions, may be the consequences of 

itHi/triAt/ &^ our own thought and volition ? But there is surely a wide difference 
ftHUtia^^^^ between those cases, in which the mind was at first conscious of 

tijiought and volition, and gradually lost the power of attending to 
them, from the growing rapidity of the intellectual process, and a 
case in which the effect itself is perfectly unknown to the bulk of 
mankind, even after they arrive at maturity, and in which this effect 
has continued to take place with the most perfect regularity, from 
the very beginning of their animal existence, and long before the 
first dawn of either reflection or experience. 

Some of the followers of Stahl have stated the fact rather inaccu- 
f J ^ rately, even with respect to our habitual exertions. Thus Dr. Por- 

t^vi^«^ tfiW terfield, in his Treatise on the Eye, is at pains to prove, that the 
f/Ziiin^ v^* ^^^ ^'"^^ think and will without knowledge or consciousness. But 
^^^ this, I own, is to me inconceivable. The true state of the fact, I ap- 

Vt^jHC' c^^vi- prebend, is, that the mind may think and will, without attending to 

its thoughts and volitions, so as to be able afterwards to recollect 
them. — ^Nor is this merely a verbal criticism ; for there is an impor- 
tant difference between consciousness and attention, which it is veiy 
necessary to keep in view, in order to think upon this subject with 
any degree of precision.! The one is an involuntary state of the 
mind; the other is a voluntary act; the one has no immediate con- 
nexion with memory, but the other is so essentially subservient 
to it, that, without some degree of it, the ideas and perceptions which 
pass through the mind, seem to leave no trace behind them. 

When two persons are speakii^ to us at once, we can attend to 
either of them at pleasure, without being much disturbed by the 
other. If we attempt to listen to both, we can understand neither. 

• See Note (£.) 

t The dittinctiooi belweeo atteotioo and cooiciooioeis it poiotod oat bf Dr. Reid, ia 
his Enayt oo the lotellectual Poweri of Mud, p. 60. ** Atteotkn if a voluotary acc ; it 
require! an active exertion to begin and to continue it ; and it may be continued as loof 
ai we wiU ; but ComeioutneM is involuntary, and of no continuance, cbaof^ng with eveiy 
tboaght** The same author has remarked, that time two operations of the ouod htva 
been Crcqaeatly coofounded by philoiophen, and particularly by Mr. Locke* 
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The fact seems to be, that when we attend constantlj to one of the 

speakers, the words spoken bj the other make no impression on the 

memory, in consequence of our not attending to them; and affect ns 

as little as if they had not been uttered. This power, however, of 

the mind to attend to either speaker at pleasure, supposes that it is, 

at one and the same time, conscious of the sensations which both ^ 

produce. >^. 

Another well-known fact may be of use in illustrating the same Ijfs^ ^^^ 5 
distinction. A person who accidentally loses his sight, never fails to ^/fjL/i^ tf^^v«f* 
improve gradually in the sensibility of his touch. — ^Now, there are ^/ ^ / 
only two ways of explaining this. The one is, that, in consequence^"*^ 7 *^**'^ 
of the loss of the one sense, some change takes place in the physical^«2^i^2i^«^ 
constitution of the body, so as to improve a different organ of per- ' 

ception. The other, that the mind gradually acquires a power of 
attending to and remembering those slighter sensations of which it 
was formerly conscious, but which, from our habits of inattention, 
made no impression whatever on the memory. No one, surely, 
can hesitate for a moment, in pronouncing which of these two sup- 
positions is the more philosophical. 

Having treated, at considerable length, of those habits in which . y y. 
both mind and body are concerned, I proceed to make a few re- /if*'** P^ 
marks on some phenomena which are purely intellectual; wA i^^jfyU^t^*^^^^ 
which, I think, are explicable on the same principles with those 
which have been now under our review. 

Every person who has studied the elements of geometry, must 
have observed many cases, in which the truth of a theorem struck 
him the moment he heard the enunciation. I do not allude to those 
theorems the truth of which is obvious almost to sense, such as, that 
any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side, or that 
one circle cannot cut another circle in more than two points ; bujt^ 
to some propositions with respect to quantity, considered abstractly, ^. 
(to some, for example, in the fifth book of Euclid) which almost 
every student would be ready to admit without a demonstration. 
These propositions, however, do by no means belong to the class- of 
axioms ; for their evidence does not strike every person equally, 
but requires a certain degree of quickness to perceive it At the 
same time, it frequently happens, that, although we are convinced ) 
the proposition is true, we cannot state immediately to others upon ^ > \ 
what our conviction is founded. In such cases, I think it highly JLm^^* ^rvw^ 
probable, that before we give our assent to the theorem, a process ^^^iUp^^^^ 
of thought* has passed through the mind, but has passed through it , ^/ mJula 
so quickly, that we cannot without difficulty arrest our ideas in their ^T^^*^^ *^^^* 
rapid succession, and state them to others in their proper and logi- 
cal order. It is some confirmation of this theory, that there are no 
propositions, of which it is more difficult to give a legitimate proof A/^ fi/y^P- 

* Of the oatare of these proceiMs of thought, I thall treat fully io another part of my ^*^ « y^ i 
work, aoder the article of Reacoomg. I have exprened myself coocemiog thcos, in this ^^ff*^**'^] 
chapter, In as general terms at postiUf. >- l,ua^ m^ fti 
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from first priBci)ple8, than of tiMMe which are only removed a few 
steps from the class of axioms— ^md that those men who are the 
most remarkable for their qoick perception of mathematical troth, 
are seldom clear and methodical in communicating their knowledge 
to others.— -A man of a moderate degree of quickness, the veiy first 
<^. time he is made acquainted with the fundamental principles ii the 

method of fluxions, or of the method of prime and ultimate ratios, is 
almost instantaneously satisfied of their truth ; yet how difficult is it 
to demonstrate these principles rigorously ! 
/ j What I have now said with respect to mathematics, may be ap- 
plied in a great measure to the other branches of knowle<i^e. How 
many questions daily occur to us, in morals, in politics, and in com- 
mon life, in considering which, we aknost instantaneously see where 
the troth lies, although we are not in a condition, all at once, to 
y explain the grounds of our conyiction ! Indeed I apprehend, there 
V€^M^« <^- are few, even among those who have devoted themselves to study, 
T^Cw^ '^'^-^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ °^^ been habituated to communicate their know- 
^. . • ledge to others, who are able to exhibit in their natural order, the 

■^^'**^^***^ different steps of any investigation by which they have been led to 
-^ /(.^..du/dA^ fonn a particular conclusion. The common observation, therefore, 
^^ that an obscure elocution always indicates an imperfect knowledge 
of the subject, although it may perhaps be true with respect to men . 
who have cultivated the art of speaking, is by no means to be relied 
on as a general rale, in jui^ng of the talents of those, whose spe- 
culations have been carried on with a view merely to their own 
private satisfaction. 

In the course of my own experience, I have heard of more than 

one instance of men, who, without any mathematical education, were 

able, on a Uttle reflection, to give a solution of any simple algebni-*' 

cal problem ; and who, at the same time, were perfectly incapable 

of explaining by what steps they obtained the result In these 

cases, we have a direet proof of die possibility of investigating even 

YC"*^ ^iiofp^n^^ which are pretty remote, by an intellectual process, which, 

jT as soon as it is finished, vanishes almost entirely from the memoiy. 

J^^'*^'*'*^ <^-_It is probable, that something of the same kind takes place much 

>v/c^. more frequently in the other branches of knowledge, in which our 

reasonii^ consist commonly but of a few steps. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think, that it is in this way that by far the greater part of 
^ our speculative conclusions are formed. 

. y There is no talent, I apprehend, so essential to a public speaker, 

fv/^>c/i^fc^^^-^*3g to be aWe to state clearly every different step of those trains oif 
^ 'LtM^^'t thought by which he himself was led to the conclusions he wishes 
.to establish. Much may be here done by study and experience. 
yyf ^t- ^^vi^- Even in those cases in which the truth of a proposition seems to 
j^fy strike us instantaneously, although we may not be able, at first, to 
7 V''^'^^''^ discover the media of proof, we seldom fail in the discovery by per- 
severance. — ^Nothing contributes so much to form this talent as the 
study of metaphysics ; not the absurd metaphysics of the schools, 
but that study which has the operations of the mind for its object. 
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By habitoatmg q8 to reflect on the subjects of our consciousness, it 
enables us to retard, in a considerable degree, the current of thought ; 
to arrest many of those ideas, which would otherwise escape our 
notice ; and to render the arguments which we employ for the con- 
viction of others, an exact transcript of those trains of inquiry and [) 
reasoning, which originally led us to form our opinions. /^rr j> 

These observations lead me to take notice of an important dis- J/v^ajM^^*'^^ 
tinction between the intellectual habits of men of speculation and ^^t^J^Jk &pyyy. 
action. The latter, who are under a necessity of thinking and decid- / 

ing on the spur of the occasion, are led to cultivate, as much as pos- ^ ^-t^-vi-i'*-** 
sible, a quickness in their mental operations, and sometimes acquire ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^ 
it in so great a degree, that their judgments seem to be almost in- fy^^^^ 
tuitive. To those, on the other hand, who have not merely to form 
opinions for themselves, but to communicate them to others, it i» 
necessary to retard the train of thought as it passes in the mind, so ^ 
as to be able afterwards to recollect every different step of the pro- 
cess; a habit, which, in some cases, has such an influence on the 
intellectual powers, that there are men, who, even in their private 
speculations, not only make use of words as an instrument of thought, 
but form these words into regular sentences. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, a paradoxical observation, that . ■ 
one great employment of philosophers, in a refined age, is to \xnii%Pfi.^*Xo^^jU^ 
to light, and arrange, those rapid and confused trains of thought, v^^^^,^.^^,^ ^ 
which appear from the structure of languages, and from the monu- ^'^T^^/iA 
ments of ancient laws and governments, to have passed through the^'^ ^**'<^^^^^''*^ ' 
minds of men in the most remote and unenlightened periods. In .^^.^jj^ -^^^^ljCZc 
proof, however, of this, it ia sufficient to mention the systematical 
analogy which we find, to a certain deeree, running through the 
structure of the most imperfect tongues, (for example, in the forma- 
tion of the difiierent parts of the verbs,) and those general principles, 
which the philosophical lawyer traces amidst an apparent chaos of 
precedents and statutes. In the language, too, of the rudest tribe, _ 
we find words transferred from one subject to another, which indi- ^ 
cate, in the mind of the individual who first inade the transference, 
some perception of resemblance or of analogy. Such transferences 
can hardly be ascribed to accident, but may be considered as proofs 
that the analogies, which the philosopher afterwards points out be- 
tween the objects which are distinguished by the same name, had 
been perceived by the inventors of language, although it is more 
than probable that they never expressed them in words, nor could 
even have explained them if they had been questioned on the 
subject 

Nor will this appear a bold or incredible supposition, if we reflect ji,v.^M^<-J^ i 
on the sagacity and ingenuity which savages, and even peasants, dis- a'^^ ' * 
cover, in overcoming the difficulties which occur in their situation.^*=*'^'^^'^>^^ ^ 
They do not, indeed, engage in long processes of abstract reasoning, iv^.tft^v^<^^^ 
for which they have no inclination, and which it is impossible to car- 
ry on without the usie of a cultivated and a copious language ; but, 
when pressed by present circumstances, they combine means to ac- 

VOL. I. 10 
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complish particalar ends, in a manner which indicates the exercise 
hoth of invention and of reasoning. It is probable that such pro- 
cesses are carried on in their minds with much less assistance from 
language, than a philosopher would derive on a similar occasion ; 
and it is almost certain, that they would find themselves perfectly 
incapable of communicating to others the steps by which they were 
led to their conclusions. Inconsequence of these circumstances, the 
^ '. y . attainments of the hu man^ mind, in its^ ruder state, perish withjthe 
individual, without being recorded in writing^ or perhaps expressed 
in words ; and we are left to infer them indirectly from the struc- 
ture of language, or from the monuments of ancient customs and 
institutions. 

When a train of thought leads to any interesting conclusion, or 
excites any pleasant feeling, it becomes peculiarly difficult to arrest 
^ our fleeting ideas ; because the mind, when once it has felt the plea* 

sure, has little inclination to retrace the steps by which it arrived at 
it. This is one great cause of the difficulty attending philosophical 
. criticism. When a critic explains to us, why we are pleased with 

i4xyU: c^^'any particular beauty, or offended with any defect, it is evident, that 
if his theory be just, the circumstances which he points out as the 
foundation of our pleasure or uneasiness, must have occurred to our 
minds before we were pleased with the beauty, or offended with the 
defect. In such cases, it sometimes happens, when a critic has been 
fortunate in his theory, that am recognise at first sight our old ideas, 
and, without any farther consideration, are ready to bear testimony 
to the truth, from our own consciousness. So very difficult, how- 
ever, is it to attend to the ideas which excite such feelings, that it 
often appears to be doubtful, whether a theory be right or wrong ; 
and that where there is every reason to believe that the pleasure is 
produced in all men in the same way, different critics adopt different 
_ theories with respect to its cause. It is long practice alone, joined 
to what is commonly called a metapTiysical turn oT mind, (by which 
. . I think is chiefly to be understood, a capacity of reflecting on the 
flT^'C^^w^'^ subjects of our consciousness,^ that can render such efforts of atten- 
^^yJ^;J^ tion easy. Exquisite sensibility, so far from being useful in this 
^ species of criticism, both gives a disrelish for the study, and disqua- 
lifies for pursuing it. 

Before we leave the subject of attention, it is proper to take no- 

^ tice of a question which has been stated with respect to it ; whether 

^-^-v . we have the power of attending to more tton one thing at one and 

> y /v^vn.^M^> the same instant ; or, in other words, whether we can attend at one 

^^^P ^ and the same instant, to objects which we can attend to separate- 

ru.^ itza^ ^y ^* '^^'® question has, if I am not mistaken, been already decided 

by several philosophers in the negative; and I acknowledge, for 

- '^t-.-*^ my own part, that although their opinion has not only been called in 

^::^iU--question by others, but even treated with some degree of contempt 

• I have added tbii rxplanatioa to obviate the qnrilioo, What ii meaot by 9fif 
object !* 
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as filtogether hypothetical, it appears to me to he the most reasona- 
ble and philosophical that we can form on the subject. 

There is indeed a great Tariety of cases, in which the mind ap- 
parently exerts different acts of attention, at once ; but from the in- 
stances which have already been mentioned, of the astonishing ra- 
pidity of thought, it is obvious, that all this may be explained, with- 
out supposing these acts to be co-existent ; and I may even venture 
to add, it may ail be explained in the most satisfactory manner, with- 
out ascribii^ to our intellectual operations a greater degree of ra- 
pidity, than that with which we know from the fact that they are 
sometimes carried on. The effect of practice, in increasing this 
capacity of apparently attending to different things at once, renders 
this explanation of the phenomenon in question more probable than 
any other. 

The case of the ^uilibrist and rope-dancer already mentioned, f^^yjVj^ 
is particularly favourable to this explanation ; as it affords direct ^ 
evidence of the possibility of the mind^s exerting different succes- 
sive acts in an interval of time so short, as to produce the same sen- 
sible effect, as if they had been exerted at one and the same mo- 
ment In this case, indeed, the rapidity of thought is so remarka- 
ble, that if the different acts of the mind were not all necessarily 
accompanied with different movements of the eye, there can be no 
reason for doubting, that the philosophers, whose doctrine I am now 
controverting, would have asserted, that they are all mathematically 
co-existent. 

Upon a question, however, of this sort, which does not admit of 
a perfectly direct appeal to the fact, I would by no means be under- 
stood (^ Jecide with confidence ; and therefore I should wish the 
conclusions I am now to state, to be received as only conditionally 
established. They are necessary and obvious consequences of the 
general principle, ^^ that the mind can only attend to one thii^ at 
^ once ;'^ but must stand or fall with the truth of that supposition. 

It is conunonly understood, I believe, that, in a concert of music, ^a-v^-^c^^^;^ 
a good ear can attend to the different parts of the music separately, ^v^'v^a^^c^^ 
or can attend to them all at once, and feel the full effect of the har- 
mony. If the doctrine, however, which I have endeavoured to es- 
tablish, be admitted, it will follow, that, in the latter case, the mind 
IS constantly varying its attention from one part of the music to the 
other, and that its operations are so rapid, as to give us no percep- 
tion of an interval of time. 

The same doctrine leads to some curious conclusions with respect 
to tision. Suppose the eye to be fixed in a particular position, and C* 4* 
the picture of an object to be painted on the retina. Does the ^ 

mind perceive the complete figure of the object at once, or is this 
perception the result of the various perceptions we have of the 
different points in the outline ? With respect to this question, the 
principles already stated lead me to conclude, that the mind does at 
one and the same time perceive every point in the outline of the 
object, (provided the whole of it be painted on the retina at the 
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«ame intotant,) for perception, like consciousness, is an involuntary 
operation. As no two points, however, of tlie outline -are in the 
same direction, every point, by itself, constitutes just as distinct an 
object of attention to the mind, as if it were separated by an inter- 
val of empty space from all the rest. If the doctrine therefore 
formerly stated be just, it is impossible for the mind to attend to 
more than one of these points at once ; and as the perception of the 
figure of the object implies a knowledge of the relative situation of 
the different points with respect to each other, we must conclude, 
that the perception of figure by the eye, is the result of a number 
of different acts of attention. These acts of attention, however, 
are performed with such rapidity, that the effect, with respect to us, 
is the same as if the perception were instantaneous. 

In farther confirmation of this reasoning, it may be remarked, 
that if the perception of visible figure were %n immediate conse- 
quence of the picture on the retina, we should have, at the first glance, 
as distinct an idea of a figure of a thousand sides, as of a triangle or a 
square. The truth is, that when the figure is very simple, the pro- 
cess of the mind is so rapid, that the perception seems te be instan- 
taneous ; but when the sides are multiplied beyond a certain num- 
ber, the interval of time necessary for these different acts of atten- 
tion becomes perceptible. 

It may perhaps be asked, what I mean by a point in the outline of 
a figure, and what it is that constitutes this point one object of atten- 
tion ? The answer, I apprehend, is, that this point is the minimum 
visibile. If the point be less, we cannot perceive it : if it be great- 
er, it is not aU seen in one direction. 

If these observations be admitted, it will follow, thii( tfrithout 
the faculty of memory, we could have had no perception of visible 
figure. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 



OF CONCBPTIOJy. 



^^ Sy Conception, I mean that power of the mind, which enables it 

^^-j-" to form a notion of an absent object of perception, or of a sensation 
^^'^^'Z*'^'*^ which it has formerly felt. I do not contend that this is exclusive- 
ly the proper meaning of the word, but I think that the faculty 
which I have now defined deserves to be distinguished by an appro- 
priate name. 
Conception is often confounded with other powers. When a pain- 
Q(JfL>%r *®r makes a picture of a friend) who is absent or dead, he is com- 
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monly said to paint from memory : and the expression is sufficiently 
correct for common conversation. But in an analjrsis of the mind, 
there is ground for a distinction. The power of conception enables 
him to make the features of his friend an object of thought, so as 
to copy the resembkince ; the power of memory recognizes these 
features as a former object of perception. Eveiy act of memory 
includes an idea of the past ; conception implies no idea of time 
whatever.* 

According to this view of the matter, the word eofiception corres- Af^/^f^%AA 
ponds to what was called by the schoolmen simpU apprehension ; It 
with this difference only, that they included, under this name, our 
apprehension of general propositions, whereas I should wish to limit 
the application of the word conception to our sensations, and the ob- 
jects of our perceptions. Dr. Reid, in his Inquiry, substitutes the 
word conception instead of the simple apprehension of the schools, 
and employs it in the same extensive signification. I think it may 
contribute to make our ideas more distinct, to restrict its meaning : 
—Hind for such a restriction, we have the authority of philosophers in 
a case perfectly analogous.— -In ordinary language, we apply the j^^.y^^^.'^^ 
same word perception to the knowledge which we have by our ^ 

senses of external objects, and to our knowledge of speculatire 
truth : and yet an author would be justly censured, who should 
treat of these two operations of the mind under the same article of 
perception. I apprehend there is as wide a difference between the 
conception of a truth, and the conception of an absent object of sense, 
as between the perception of a tree, and the perception of a mathe- 
matical theorem. — I have therefore taken the liberty to distinguish 
also the two former operations of the mind ; and under the article 
of conception shall confine myself to that faculty, whose province it is 
to enable us to form a notion of our past sensations, or of the ob- 
jects of sense that we have formerly perceived. 

Conception is frequently used as synonymous with Imagination. 
Dr. Reid says, that " imagination, in its proper sense, signifies ^3y^ot^4^* 
^^ lively conception of objects of sight'' ^ This is a talent" (he re- 
marks) '^ of importance to poets and orators ; and deserves a pro- 
^^ per name, on account of its connexion with their arts." He adds, 
that ^^ imagination is distinguished from conception, as a part from 
" a whole.^' 

1 shall not inquire, at present, into the proper English meaning of 
the words conception and imagination. In a study such as this, so 
far removed from the common purposes of speech, some latitude 
may perhaps be allowed in the use of words, provided only that we 
define accurately thqse we employ, and adhere to our own defini- 
tions. 

• Sliakipeare calls thii power '* The mind*! eye.** 
Hamlet.—** Mf father ! Methiok* I lee my father. 
Horatio.—" Where, my Lord P 
Hamlet.—** lo my mind*! eye, Horatia** 

Act. i. Sceve^. 
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The business of conception, according to the account I haye 
given of it, is to present us with an exact transcript of what we 
have felt or perceived. But we have, moreover, a power of modi- 
fying our conceptions, by combining the parts of different ones to- 
gether, so as to form new wholes of our own creation. I shall em- 
' "Tun^ P^^^ ^^^ word vmagmaXvm to express this power : and, I apprehend, 
y/»>^^x<^g^ ^^^ ^l^g lg ^j^^ proper sense of the word ; if imagination be the 

power which gives birth to the productions of the poet and the 
painter. This is not a simple faculty of the mind. It presupposes 
abstraction, to separate from each other qualities and circumstances 
which have been perceived in conjunction, and also judgment 
and taste to direct us in forming the combinations. If (iiey are 
made wholly at random, they are proofs of insanity.* 

The first remarkable fact which strikes us with respect to con- 
ception is, that we can conceive the objects of some senses much 
r^-r -Uf^ more easily than those of others. Thus we can conceive an absent 
^1^^^^^^ visible object, such as a buildii^ that is familiar to us, much more 
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j^^"^ ^ which we have formerly felt. It is probable, however, that this 
power might be improved in the case of some of our senses. Few 



^fTy^ people, I beheve, are able to form a very distinct conception of 
^Aontit/in sounds, and yet it is certain, that, by practice, a person may acqu^ 
/ a power of amusing himself with reading written music, ^d in the 

case of poetical numbers, it is universally known, that a reader may 
enjoy the harmony of the verse, without articulating the words, even 
in a whisper. In such cases, I take for granted, that our pleasure 
arises from a very strong conception of the sounds which we have 
been accustomed to associate with particular written characters. 

The peculiarity, in the case of visible objects, seems to arise from 
this ; that when we think of a sound or of a taste, the object of our 
conception is one single detached sensation ; whereas every visible 
object is complex, and the conception which we form of it as a whole, 
is aided by the association of ideas. To perceivf the force of this 
observation, it is necessary to recollect what wai^. formerly said on 
the subject of attention. As we cannot at one instant attend to every 
point of the picture of an object on the retina, so,M apprehend, we 
cannot at one instant form a conception of the wh^le of any visible 

• 

* In common divcoone. we often nte the phrme or V^y^i^ upon an o&jeeC^to expren 
what I here call, the conce^ion of it. — In fhe roUovins pana^e, Shakipeare* iiiet Ihe 
former of thcte phraiet, and the word* imagtnaiion and appirtktnMvm as •yoooymwii with 
each other. 

Who can hold a Gre in hit bandt 

By thinkini; on the frmly Caocasiw * • 

Or cloy the hnngjy ed^e of appetite, 

By hare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December*! snow. 

By thinking on fantastic summers beat ? 

Oh no ! the apprehension of the good 

Gives bat the greater feeling to the worse. 

K. Richard II. Act i. Scene 6. 
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object, but that our conception of the object as a whole, is the result 
of many conceptions. The association of ideas connects the differ- 
ent parts together, and presents them to the mind in their proper 
arrangement, and the various relations which these parts bear to 
one another in point of situation, contribute greatly to strengthen the 
associations. It is some confirmation of this theory, that it is more 
easy to remember a succession of sounds, than any particular sound 
which we have heard detached and unconnected. 

The power of conceiving visible objects, like ail other powers that J^ / 
depend on the association of ideas, may be wonderfully improved ^^f/uy '^'^ 
by habit. A person accustomed to drawing retains a much inore ^^„^j[,^.«^<^ 
perfect notion of a building or of a landscape which he has *cen,^jT^^]^;,^ 
than one who has never practised that art. A ^rtrait painter^ 
traces the form of a human body from memory, with as little 
exertion of attention, as he employs in writing the letters which 
compose his name. 

In the power of conceiving colours, too, there are striking differ- 
ences among individuals : and, indeed, 1 am inclined to suspect, that, 
in the greater number of instances, the supposed defects of sight in 
this respect ought to be ascribed rather to a defect in the power of 
conception. One thing is certain, that we often see men who are " 
perfectly sensible of the difference between two colours when they 
are presented to them, who cannot give names to these colours, with 
confidence, when they see them apart, and are perhaps apt to con- 
found the one with the other. Such men, it should seem, feel the 
sensation of colour like other men, when the object is present, but 
are incapable (probably in consequence of some early habit of inat- -^ 
tention) to conceive the sensation distinctly when the object is re- : ^- ^ 
moved. Without this power of conception, it is evidently impossible ^>''*^^^^f*^ 
for them, however lively their sensations may be, to give a name to 144^ <^ y ^ 
any colour; for the application of the name supposes not only a capa-y^^,^^,^4*'^«>*^ 
city of receiving the sensation, but a power of comparing it with one' ^^^vv-c 
formerly felt. At the same time, I would not be understood by these ^ "^ 
observations to deny, that there are cases, in which there is a natu- 
ral defect of the organ in the perception of colour. In some cases, 
perhaps, the sensation is not felt at all, and in others, the faintness of 
the sensation may be one cause of those habits of inattention, from 
which the incapacity of conception has arisen. _/ , 

A talent for lively description, at least in the case of sensible oh'/x^^Z^ /^ 
jects, depends chiefly on the degree in which the describer po.'Siees- ' ^' 

ses the power of conception. We may remark, even in comQion ^^<^^y^^' 
conversation, a striking difference among individuals in this respect. 
One man, in attempting to convey a notion of any object he has seen 
seems to place it before him, and to paint from actual perception ; 
another, although not deficient in a ready elocution, finds himself in 
such a situation confused and embarrassed among a number of par- 
ticulars imperfectly apprebended, which crowd into his mind with- 
out any just order and connexion. Nor is it merely to the accuracy 
of our descriptions that this power is subservient: it contributes more 
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than any thing else to render them strilung and expressive to others, 
bj guiding us to a selection of such circumstances as are most promi- 
nent and characteristical ; in so much that I think it may reasonably 
^A^^[^be doubted, if a person would not write a happier description of an 
'' ^f*^*^ <N object from the conception than from the actual perception of it. It 
^i/t/yrt^^^ has been often remarked, that the perfection of description does not 
/^^^^ consist in a minute specification of circumstances, but in a judicious 
Mt^ cf^Ti^^f^ selection of them, and that the best rule for making the selection is, 
to attend to the particulars that make the deepest impression on our 
own minds. When the object is actually before us, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to compare the impressions which different circumstances pro- 
, duce, and the very thought of writing a description would prevent 
the impressions which would otherwise take place. When we af- 
terwards conceive the object, the representation of it we form to 
ourselves, however lively, is merely an outline ; and is made up of 
those circumstances, which really struck us most at the moment, 
while others of less importance are obliterated. The impression, in- 
deed, which a circumstance makes on the mind, will vary conside- 
rably with the degree of a person^s taste ; but I am inclined to think, 
that a man of lively conceptions, who paints from these, while his 
mind is yet warm from the original scene, can hardly fail to succeed 
in descriptive composition. 

The facts and observations which I have now mentioned, are ap*" 
plicable to conception, as distinguished from imagination. The two 
, powers, however, are very nearly allied, and are frequently so 
blended, that it is difficult to say, to which of the two some par- 
ticular operations of the mind are to be referred. There are 
also many general facts which hold equally with respect to both. 
The observations which follow, if they are well founded, are of 
this number, and might have been introduced with equal propriety 
under either article. I mention them here, as I shall have occa- 
sion to refer to them in the course of the following work, in treating 
of some subjects, which will naturally occur to our examination, be- 
fore we have another opportunity of considering this part of our con- 
stitution. 

It is a common, 1 believe I may say an universal, doctrine among 
logicians, that conception (or imagination, which is often used as sy- 
^ nonymous with it) is attended with no belief of the existence of its 

^ object. " Perception," says Dr. Reid, " is attended with a belief of 

bd^^^^Ut^^ " the present existence of its object ; memory, with a belief of its 
s 's^ I " P*^* existence; but imagination is attended with no belief at all; 
tX^S< ^ c( and was therefore called by the schoolmen apprehenno stmpUxy 
/^ fifut It is with great diffidence, that I presume to call in question a 
principle, which has been so generally received ; yet there are se- 
veral circumstances which lead me to doubt of it If it were a spe- 
cifical distinction between perception and imagination, that the for-^ 
mer is always attended with belief, and the latter with hone, then the 
more lively our imagination were of any object, and the more com- 
pletely that object occupied the attention, the less would we be apt 
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Ao believe its existence ; for it is reasonable to think, that when anj 
one of our powers is employed separately from the rest, and there is 
nothing to withdraw the attention from it, the laws which regulate 
its operation will be most obvious to our observation, and will be 
most completely discriminated from those which are characteristical 
of the other powers of the mind. So very different however is the 
fact, that it is matter of common remark, that when imagination is 
jvery lively, we are apt to ascribe to its objects a real existence, as in 4^. « i^ > * **^^ 
the case of dream ing or of madness ; and we mav add, in the case of 
•those who, in spite of their own general belief of the absurdity of / ' ' ' * *^*^ 
the vulgtir stories of apparitions, dare not trust themselves alone with 
their~own imaginations in the dark. That imagination is in these inp 
■stances attended with behef, we have all the evidence that the na- 
ture of the thing admits of, for we feel and act in the same manner 
as we should do, if we believed that the objects of our attention were 
real ; which is the only proof that metaphysicians produce, or can 
produce, of the belief which accompanies perception. 

In these cases, the fact, that I wish to establish, is so striking, that 
it has never been called in question ; but in most cases, the impres- ^ 
sion which the objects of imagination make on the mind is so mo- Jn^^^'*^'^^*'^'^'''^ 
mentary, and is so immediately corrected by the surrounding objects ^^^^^^^^ 
of perception, that it has not time to influence bur conduct Hence '^^V^j^li^^ 
we are apt to conclude on a superficial view, that imagination is at- ^P^"^ * 
tended with no belief; and the conclusion is surely just in most cases, 
if, by belief, we mean a permanent conviction which influences our 
conduct But if the word be used in the strict logical sense, I am 
inclined to think, after the most careful attention to what I experi- 
ence in myself, that the exercise both of conception and imagination 
is always accompanied with a belief that their objects exist* When . ^. 
a painter conceives the face and figure of an absent friend, in order 
to draw his picture, he believes for the moment that his friend is be- 
fore him. The belief, indeed is only momentary ; for it is extreme- 
ly difficult in our wsdiing hours, to keep up a steady and undivided at- 

* At the foregoing reaMming, tiiougb ratitfMtory to Diyieir, hniDoC ■ppeared equally 
M> to lome of (ny Trieodf, I ihould wifh the mder to cootider the remarki which I oow of* 
Cer, a« smoootiog rather to« query, tbao to a decided opinioo. 

May 1 take the liberty of adding* that one of the argiiroentt which I have itated, in op- 
poiitjon to the common doctrine coaceroiog imagination, appeari to me to be authoi^cd, 
10 tome measure, by (b« following reasoning of Dr. Reid*i on a difTereat f object P la 
coDfidering those sodden bursts of passion, which lead ns to wreak oor rengeance upon in- 
animate objects, he endeavours to shew, that we have, in such cases, a momentary belief 
that the object is alive. ** I confess,*' says he, » it seems to be impossible, that there 
should he reseotment against a thiog, which, at that very moment, is considered as ioani* 
mate ; and consequently incapable either of intending hurt, or of being punished. — Therw 
luist, therefore, I conceive, be some momentary notion or conception, that the ob|ect of 
oor resentment is capable of punishment.** 

In another pasRtge, the same author remarks, that ** men may be governed, io their 
practice, by a belief^ which, io speculation, they reject.** 

** 1 knew a man,** says he, ** who was at much convinced as any man of the folly of the 
popoiar belief of apparitions in the dark : vet be could not sleep in a room alooe, nor go 
alone into a room in the dark. Can it be said, that bis fear did not imply a belief of 
danger ? I'his is impossible. Vet his philosophy convinced him, that he was in no more 
danger in the dark when alooe, than with company. Here an unraasooable belief, which 
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tention to any object we conceive or imagine, and as soon as the con- 
ception or the imagination is over, the belief which attended it is at 
an end. We find that we can recall and dismiss the objects of these 
powers at pleasure ; and therefore we learn to consider them as crea- 
tions of the mind, which have no separate and independent existence. 
^^A;^^^ The compatibility of such a speculative disbelief, as I have here 
'"^^ . supposed, of the existence of an object, with a contrary momentary 

it*A^'*^^r^ beUef, may perhaps be more readily admitted, if the following ex- 
^.^rt^Y^^ti'^ periment be considered with attention. 

t 'vi^-^v^^^^uk^ Suppose a lighted candle to be so placed before a concave mirror, 
{^ . that the image of the flame may be seen between the mirror and the 

C. f. ^yc of the o^erver. In this case, a person who is acquainted with the 
<^ principles of optics, or who has seen the experiment made before, 

has so strong a speculative conviction of the non-existence of the 
object in that place where he sees its image, that he would not he- 
sitate to put his finger to the apparent flame, without any apprehen- 
sion of injury. 

Suppose, however, that in such a case it were possible for the 
observer to banish completely from his thoughts all the circum- 
stances of the experiment, and to confine his attention wholly to his 
perception ; would he not believe the image to be a reaUty ? and 
would he not expect the same consequences from touching it, as 
from touching a real body in a state of inflammation ? If these ques- 
tions be answered in the affirmative, it will follow, that the efiect of 
the perception, while it engages the attention completely to itself^ 
is to produce belief; and that the speculative disb^hef, according to 
which our conduct in ordinary cases is regulated, \a the result of a 
recollection of the various circumstances with which the experiment 
is accompanied. 

If, in such a case as I have now supposed, the appearance exhibit- 

^ ed to us^ is of such a nature, as to threaten us with any immediate 

^^•^v9V- JK^ danger, the efiect is the same as if we were to banish from our 

^^^^^,y^L4,,^,«>b^ thoughts the circumstances of the experiment, and to limit our at- 

tention solely to what we perceive : for here the beUef, which is 
^^^**'"J^^ the first efiect of the perception, alarms our fears, and influences our 

conduct, before reflection has time to operate. In a veiy ingenious 
optical deception, which was lately exhibited in this city, the image 
of a flower was presented to the spectator, and when he was about 
to lay hold of it with his hand, a stroke was aimed at him by the 

wai merely a prejudice of the nuriery, stuck lo fait at to govero his conduct, in opposition 
to his speculative belief as a philosopher and a man of sense.*' 

^ There are a few persons who can look down from the battlement of a very high 
tower without fear ; while their reason convinces them, that they are in no more danger 
than when standing upon the ground.** 

These facts are easily exjilicable, on the supposition, that whenever the objects of 
imagination engross the attention wholly (which tney may do, in opposition to any specu- 
lative opinion with respect to their non existence;) they produce a temporary belief of their 
reality.-— Indeed, in the last passage. Dr. Reid seems to admit this to oe the case ; for, to 
say that a man who has a dread of apparitions, believes himself to be in danger when left 
alone in the dark, is to say, in other words, that be believes (for the time) that the ob* 
jeetf of hii imagimtioD are real. 
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image of a dagger. If a person who has seen this experiment is 
asked in his cooler moments, whether or not he helieves the dagger 
which he saw to be real) he will readily answer in the negative ; 
and yet the accurate statement of the fact undoubtedly is, that the 
first and the proper effect of the perception is belief, and that the 
disbelief he feels, is the effect of subsequent reflection. * 

The speculative disbelief which we feel with respect to the illu- 
sions ofFmagination, I conceive to be analogous to our speculative 
disbelief of the existence of the object exhibited to the eye in this * 
optical deception ; as our belief that the illusions of imagination are 
real, while that faculty occupies the mind exclusively, is analogous 
to the belief produced by the optical deception while the attention 
is limited to our perception, and is withdrawn from the circumstances 
in which the experiment is made.* 

These observations lead me to take notice of a circumstance with 
respect to the belief accompanjring perception, which it appears to 
me necessary to state, in order to render Dr. Reid's doctrine on that 
subject completely satisfactory. He has shewn, that certain sensa- 
tions are, by a law of our nature, accompanied with an irresistible 
belief of the existence of certain qualities of external objects. But 
this law extends no farther than to the present existence of the qua* , . <iA^ y 
lity ; that is, to its existence whUe we feel the corresponding sensa* fy^^ ^^ ^ 
tion. Whence is it then, that we ascribe to the quality, an existence Aj^«#<>^>^ ^c^ 
independent of our perception ? I apprehend we learn to do this by ^ • ^^^Cz-c^c* 
experience alone. We find that we cannot, as in the case of imagi- ^^ x 

nation, dismiss <* recall the perception of an external object. If I *'?*^^ ^ 
open my eyes, I cannot prevent myself from seeing the prospect /-''**' ^ ***** 
which is before me. I learn therefore to ascribe to the objects of 
my senses, not only an existence at the time I perceive them, but 
an independent and a permanent existence. 

It is a strong confirmation of this doctrine, that in sleep, when (as 
I shall endeavour afterwards to shew) the influence of the will over 
the train of our thoi^hts is suspended, and when, of consequence, 
the time of their contini^ance in the mind is not regelated by us, we 
ascribe to the objects of imagination an independent and permanent 
existence, as we do when awake to the objects of perception. The 
saine thing happens in those kinds of madness, in which a particu- 
lar idea takes possession of the attention, and occupies it to the ex- o 
elusion of every thing else. Indeed, madness seems in many cases W^^'*'*-*'^ 
to arise entirely from a suspension of the influence of the will over 
the succession of our thoughts ; in consequence of which, the objects 
of imagination appear to have an existence independent of our voli- 
tion, and are therefore, agreeably to the foregoing doctrine, mista- 
ken for realities. 

^ It may appear to tome r«aden rather trifling to add, and yet to othcn the remark 
majr not he altogether loperfluoua, that it is not my ioteotion to im inuate hy the forego- 
ioc illoitratiooiv that the relation between percentioo and imagination hat the moit di»* 
taot analogy to that between the perception of the object, and the perception of its opti-> 
cal ijBage. 
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Numberless other illustrations of the same general fact occur to 
me ; but the following is, I think, one of the most striking. I men- 
tion it, in preference to the rest, as it appears to me to connect the 
doctrine in question with some principles which are now uniyersallj 
admitted among philosophers. 

The distinction between the original and the acquired perceptions' 
of sight, is familiarly known to every one who has the slightest ac- 
y ^ quaintance with the elements of optics. That this sense, prior to 
't^*'^^ experience, conveys to us the notion of extension in two dimensions 
^^,^,^^JMV>only, and that it gives us no information concerning the distances at 
'V^^ '^ tirhich objects are placed from the eye, are propositions which no- 
K^**^**^ / body, I presume, in the present state of science, will be disposed to 
f^f^"^ controvert. In what manner we are enabled, by a comparison be- 

% tween the perceptions of sight and those of touch, to extend the 

V '^ " ' province or the former sense to a variety of qualities, originally 
perceived by the latter sense only, optical writers have explained 
at great length ; but it is not necessary for my present purpose to 
enter into any particular details with respect to their reasonings on 
the subject It is sufficient for me to remark, that, according to the 
received doctrine, the original perceptions of sight become, in con- 
seauence of experience, signs of the tangible qualities of external 
i; objects, and of the distances at which they are placed from the or- 
gan ; and that, although the knowle^e we obtain, in this manner, 
of these qualities and distances, seems, from early and constant ha-^ 
bits, to be an instantaneous perception ; yet, in many cases, it implies 
an exercise of the judgment, being founded on a comparison of a 
variety of different circumstances. 
' ) From these principles, it is an obvious consequence^ that the 
^ knowledge we obtain by the eye, of the tangible qualities of bodies, 

^V^^.^ involves the exercise of conception, according to the definition of 
^^n//^ that power which has already been given. In ordinary discourse, 
uu%aJ 6^ 4' indeed, we ascribe this knowledge, on account of the instantaneous- 
<, (U^fsj^* °®^ ^^^ which it is obtained, to the power of perception ; but if 
the common doctrine on the subject be just, it is the result of a com- 
plex operation of the mind ; comprehending, first, the perception of 
those qualities, which are the proper and original objects of sight ; 
and, secondly, the conception of those tangible qualities, of which 
the original perceptions of sight are found from experience to be 
the signs. The notions therefore we form, by means of the eye, 
of the tangible qualities of bodies, and of the distances of these ob- 
jects from the oi^n, are mere conceptions ; strongly, and indeed 
indissolubly, associated, by early and constant habit, with the origi- 
nal perceptions of sight 

When we open our eyes on a magnificent prospect, the various 
distances at which all its different parts arc placed from the eye, 
and the immense extent of the whole scene before us, seem to be 
perceived as immediately, and as instantaneously by the mind, as the 
coloured surface which is painted on the retina. The truth, how- 
ever, unquestionably is, that this variety of distance, and this immen- 
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8ity of extent, are not objects of sense, but of conception; and the (4^: 6^» 
notions we form of them when our eyes are open, differ from those TV.- 
we should, form of them with our eyes shut, only in this, that they *'*^**^'*** 
are kept steadily in the view of the mind, by being strongly asso- fenn^ ^T^ 
ciated with the sensations of colour, and with the original percep-^**-*^**^*^ 
tions of sight. — This observation will be the more readily admitted,' ^^ ^^^^^^ , 
if it be considered, that, by a skilful imitation of a natural landscape ^^^^..^tr. 
in a common shew-box, the mind may be led to form the same no- 
tions of variety of distance, and even of immense extent, as if the ' ' j 
original scene were presented to our senses : and that, although, in 
this case, we have a speculative conviction that the sphere of our 
vision only extends to a few inches, yet so strong is the association 
between the original perceptions of sight, and the conceptions which 
they habitually produce, that it is not possible for us, by any effort 
of our will, to prevent these conceptions from taking place. 

From these observations it appears, that when the conceptions of 
the mind are rendered steady and permanent, by being strongly as- 
sociated with any sensible impression, they command our belief no 
less than our actual perceptions ; and, therefore, if it were possible 
for us, with our eyes shut, to keep up, for a length of time, the con- 
ception of any sensible object, we should, as long as this effort con- 
tinued, believe that the object was present to our senses. ^ 

It appears to me to be no slight confirmation of these remarks, ZylJ^^^ o^^ 
that although, in the dark, the illusions of imagination are much /^^iA.^C'.e*^ 
more liable to be mistaken for realities, than when their momentary • 
effects on the beUef are continually checked and corrected by the^****^***^ 
objects which the light of day presents to our perception, yet, even ^^-^.^i/^ i&#«^ 
total darkness is not so alarming to a person impressed with the 
vulgar stories of apparitions, as a faint and doubtful twilight, which 
affords to the conceptions an opportunity of fixing and prolonging 
their existence, by attaching themselves to something which is ob- 
scurely exhibited to the eye. — In like manner, when we look 
through a fog, we are frequently apt to mistake a crow for a man ; 
and the conception we have, upon such an occasion, of the human 
figure, is much more distinct and much more steady, than it would 
be possible for us to form, if we had no sensible object before us ; 
in so much that when, on a more attentive observation, the crow 
shrinks to its own dimensions, we find it impossible, by any effort, to 
conjure up the phantom which a moment before we seemed to per- 
ceive. 

If these observations are admitted, the effects which exhibitions of 
fictitious distress produce on the mind, will appear less wonderful 
than they are supposed to be. During the representation of a tra- <r^^^^ 
gedy, I acknowledge, that we have a general conviction that the ^ j, 
whole is a fiction, but, I believe, it will be found, that the violent r<;^»'*^«v«'^^ 
emotions which are sometimes produced by the distresses of the ti^av^ - 
stage, take their rise, in most cases, from a momentary belief, that 
the distresses arc reaL I say, in most cases, because 1 acknow- 
Ie<^e, that independently of any such belief, there is something 
contagious in a faithful expression of any of the passions. 
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The emotions produced by a tragedy are, upon this supposition, 
somewhat analogous to the dread we feel when we look down from 
the battlement of a tower.* In both cases, we have a general con- 
viction, that there is no ground for the feelings we experience, but 
the momentary influences of imagination are so powerful as to pro- 
duce these feelings, before reflection has time to come to our relief. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 



OP ABSTRACTION. 



SECTION I. 





Oeoeral obseirations on thii Faculty of tbe Mind. 

The origin of appellatives, or, in other words, the origin of those 
^ classes of objects which, in the schools, are called genera^ and spe- 
""jj <^ ctM, has been considered by some philosophers ^as one of the most 
^^^^ ^-«<^. difiicult problems in metaphysics. The account of it which is given 
by Mr. Smith, in his Dissertation on the Origin of Languages, ap- 
pears to me to be equally simple and satisfactory. *" 

" The assignation^^ (says he) " of particular names, to denote par- 
^^ ticular objects ; that is, the- institution of nouns substantive, would 
(( probably be one of the first steps towards the formation of Lan- 
" g^age. The particular cave, whose covering sheltered the sav- 
^^ age from the weather ; the particular tree, whose fruit relieved 
'^ his hunger ; the particular fountain, whose water allayed his 
" thirst ; would first be denominated by the words, cave, tree, foun- 
" tain ; or by whatever other appellations he might think proper, 
" in that primitive jargon, to mark them. Afterwards, when the 

* With respect to tbe dread which we feet in looking down from the hattleinent of a 
tower, it ii curious to remark the effects of habit in gradually destroying it The man* 
'ner in which habit operates in this case, seems to be by giving us a command over oor 
thoughts, so as to enable us to withdraw our attention from the precipice before os,.and 
direct it to any other object at pleasure. It is thus that the mason and the sailor not 
only can take precautions for tneir own safety, but remain completely masters of them* 
selves in situations where other men, engrossed with their imaginary danger, would expe- 
rience a total suspension of their faculties. Any strong passion, which ocoipies the mind, 
prodooes, for the moment, the same effect with habit. A person alarmed with the appre* 
Dconon of fire, has been known to escape from the top of a house, by a path whico, at 
another time, he would have considerea as impracticable ; and soldiers, in mounting a 
breach, are said to have sometimes found their way to tbe enemy, by a route which »p- 
petfcd inaccetsibie after their violeDt passions had subsided. 
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^' more enlai^ed experience of this savage had led him to observe, 
(^ and his necessary occasions obliged him to make mention of, other 
^' caves, and other trees, and other fountains ; he woald naturally 
^^ bestow upon each other of those new objects, the same name by 
^^ which he had been accustomed to exprey^ the similar object he 
^^ was first acquainted with. And thus, those words, which were 
^^ originally the proper names of individuals, would each of them in- 
^^ sensibly become the common name of a multitude.''* 

^^ It is this application" (he continues) ^^ of the name of an indi- 
*>*• vidua] to a great number of objects, whose resemblance naturally 
^^ recalls the idea of that individual, and of the name which ex- 
(( presses it, that seems originally to have given occasion to the for* 
*'^ mation of those classes, and assortments, which, in the schools, are 
^^ called genera^ and species ; and of which the ingenious and elo- 
^^ quent Rousseau finds himself so much at a loss to account for the 
«^ origin. What constitutes a species^ is merely a number of objects, 
^^ bearing a certain degree of resemblance to one another ; and, on 
^^ that account, denominated by a single appellation, which may be 
^^ applied to express any one of them.'.'t 

This view of the natural progress of the mind, in forming classi- 
fications of external objects, receives some illustration from a fact y^ 
mentioned by Captain Cook in his account of a small island called /^^'^V^^. 
Wateeoo, which he visited in sailing from New Zealand to the 
Friendly Islands. ^^ The inhabitants," says he, ^^ were afraid to come 
^^ near our cows and horses, nor did they form the least conception 
i^ of their nature. But the sheep and goats did not surpass the lim- 
^^ its of their ideas ; for they gave us to understand that they knew 
^^ them to be birds. It will appear," he adds, ^^ rather incredible, 
^' that human ignorance could ever make so strange a mistake, there 
^^ not being the roost distant similitude between a sheep or goat, 
^^ and any winged animal. But these people seemed to know noth- 
^^ ing of the existence of any other land animals, besides hogs, dogs, 
^^ and birds. Our sheep and goats, they could see, were very dine- 
'^ rent creatures from the two first, and therefore they inferred that 
^^ they must belong to the latter class, in which they knew that there 
" is a considerable variety of species." — I would add to Cook's very 
judicious remarks, that the mistake of these islanders probably did 
not arise from their considering a sheep or a goat as bearing a more 
striking resemblance to a bird, than to the two classes of quadrupeds 
with which they were acquainted ; but to the want of a generic 
word, such as quadmped comprehending these two species ; which 

* The nme aecouot of the progrcn of the mind io the forantioo of gtntrOf ii givea 
bf the Abb6 de CoodilUc 

** Va enfant appelle du nom A'Arhrt le premier arbre Que nooi lui montroot. Un ' 

•eeond arbre qonl ?oit enraite loi repelle Ri meme id£e ; il lui donoe le mSme nom ; de 
n^Bie i un troiudnie, i no qoatridflie, et ▼oil! le mot d* Arbre doao6 d*abord i uo in- 
divido, qui devieotpoar loi un nom de clane ou de genre, une ided abitraite qui oonpreod 
tool lei arbrei en general. 

f Dioertatioo on the Origin of Languages, aooexA to Mr. Smith^i Theory of Mora! 
ttotimentf, Boitoa edition, vol, ii. p. 217, Ac. 
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men in their situation would no more be led to form, than a penonf 
who had only seen one individual of each species, would think of an 
appellative to express both, instead of applying a proper name to* 
each. In consequence of the variety of birds, it appears, that they 
had a generic name comprehending all of them, to which it was not* 
unnatural for them to refer any new animal they met with. 

The classification of different objects supposes a pawer of at- 
tending to some of their qualities or attribut<es, without attending to 
the rest ; for no two objects are to be foimd without some specific 
difference ; and no assortment or arrangement can be formed among 
* things not perfectly alike, but by losing sight of their distinguishing 
[y(vffC>i/M^ peculiarities, and hmiting the attention to those attributes which be- 
j^ long to them in common. Indeed, without this power of attending 
'-^^'^^'^^ «^ separately to things which our senses present to us in a state of 
4„^,i^»v^^-«<«/. union, we never could have had any idea of number ; for, before we 
can consider different objects as forming a multitude, it is necessary 
that we should be able to apply to all of them one common name ; 
or, in other words, that we should reduce them all to the same 
' genus. The various objects, for example, animate and inanimate, 
' which are, at this moment, before me, I may Qlass and number in a 
variety of different ways, according to the view of them that- i 
choose to take. I may reckon successively the number of sheep, 
of cows, of horses, of elms, of oaks, of beeches ; or I may first 
reckon the number of animals, and then the number of trees ; or I 
may at once reckon the number of all the organized substances 
which my senses present to me. But whatever be the principle on 
which my classification proceeds, it is evident, that the objects num- 
bered together, must be considered in those respects only, in which 
they agree with each other ; and that, if I had no power of sepa- 
rating the combinations of sense, I never could have conceived them 
as forming a plurality. 

This power of considering certain qualities or attributes of an 

/-ilwJt^^ ^ Qbject apart from the rest ; or, as I would rather choose to define it, 

^ / the power which the understanding has, of separating the combina- 

(c^^c^/u^^TK- tions which are presented to it, is distinguished by Ic^cians by the 

name of abstraction. It has been supposed by some philosophers^ 

(with what probability I shall not now inquire,) to form the charac- 

teristical attribute of a rational nature. That it is one, of tl^e most 

important of all our faculties, and very intimately connected with 

the exercise of our reasoning powers, is beyond dispute. And, I 

datter myself, it will appear from the sequel of this chapter, bow 

much the proper management of it conduces to the success of our 

philosophical pursuits, and of our general conduct in life. 

The subserviency of Abstraction to the power of Reasoning, and 
also, its subserviency to the exertions of a Poetical or Creative Ima- 
gination, shall be afterwards fully illustrated. At present, it is suf- 
^^ ficient for my purpose to remark, that as abstraction is the ground- 

' ^y^ work of classification, withopt this faculty of the mind we should 
Q^^^^ * have been perfectly incapable of general speculation, and all our 
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knowledge must necessarily have beea limited to indl?iduals ; and 
that some of the most useful branches of science, particularly the 
different branches of mathematics, in which the very subjects of our 
reasoning are abstractions of the understanding, could never have 
*possibly had an existence. With respect to the subserviency of this 
laculty to poetical imagination, it is no less obvious, that, as the 
poet is su|>plied with all his materials by experience ; and as his 
province is limited to combine and modify things which really exist, ^ ^ 

so as to produce new wholes of his own ; so every exertion which C^^^''^^ <acj^ 
•he thus makes of his powers, presupposes the exercise of abstrac- ^ y^^j^tAt^yu^ 
tron in decomposing and separating actual combinations. And it was / f%^^x^^AAf^ 
on this account, that, in the chapter on Conception, I was led to ^L^h22jAk 
make a distinction between that faculty, which is evidently simple ^5-*''*^'^'*'^^ 
and uncompounded, and the power of Imagination, which (at least in 
the sense in which I employ the word in these inquiries) is the re« 
suit of a combination of various other powers. ^ 

I have introduced these remarks, in order to point out a differ- ^' 
ence between the abstractions which are subservient to reasoning,^ V/^^: 41^ 
and those which are subservient to imagination. And, if I am not / '. • 
mistaken, it is a distinction which has not been sufficiently attended to **'*^'^*;*^ *** , 
by some writers of eminence. In every instance in which imagination ^♦»v<"**r b ^-^ 
is employed in forming new wholes, by decompounding and com- u^^^yi^ ^p 
bining the perceptions of sense, it is evidently necessary that the • • ^ 

poet or the paintei* should be able to state to himself the circum- t^*^^-*^ ^ 
stances abstracted, as separate objects of conception. But this is by 
no means requisite in every case in which abstraction is subservient 
to the power of reasoning ; for it frequently happens, that we can 
reason concerning one quality or property of an object abstracted 
from the rest, while, at the same time, we find it is impossible to 
conceive it separately. Thus, I can reason concerning extension [. 
and figure, without any reference to colour ; although it may be 
doubted, if a person possessed of sight can make extension and 
figure steady objects of conception, without connecting with them 
one colour or another. Nor is this always owing (as it is in the in- 
stance now mentioned) merely to the association of ideas ; for there 
are cases, in which we can reason concerning things separately, 
which it is impossible for us to suppose any being so constituted as 
to conceive apart. Thus, w& can reason concerning length, ab- 
stracted from any other dimension ; although, surely, no understand- 
ing can make length, without breadth, an object of conception. 
And by the way, this leads me to take notice of an errour, which ^rv^v t^ ^ 
mathematical teachers are apt to commit, in explaining the first /^,j,^ h^^-u 
principles of geometry. By dwelling long on Euclid's first defini- *\g^ L/^ 
tions, they lead the student to suppose that they relate to notions <^*^-^^** 7 /^ 
which are extremely mysterious, and to strain his powers in fruit- €/te^ • 
less attempts to conceive, what cannot possibly be made an object of 
conception. If these definitions were omitted, or very slightly 
touched upon, and the attention at once directed to geometrical 
reasonings, the student would immediately perceive, that although • 

VOL. I, 12 ' 
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the lines in the diagrams are really extended in two dimensioDS, yet 
that the demonstrations relate only to one of them ; and that the hu- 
man understanding has the faculty of reasoning concerning thii^ 
separately, which are always presented to us, hoth hy our powers 
of perception and conception, in a state of union. Such abstrac- 
tions, in truth, are familiar to the most illiterate of mankind ; and 
it is in this very way Ihat they are insensibly formed. When a 
tradesman speaks of the length of a room, in contradistinction to its 
breath ; or when he speaks of the distance between any two ob- 
jects, he forms exactly the same abstraction, which is referred to 
by Euclid in his second definition ; and which most of his conunen- 
tators have thought it necessary to illustrate by prolix metaphysical 
disquisitions. 
^ . I shall only observe farther, with respect to the nature and pro- 

A^^^^c^i^^ vince of this faculty of the mind, that notwithstanding its essential 

. ^ subserviency to every act of classification, yet it might have been 
^ 6i. '»^«i/c exercised, although we had only been acquainted with one individu- 
•^ al object. Although, for example, we had never seen but one rose, 

^Y*^^ we might still have been able to attend to its colour, without thinking 
of its other properties. This has led some philosophers to suppose, 
that another faculty besides abstraction, to which they have g^ven 
the name of generalization, is necessary to account for the forma- 
tion of genera and species ; and they have endeavoured to shew, 
that although generalization without abstraction is impossible ; yet 
that we might have been so formed, as to be able to abstract, with- 
out being capable of generalizing. The grounds of this opinion it 
is not necessary for me to examine, for any of the purposes which I 
have at present in view. 



/ - t SECTION II. 

or the Objects oT oor Thoogbti, wheo we employ general Terms. 

From the account which was given in a former chapterj of the 
common theories of perception, it appears to have been a prevail- 
ing opinion among philosophers, that the qualities of external ob- 
jects are perceived by means of images or species transmitted to the 
mind by the organs of sense : an opinion of which I already endea- 
voured to trace the origin, from certain natural prejudices suggested 
^ by the phenomena of the material world. The same train of think- 

x,^^ 0^ i^^»-ing has led them to suppose that, in the case of all our other intel- 
<^ ft^<.4.X^lectual operations, there exist in the mind certain ideas distinct from 
^^ the mind itself; and that these ideas are the objects about which our 
Li J <rtn^4 thoughts are employed. When I recollect, for example, the appear- 
*- /i-vv---^^ ^siz^ of an absent friend, it is supposed that the immediate object of 
/ my thoughts is an idxa of my friend ; which I at first received by my 

senses, and which I have been enabled to retain in the mind by the 
faculty of memory. When I form to myself any imaginary combina- 
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tion by an effort of poetical inventioD, it is supposed, in like manner,- 
tli&tthe parts which I combine, existed previously in the mind; and 
furnish the materials on which it is the province of imagination to 
operate. It is to Dr. Reid we owe the important remark, that all 
these notions are wholly hypothetical ; that it is impossible to pro- 
duce a shadow of evidence in support of them ; and that, even al- 
though we were to admit their truth, they would not render the 
phenomena in question more intelligible. According to his princi- 
ples, therefore, we have no ground for supposing, that, in any one 
iteration of the mind, there exists in it an object distinct from th^ 
mind itself; and all the common expressions which involve such a 
supposition, are to be considered as unmeaning circumlocutions, 
which serve only to disguise from us the real history of the intellect 
tual phenomena.* 

^^ We are at a loss to know,^' (says this excellent philosopher,) 
^^ how we perceive distant objects ; how we remember things past ; 
^^ how we imagine things that have no existence. Ideas in the mind 
^'seem to account for all these operations; they are all by the 
^^ means of ideas reduced to one operation ; to a kmd of feeling, or 
^' immediate perception of things present, and in contact with the 
^^ percipient ; and feeling is an operation so familiar, that we think 

* In order to prevent minpprebennoofl of Dr. Reid'g meaning, in bit reaionings agiioit 
the ideal theory, it mav be oecanry to explain, a little more fully than I have done in 
the text, in what tense he calls ii^qneBtion the existence of ufeoj : for the meaning which 
this word is employed to convey in popular diseourae, diflfers widely from that which is 
•noexed to it by the philosophers whose opinion he controverts. This explanation I shall 
give in his own words. 

** In popular language, idea signifies the same thing as conception, apprehension, notioo. /p j * 

To have an idea of any thing, is to conceive it. To have a distinct idea, is to conceive It -^(yj"^"^^ ^^^ ^ 
distinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to conceive It at all.-»When the word idea is . ^ 'j^*^^tJL 
taken in this popular sense, no man can possibly doubt whether he has ideas.** /t//^'<^^^/i^ 

** According to the philosophical meaning of the word idea, it does not signify that act ^^vv^^.^^ w^^^^w 
of the mind which we call thought, or conception, but some ol^'ec^ of thought. Of these . J 

olyects of thooghtf called ideas, different sects of philosophers have'giveo very difllerent ^tc\n^>^ icC< 
aoeoonts.** 

** Some have held them to be selAexittent | others to be in the divine mind ; others io 
our own minds ; and others in the brain, or sensorium.** p. 213. 

«• The Peripatetic system of species and pbantasoM, as well as the Platonic system of 
ideas, is grounded upon this principle, that in every kind of thought, there most be some 
object that reallv exists ; in every operation of the mind something to work upon. Wh^ 
ther this immediate olqect be called an idea with Plato, or a phantasm or species with 
Aristotle; whether it be eternal and uncreated, or produced by the impreasioai of extef 
nal obgects, is of no consequence in the present argumenL'* Ibid. p. 338. 

** So much is this opinion fixed in the minds of philosophers, that, I doubt not but It 
will appear to most a very strange paradox, or rather a contradiction, that men should 
think without ideas. But this appearance of contradiction arisesfron tlie ambiguity of the 
word, idea. If the idea of a thing means only the thought of it, which is the most com- 
mon meaning of the word, to thine without ideas, is to think without thought ; which is 
undoubtedly a contradiction. But an idea, according to the definition given of it b^ phi- 
losophers, is not thought, but an object of thought, which really exists, and is perceived,** 
ftc. Ibid. p. 390. / jut 

1 have only to add, that when, in this work, I make use of the word, idea, in stating oy VA^ iLAA/ri'^ 
own opinions, 1 employ it uniformly io the popular sense, and not in the philosophical _,,^a.^i^«^«>«''w«^ 
sense, as now explained ; it would b« better, perhaps, to avoid it altogether ; but I haiie '^^^^"^ .^ / 
.found it diiBcult to do so, without adopting unusual modes of expression. 1 flatter m^^f i M<^ 
that I have used it with doe caution. 
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it needs np explanation, but may serve to explain other opera- 
tions." 

^^ But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as difficult to be 
^ comprehended, as the things which we pretend to explain by it 
' Two things may be in contact, without any feeling or perception ; 
' there must therefore be in the percipient, a power to feel, or to 
^ perceive. How this power is produced, and how it operates, is 
^ quite beyond the reach of our knowledge. As little can we know, 
' whether this power must be limited to things present, and in con- 
' tact with us. Neither can any man pretend to prove, that the 
^ Being who gave us the power to perceive things present, may not 
^ give us the power to perceive things distant, to remember things 
^ past, and to conceive things that never existed."* 

In another part of his work, Dr. Reid has occasion to trace the 
origin of the prejudice which has led philosophers to suppose, that, 
in all the operations of the understanding, there must be an object 
of thought, which really exists while we think of it. His remarks 
on this subject, which are highly ingenious and satisfactory, are con- 
tained in his account of the different theories concerning concep- 
tion.! 

As in all the ancient metaphysical systems it was takevfof grant- 
ed, (probably from the analogy of cgj^ external perceptions,) that 
every exertion of thought implies the *existeiice of an obje^^t distinct 
from the thinking being ; it naturally occurred, ok a very^ curious 
question ; What is the immediate object of our attention, when we 
are engaged in any general speculation ? or, in other words, what is 
****^ the nature of the idea corresponding to a general term ? When I 
^ «<^ think of any particular object which I have formerly perceived, such 
yj . as a particular friend, a particular tree, or a particular mountain, I 

. <^>t/i£t4€c^ can comprehend what is meant by a picture or representation of 
'VHA^fHfSiu^ such objects ; and therefore the explanation, given by the ideal theo- 
^^^ J^ ry, of that act of the mind which we formerly called Conception, if 
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not perfectly satisfactory, is at least not wholly unintelligible. But 
what account shall we g^ve, upon the principles of this theory, of 
the objects of my thoughts, when I employ the words, friend, tree, 
mountain, as generic terms ? For, that all the thixigs I have ever 
perceived are individuals, and consequently, that the ideas denoted 
by general words, (if such ideas exist,) are not copied from any ori- 
ginals that have fallen under my observation, is not only self-evi- 
dent, but almost an identical proposition. 

In answer to this question, the Platonists, and, at a still earlier pe- 
riod, the Pythagoreans, taught, that, although these universal ideas 
are not copied from any objects perceivable by sense, yet that they 
, have an existence independent of the human mind, and are no more 

tLat^jMio be confounded with the understanding, of which they are the pro- 



A4Aiu/y^4^ 



><- e- 



ttAft^tU, 



per objects, than material things are to be confounded with our pow- 
ers of external perception : that as all the individuals which com- 



* Enayi on the iDtellectaal Power*, p. 214. 



f llrid. p. 378. 
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gose a genus, must possess something in common ; and as it is in 
consequence of this, that they belong to that genus, and are distin- 
guishable by the same name, this common thing forms the essence ' 
of each, and is the object of the understanding, wh6n we reason con- 
cerning the genus. They maintained also, that this common es- 
sence,* notwithstanding its inseparable union with a multitude of dif- 
ferent individuals, is in itself, one and indivisible. 

On most of these points, the philosophy of Aristotle seems to have 
coincided very nearly with that of Plato. The language, however, J^O'*^^ f'^^ 
which these philosophers employed on this subject, was different, O/^^jhlf^A 
and gave to their doctrines the appearance of a wider diversity than 
probably existed between their opinions. While Plato was led, by tc4t^ •j^ 
his passion for the marvellous and the mysterious, to insist on the 
incomprehensible union of the same idea or essence with a number 
of individuals, without multiplication or division,! Aristotle, more 
cautious, and aiming at greater perspicuity, contented himself with 
saying, that all individuals are composed of matter and form, and that 
it is in consequence of possessing a common form, that different indi- 
viduals belong to the same genus. But they both agreed, that, as ,^ ♦. ^ ^ - ^ 
the matter, or the individud natures of objects, were perceived by 
sense, so the general idea, or essence, or form, was perceived by 
the intellect ; and that, as the attention, of the vulgar was chiefly 
engrossed with the former, so the latter furnished to the philoso- 
pher the materials of his speculations. 

The chief difference between the opinions of Plato and Aristotle 
on the subject of ideas, related to the mode of their existence. That t3(^ ^/v^ 
the matter of which all things are made, existed from eternity, was * -^JrzirvL 
a principle which both admitted ; but Plato farther taught, that, of ^^ ^'^'^^^ 
every species of things, there is an idea of form which also existed (fti)/i,^^^^ 
from eternity, and that this idea is the exemplar or model according ' 
to which the individuals of the species were made ; whereas Aristo- 
tle held, that, although matter may exist without form, yet that 
forms could not exist without matter.:^ 

The doctrine of the Stoics concerning universals differed widely 
from those both of Plato and Aristotle, and seems to have approach- 

* In this very imperfect sketch or the opioioni of the aocieoti conceroioe univertali, I 
have lubstituted, iattead of the word vita^ the word eisencc, as better fitted to convey to 
a iDodern reader the true import of Plato*i ezpreisioni. The word tnenfia ii said to have 
been fint employed by Cicero; and it was afterwards adopted by the Khoolmeo, in the 
same sense in which the Platooiits used the word idta. See Dr. Reid^s Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers, page 473. 

f *« The idea of a thing,** says Plato, ^ is that which makes om of the mown; which, 
preserving the unity and integrity of its own nature, runs through and mixes with things 
infinite in number ; and yet, however maltiform it may appear, is always the same : so 
that by it we find out and discriminate the thing, whatever snapes it may assume, and un« 
der whatever disguise it may conceal itsdf.** — Plato in Philibo, (quoted by the author / 
of the Origin and Progress of Language, vol. i. p. 100|8d edit) 

\ In this account of the diffsrence between Plato and Aristotle on the suliject of ideas, 
1 have chiefly followed Bnicker, whose very laborious researches with respect to this arti* 
deof the history of philosophy are well known. In stating the distinction, however, 1 
have confined myself to as general terms as ponible ; as the subject is involved in much 

\ 

\ 

f 
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ed to a Bpecalation which is commonly sappoised to be of a more re» 
cent origin, and which an eminent philosopher of the present age 
has ranked among the discoveries which do the greatest honour to 
modem genius.* 

Whether this doctrine of the Stoics coincided entirely with that of 
the Nominalists, (whose opinions I shall afterwards endeavour to 
explain,) or whether it did not resemble more a doctrine maintained 
by another sect of schoolmen called Conceptualists, 1 shall not in- 
quire. The determination of this question is interesting only to men 
of erudition, for the knowledge we possess of this part of the Stoical 
philosophy, is too imperfect to assist nsin the farther prosecution of 
the argument, or even to diminish the merit of those philosophers 
who have, in modem times, been led to similar conclusions.! 

As it is not my object, in this work to enter into historical details 
any farther than is necessary for illustrating the subjects of which I 
.^ .' treat, I shall pass over the various attempts which were made by 

i/jui/ti^ the Eclectic philosophers, (a sect which arose at Alexandria about 
4 V. "tLSi *^® beginning of the third century,) to reconcile the doctrines of 
^^'^^^^Tlato and Aristotle concerning ideas. The endless difficulties it 
/VLe^«tfK'««^ would appear, to which their speculations led, induced at last, the 
rx i^g^Ji^, more cautious and modest inquirers to banish them entirely from Di- 
alectics, and to content themselves with studying the arrangements 
or classifications of universals, which the ancient philosophers had 
made, without engaging in any metaphjrsical disquisitions concerning 
their nature. Porphyry, in particular, although he tells us, that he 
has speculated much on this subject, yet, in his introduction to Ari- 
stotle's Categories, waves the consideration of it as obscure and m« 
I tricate. On such questions as these ; ^^ Whether genera and species 
/ '^ exist in nature, or are only conceptions of the Human Mind ; and 
1 '^ (on the supposition that they exist in nature) whether they are in- 
i ^^ herent in the objects of sense, or disjoined from themT^ he de- 
' clines giving any, determination. 

obicaritv, and has divided the opioioai of very eminent writen. The reader will fiod the 
result of Bmcker'f iD^airief , in bii own irordi, ia Note (F.) 

The authority of Brucker, io this instance, has the more weight with me, aa it ooiocidei 
in the moat material reipecti with that of Dr. Reid. See hia Esiayt on the Inlellectwal 
Powera of Man, and the oonclmioo of hit Inquiry into the Human Mind. 

A serj different account of Aristotle** doctrine, in those particulars io which it is coai« 
mooly supposed to diflbr from that of Plato, is given by two modem writers of grnt 
learning, whose opinions are justly entitled to much respect, from their ^miliar acquain- 
tance with Aristotle's latter Commentators of the;Aleiandrian SchooL^See Origm and 
Progress of Language, vol. i. and HAaBis*s Hermes.' 

It is of no coosei|aence, for any of the purposes which I have at present in view, what 




Mientially the same ; and accordingly, what I have said on that subject, coincides entire^ 
ly with a passage which the reader will fiod io " Origin and Progress of Language,** Yol. i. 
p. 38, 2d edit. 

• Treatise of Human Nature, book L part i. seel. 7. 

t See Note (G.) 
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This passage in Porphjry^s Introduction is an object of curiosity, as, 
by a singular concurrence of circumstances, it served to perpetuate 
the memory of a controversy from which it was the author^s inteiw 
tion to divert the inqpiiries of his readers. Amidst the disorders pro- 
dnced by the irruptions of the Barbarians, the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue was almost entirely lost ; and the studies of Philoso- 
phers were confined to Latin versions of Aristotie^s Dialectics, and of 
Porphyry's introduction concerning the Categories. With men who 
had a reUsh for such disquisitions, it is probable that the passage al- 
ready quoted from Porphyry, would have a tendency rather to ex- 
cite than to damp curiosity ; and accordingly, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the controversy to which it relates continued, durii^ the 
dark ages, to form a favourite subject of discussion. The opinion 
which was prevalent was, (to use the scholastic language of the 
times,) that universals do not exist before things, nor cifter things, but 
m things ; that is, (if I may be allowed to attempt a commentary up- 
on expressions to which I do not pretend to be able to annex yery 
precise notions,) universal ideas have not (as Plato thought) an ex- 
istence separable from individual objects, and, therefore, they could 
not have existed prior to them in the order of time ; nor yet, (accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Stoics,^ are they mere conceptions of the 
mind, formed in consequence ojl an examination and comparison of 
particulars ; but these ideas or forms are from eternity united in- 
separably with that matter of which things consist, or, as the Aris- 
totelians sometimes express themselves, the forms of things are 
from eternity immersed in matter.^— The reader, will, I hope, for- 
give me for entering into these details, not only on account of their 
connection with the observations which are to follow, but as they 
relate to a controversy which, for many £^es, employed all the inge- 
nuity and learning in Europe, and which, therefore, however frivo- 
lous in itself, deserves the attention of philosophers, as one of the 
most curious events which occurs in the history of the Human Mind. v 

Such appears to have been the prevailing opinion concerning the jQ *^' w 
nature of universals, till the eleventh century, when a new doctrine, ^^^^"^p*^ y 
or (as some authors think) a doctrine borrowed from the school of .>Vk>-».M4^|»^ 
Zeno, was proposed by Roscelinus ;* and soon after very widely 
propagated over Europe, by the abilities and eloquence of one of his 
scholars, the celebrated Peter Abelard. According to these philoso- 
phers, there are no existences in nature corresponding to general 
terms, and the objects of our attention in all our general speculations 
are not ideas, but words. 

In consequence of this new doctrine, the schoolmen gradually 
formed themselves into two sects ; one of which attached itself to the 
opinions of Roecelinus and Abelard, while the other adhered to the 
principles of Aristotle. Of these sects, the former are known in lite- 
rary hisioTj by the name of the Nominalists ; the latter by that of 
the Realists. 

• See Note (H.) 
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As it is with the doctrine of the Nominalists that my own opinion on 
this subject coincides ; and as I propose to deduce from it some con- 
sequences, which appear to me important, I shall endeavour to state 
it as clearly and precisely as I am able, pursuing^, however, rather 
. the train of my own thoughts, than guided by the reasonings of any 
particular author. 
' I formerly explained in what manner thq words, which, in the in- 

fancy of language, were proper names, became gradually appella- 
tives ; in consequence of which extension of their signification, they 
would express, when applied to individuals, those qualities only 
,^ju^M^^jL4>t'tf which are common to the whole genus. Now, it is evident, that, 
^"^^^^TTzc ^^ respect to individuals of the same genus, there are two classes 
' of truths ; the one, particular truths relating to each individual 

XoA^^ &^ apart, and deduced from a consideration of its peculiar and distin- 
\4AL* guishing properties; the other, general truths, deduced from a con- 

sideration of their common qualities, and equally applicable to all of 
them. Such truths maybe conveniently expressed, by means of ge- 
neral terms, so as to form propositions, comprehending under them 
as many particular truths, as there are individuals comprehended 
VK.tAst^'tikAifLi ^'^^^^ ^® general terms. It is farther evident, that there are two 
• '^ - ways in which such general truths may be obtained ; either by fixing 

u%^ A** \. ^^ attention on one individual, in such a manner that our reasoning 
'^ty5 — may involve no circumstances but those which are common to the 
whole genus ; or, (laying aside entirely the consideration of things,) 
by means of the general terms with which language supplies us. In 
either of these c^ses, our investigations must necessarily lead us to 
general conclusions. In the first case, our attention being limited to 
those circumstances, FnwlMch Ifie subject of our reasoning resem- 
bles all other individuals of the same genus, whatever we demon- 
strate with respect to this subject must be true of every other to 
which the same attributes belong. In the second case, the subject 
of our reasoning being expressed by a generic word, wliich applies 
. in common to a number of individuals, the conclusion we form must 
be as extensive in its application, as the name of the subject is in its 
meaning. The former process is analogous to the practice of 
geometers, who, in their most general reasonings, direct the atten- 
tion to a particular diagram, the latter to that of algebraists, who 
carry on their investigations by means of symbols.* In cases of this 
last sort, it mav frequently happen, from the association of ideas, that 
a general word may recall some one individual to which it is appli- 
cable, but this is so far from being necessary to the accuracy of our 
reasoning, that, excepting in some cases, in which it may be useful 

JtA/iJi^^ • Tbcie two methods of obtaining general trathi proceed on the tame principle! ; and 
are in fact, much Icti diffierent from each other, than they appear to be at first view. 
When we carry on a process of ^era] reasoning, by fixing our attention on a particolar 
individual of a genus, this individoal is to be considered merely as a sign or rrpresenta- 
tive, and differs from any other sign only in this, that it bears a certain resemblance to 
the things it denotes. — The straight lines which are employed in the fifth book of Euclid 
to represent magnitudes in jgeneral, differ from the al^braical exprenions of these magni- 
todeii in the laae rcfptcti lo which pictpre^ritibg diiflNri from arbitrary characters. 
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to check us in the abuse of general terms, it always has a tendency 
more or less, to mislead us from the truth. As the decision of a 
judge must necessarily be impartial when he is only acquainted with 
the relations in which the parties stand to each other, and when 
their names are supplied by letters of the alphabet, or by the ficti- 
tious names of Titius, Caius, and Sempronius ; so in every process of 
reasonii^, the conclusion we form is most likely to be logically just, 
when the attention is confined solely to sig^, and when the imagina- 
tion does not present to it those individual objects which may warp 
the judgment by casual associations. .J 

To these remarks it may not be improper to add, that, although in ^^ ,C^e^ - 
oar speculations concerning individuals, it is possible to carry on ^atyA-J^^ 

processes of reasoning, by fixing our attention on the objects them- ^?^ -q /^ 
selves, without the use of language, yet it is also in our power to ''**f\J^ *^ 
accomplish the same end, by substituting for these objects, words, or tv*^f*-cr*>«^ ^ 
other arbitrary signs. The difference between the employment of '^^^Kt*^ ^ 
languafpe in such cases^ and in our speculations concerning classes or /j fc..*-M-^^'*^ 
genera, is, that in the former case the use of words is, in a great ^^'^"^»*^'^'^^ 
measure, optional, whereas, in the latter, it is essentially necessary. 
This ol»ervation deserves our attention the more, that, if I am not 
mistaken, it has contributed to mislead some of the Realists, by giv 
ing rise to an idea, that the use of language, in thinking about uni- 
versals, however convenient, is not more necessary than in thinking 
about individuals. 

According to this view of the process of the mind, in carrying on 
general speculations, that idea which the ancient philosophers con- 
sidered as the essence of an individual, is nothing more than the par- 
ticular quality or qualities in which it resembles other individuals of 
the same class, and in consequence of which, a generic name is ap- 
plied to it It is the possession of this quality, that entitles the indi- 
vidual to the generic appellation, and which, therefore may be said 
to be essential to its classification with that particular genus ; but as 
all classifications are to a certain degree arbitrary, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow, that it is more essential to its existence as an indi- 
vidual, than various other qualities which we are accustomed to 
regard as accidental. In other words, (if I may borrow the language 
of modem philosophy,) this quality forms its nominal, but not its real 
essence. 

These observations will, I trust, be sufficient for the satisfaction 
of such of my readers as are at all conversant with philosophical 
inquiries. For the sake of others, to whom this disquisition may 
be new, I have added the following illustrations. 

I shall have occasion to examine, in another part of my work, how 
far it is true, (as is commonly believe^,) that every process of rea- 
soning may be resolved into a series of syllogism^ and to point out 
some limitations, with which, I apprehend, it is necessary that this 
opinion should be received. As it would lead me, however, too far 
fi'om my present subject, to anticipate any part of the doctrine 
which I am then to propose, I shall, in the following remarks, pro- 

VOL. I. 13 • 
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ceed on the supposition, that the syllogistic theory is well founded ; 
a supposition which, although not strictly agreeable to truth, is yet 
sufficiently accurate for the use which I am now to make of it. 
Take then, any step of one of Euclid's demonstrations ; for example, 




'^ D, are straight lines, drawn from the centre of a circle to the cir- 
" cumference. Therefore, A B is equal to C D." — ^It is perfectly 
manifest, that, in order to feel the force of this conclusion, it is by 
no means necessary, that I should annex any particular notions to 
the letters A B, or C D, or that I should comprehend what is meant 
by equality^ or by a circle^ its centre^ and its circumference. Every 
person must be satisfied, that the truth of the conclusion is necessa- 
rily implied in that of the two premises ; whatever the particular 
things may be to which these premises may relate. In the follow- 
ing syllogism, too: — ^'^ All men must die; — Peter is a man; — there- 
'^ fore Peter must die ;'' — ^the evidence of the conclusion does not in 
the least depend on the particular notions I annex to the words fium, 
and Peter ; but would be equally complete, if we were to substitute 
instead of them, two letters of the alphabet, or any other insignifi- 
cant characters. — ^^ All X's must die ; — Z is an X ; — ^therefore Z 
'^ must die ;''— is a syllogism which forces the assent no less than 
the former. It is farther obvious, that this syllogism would be 
equally conclusive, if, instead of the word die^ I were to substitute 
any other verb that the language contains ; and that, in order to 

Ferceive the justness of the inference, it is not even necessaiy that 
should understand its meaning. 

In general, it might be easily shewn, that all the rules of l(^c, 
with respect to syllogisms, might be demonstrated, without having 
recourse to any thing but letters of the alphabet ; in the same man- 
ner, (and I may add, on the very same principles,) on which the 
algebraist demonstrates, by means of these letters, the various rules 
for transposing the terms of an equation. 

From what has been said, it follows, that the assent we give to 

the conclusion of a syllogism does not result from any examination 

^^>.^ * of the notions expressed by the different propositions of which it is 

*^'^**^^ . ' composed, but is an immediate consequence of the relations in which 

*-*^^*^f^^>- the words stand to each other. The truth is, that, in every syllo- 

^2^^^^^^ gism, the inference is only a particular instance of the general axiom, 

y^f^ that whatever is true universally of any sign, must also be true of 

j^4^ 4Y^oy^ every individual which that sign can be employed to express. Ad- 

^^^t*^ pitting, therefore, that every process of reasoning may be resolved 

^ J into a series of syllogisms, it ft>llows, that this operation of the mind 

•t^^p^^* furnishes no proof of the existence of any thing corresponding to 

general terms, distinct from the individuals to which these terms are 

applicable. 

These remarks, I am very sensible, do by no means exhaust the 
subject, for there are various modes of reasoning, to which the syl- 
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logistic theory does not apply. But, in all of them, without excep- 
tion, it will be found, on examination, that the evidence of our con- 
clusions appears immediately from the consideration of the words in 
which the premises are expressed, without any reference to the 
things which they denote. The imperfect account which is given 
of deductive evidence, in the received systems of logic, makes it 
impossible for me, in this place, to prosecute the subject any far- 
ther. 

AAer all that I have said on the use of language as an instrument rj^Ll^^^^^ 
of reasoning, I can easily foresee a variety of objections which may ^/ry, 
occur to the doctrine I have been endeavouring to establish. £ut, ^v^<.^/£^ o 
without entering into a particular examination of these objections, I <y / 

believe I may venture to affirm, that most, if not all, of them take 
their rise from confounding reasoning, or deduction, properly so 
called, with certain other intellectual processes, which it is necessary 
for us to employ in the investigation of truth. That it is frequently 
of essentia] importance to us, in our speculations, to withdraw our 
attention from words, and to direct it to the things they denote, I 
am very ready to acknowledge. All that I assert is, that, in so far 
as our speculations consist of that process of the mind which is pro- 
perly called reasoning, they may be carried on by wor^ alone ; or, 
which comes to the same thing, that every process of reasoning is 
perfectly analogous to an algebraical operation. What I mean by 
^^ the other intellectual processes distinct from reasoning, which it is. 
'^ necessary for us sometimes to employ in the investigation of truth,'' 
will, I hope, appear dearly from the following remarks. 

In algebraical investigations, it is well known, that the practical /^u»4€/4^<^ 
application of a general expression, is frequently limited by the con- ^^/a 
ditions which the hypothesis involves ; and that, in consequence of a ^^Cd^*^^-*^y^ 
want of attention to this circumstance, some mathematicians of the ^v^..vi.4>(4^ 
first eminence have been led to adopt the most paradoxical and ab- ^^ /^l^,^ 
surd conclusions. Without this cautious exercise of the judgment in v^ 
the interpretation of the algebraical language, no dexterity in the 
use of the calculus will be sufficient to preserve us from errour. 
Even in algebra, therefore, there is an application of the intellectual 
powers perfectly distinct from any process of reasoning, and which 
is absolutely necessary for conducting us to the truth. 

In geometry, we are not liable to adopt the same parodoxical 
conclusions, as in algebra, because the diagrams to which our atten- 
tion is directed, serve as a continual check on our reasoning powers. 
These diagrams exhibit to our very senses, a variety of relations 
among the quantities under consideration, which the language of 
algebra is too general to express ; in consequence of which, we are 
not conscious of any effort of the judgment distinct from a process of 
reasoning. As every geometrical investigation, however, may be 
expressed algebraically, it is manifest, that, in geometry, as well as 
in algebra, there is an exercise of the intellectual powers distinct 
from the logical process ; although, in the former science, it is ren- 
dered so easy, by the use of diagrams, as to escape our attention. 
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The same source of erronr and of absurdity, which exists in alge- 
bra, is to be found, in a much greater degree, in the other branches 
of knowledge. Abstracting entirely from the ambiguity of language, 
and supposing also our reasonings to be logically accurate, it would 
still be necessary for us, from time to time, in all our speculations, 
to lay aside the use of words, and to have recourse to particular ex- 
amples, or illustrations, in order to correct and to limit our general 
conclusions. — To a want of attention to this circumstance, a number 
of the speculative absurdities which are current in the world, might, 
I am persuaded, be easily traced. 
Besides, however, this source of errour, which is in some degree 

U^ c^iAA/iXi common to all the sciences, there is a great variety of others, from 
/ . which mathematics are entirely exempted, and which perpetually 

^^/trV9>v o*^ tend to lead us astray in our philosophical inquiries. Of these, the 
^ most important is that ambiguity in the sigpiification of words, which 

iutU\ 't^<^'>*«^' renders it so difficult to avoid employing the same expressions in 
d<dcJy/ 1^ different senses, in the course of the same process of reasoning. 

J This source of mistake, indeed, is apt, in a much greater degree, to 

P^^^><^tf/^- affect our conclusions in metaphysics, morals, and politics, than in 
. the different branches of natural philosophy, but, if we except ma- 

-64^ c^ '^'^'l^'^'" thematics, there is no science whatever, in which it has not a very 
sensible influence. In algebra, we may proceed with perfect safety^ 
through the longest investigations, without carrying our attention 
beyond the signs, till we arrive at the last result. But in the other 
sciences, excepting in those cases in which we have fixed the mean- 
jf£^ iQST 0^ ^^^ o^r terms by accurate definitions, and have rendered the 

•^^ ^ use of these terms perfectly familiar to us by very long habit, it is 

.^jujC'^^'^, ^^^ seldom that we can proceed in this manner without danger of 
errour. In many cases, it is necessary for us to keep up, during the 
whole of our investigations, a scrupulous and constant attention to 
the signification of our expressions ; and, in most cases, this caution 
in the use of words, is a much more difficult effort of the mind, than 
the logical process. But^still this furnishes no exception to the ge- 
neral doctrine already delivered ; for the attention we find it neces- 
sary to give to the import of our words, arises only from the acci- 
dental circumstance of their ambiguity, and has no essential connex- 
ion with that process of the mind, which is properly called reason- 
ing, and which consists in the inference of a conclusion from pre- 
mises. In all the sciences, this process of the mind is perfectiy 
analogous to an algebraical operation ; or, in other words, (when 
the meaning of our expressions is once fixed by definitions,) it may 
be carried on entirely by the use of signs, without attending, during 
the time of the process, to the things signified. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing observations lead, appears 
to me to be decisive of the question, with respect to the objects of 
our thoughts when we employ general terms ; for if it be granted, 
that words, even when employed without any reference to their 
particular signification, form an instrument of thought sufficient for 
all the purposes of reasoning, the only shadow of an argument ia 
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proof of the common doctrine on the subject^ (I mean that which is 
founded on the impossibility of explaining this process of the mind 
on any other hypothesis,) falls to the ground. Nothing less, surely, 
than a conviction of this impossibility, could have so long reconciled 
philosophers to an hypothesis unsupported by any direct evidence, 
and acknowledged even by its wannest defenders, to involve much 
difficulty and mystery. 

It does not fall within my plan, to enter, in this part of my work, 
into a particular consideration of the practical consequences which 7 j. 

follow from the foregoing doctrine. I cannot, however, help re- ^-«aV*^ "^ 
marking the importance of cultivating, on the one hand, a talent for l^/iouiti/^oA. 
ready and various illustration, and, on the other, a habit of reason- > .^^^l^^^ 
ing by means of general terms. The former talent is necessary, ' Z^' 
not only for correcting and limiting our general conclusions, but for ^^A^ O >iU#>! 
enabling us to apply our knowledge, when occasion requires, to its iJ^yLL, ^ 
real practical use. The latter serves the double purpose, of pre- i^L^^^^ti/l^ 
venting our attention Trom being, distracted during tne course otour 
reasonings, by ideas which are foreign to the point in question, and 
of diverting the attention from those conceptions of particular objects 
and particular events, which might disturb the judgment, by the 
ideas and feelings, which are apt to be associated with them in con- a 
sequence of our own casual experience. ^ 

This last observation points out to us, also, one principal founda- 7^^aoww;/«^ 
tion of the art of the orator. As his object is not so much to inform ^ ^.^^^ 
and to satisfy the understandings of his hearers, as to force their imme- ^'V *»^*^y 
diate assent, it is frequently of use to him to clothe his reasonings ff^r^m^^. 
in that specific and figurative language, which may either awaken in 
their minds associations favourable to his purpose, or may divert 
their attention from a logical examination of his argument A pro- 
cess of reasoning so expressed, affords at once an exercise to the 
judgment, to the imagination, and to the passions, and is apt, even 
when loose and inconsequential, to impose on the best understand- 
ings. 

It appears &rther from the remarks which have been made, that c\ y-' 
the perfection of philosophical language, considered either as an •Z-^'^^^**^^*^*^ 
instniment of thought, or as a medium of communication with others, Ull^e\€^yi4^< 
consists in the use of expressions,'Vhich from their generality, have * ' 

no tendency to awaken the powers of conception and imagination ; U^^^x/^-^A^^Of^ 
or, in other words, it consists in its approaching, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in its nature, to the language of a%ebra. And hence the effects 
which long habits of philosophical speculation have, in weakening, 
by^ disuse, those faculties of the mind, which are necessary for the 
exertions of the poet and the orator, and of gradually forming a style 
of composition, which they who read merely for amusement are apt 
to censure for a want of vivacity and of ornament 
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SECTION III. 

/ RcjBirks OD tbe Opiniooi of lome modem Philotophcn oo, the Milyect of the forcfo- 
n iDg Sectioo. 

After the death of Abelard, through whose abilities and elo- 
quence the sect of Nominalists had enjoyed, for a few years, a very 
^L^ '•^ splendid triumph, the system of the Realists began to revive ; and 
^ ^^ . it was soon so completely re-established in the schools, as to prevail, 
F»«44^^^lbV^' with little or no opposition, till the fourteenth century. What the 
^ circumstances were, which led philosophers to abandon a doctrine, 
'^ which seems so strongly to recommend itself by its simplicity, it is 
>^ ^ 4/ti ^^^ ^^U ^^y *^ conceive. Probably the heretical opinions, which 
^ZT had subjected both Abelard and Roscelinus to the censure of the 

•*'**^*'^^ • church, might create a prejudice also against their philosophical 
' principles ; and probably too, the manner in which these principles 
PL4MAA.a^<yQ were stated and defended, was not the clearest, nor the most satis- 
^yj^,,^^ factory.* The principal cause, however, I am disposed to think, 

of the decline of the sect of Nominalists, was their want of some 
palpable example, by means of which they might illustrate their 
doctrine. It is by the use Which algebraists make of the letters of the 
alphabet in carrying on their operations, that Leibnitz and Berker 
^ y ley have been most successful in explaining the use of language 

// ^ [-x'^a sis an instrument of thought; and, as in the twelfth centuii^ the al- 
(i, , gebraical art was entirely unknown, Roscelinus and Abetlj*d must 

r ■ tvv 1 1 v< [jave been reduced to the necessity of conveying their leading idea 
by general circumlocutions, and must have found considerable diffi- 
culty in stating it in a manner satisfactory to themselves : a conside- 
ration, which, if it accounts for the slow progress which this doctrine 
made in the world, places in the more striking light, the genius 
of those men, whose sagacity led them, under so great disadvan- 
tages, to approach to a conclusion so just and philosophical in itself, 
and so opposite to the prevailing opinions of their age. 

In the fourteenth century, this sect seems to have been almost 
completely extinct ; their doctrine being equally reprobated by the 
two great parties which then divided the schools, Uie followers of 
Duns Scotus and of Thomas Aquinas. These, although they differ- 
ed in their manner of explaining the nature of universals, and oppos- 
ed each other^s opinions with much asperity, yet united in rejecting 
the doctrine of the Nominalists, not only as absurd, but as leading to 
the most dangerous consequences. At last, William Occam, a native 
of England, and a scholar of Duns Scotus, revived the ancient con- 
hn Ax0>/^*^ troversy, and with equal ability and success vindicated the long- 
^ ^ ^ abandoned philosophy of Roscelinus. From this time the dispute 

* The great argameot which the Nomioaliifs employed ageiott tbe eiistence of aaivei^ 
mIs wu : **£Dtia noo nnit maltiplicaiKla practer oeeenitateiD.** 
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was carried on with great warmth, in the universities of France, of 
Germany, and of England ; more particularly in the two former 
countries, where the sovereigns were led, by some political views, 
to interest themselves deeply in the contest, and even to employ 
the civil power in supporting their favourite opinions. The empe- 
ror Lewis of Bavaria, in return for the assistance which, in his dis- 
putes with the Pope* Occam had given to him by his writings, sided 
with the Nominalists. Lewis the Eleventh of France, on the other 
hand, attached himself to the Realists, and made their antagonists 
the objects of a cruel persecution.! 

The protestant reformation, at length, involved men of learning , !) 
in discussions of a more interesting nature ; but even the zeal ^i C^^Jb^^/h J^ 
theological controversy could hardly exceed that with which the r^juucJt 

Nominalists and Realists had for some time before maintained their ^-^'^^^*'*^^*^ 
respective doctrines. ^^ Clamores primum ad ravim, (says an author 
who had himself been* an eye-witness of these literary disputes) 
^^ hinc improbitas, sannae, mins, convitia, dum luctantur, et uterque 
^^ alteram tentat prosternere : consumtis verbis venitur ad pugnos, ad 
^^ veram luctam ex ficta et siinulata. Quin etiam, quae contingunt in 
'^ palaestra, illic non desunt, colaphi, alapas, consputio, calces, morsus, 
^^ etiam quae jam supra leges pala&strae, fustes, ferrum, saucii multi, 
^^ nonnunquam occisi.''^ That this account is not exaggerated, we 
have the testimony of no less an author than Erasmus, who men- 
tions it as a common occurrence : ^' Eos usque ad pallorem, usque 
^ ad convitia, usque ad sputa, nonnunquam et usque ad pugnos invi- 
^ cem digladiari, alios ut Nominales, alios ut Reales, loqui.''§ 

The ^pute to which the foregoing observations relate, although 
for some time after the Reformation interrupted by theological dis- ^*>\foii»^ y^ 
quisitions, has been since occasionally revived by different writers ; 
and, singular as it may appear, it has not yet been brought to a con- 
clusion in which all parties are agreed. The names, indeed, of No- 
minalists and Realists exist no longer ; but the point in dispute be- 
tween these two celebrated sects, coincides precisely with a question 
which has been agitated in our own times, and which has led to one 
of the most beautiful speculations of modern philosophy. 

Of the advocates who have appeared for the doctrine of the No- ^yiLfA 
minalistB, since the revival of letters, the most distinguished are, ^^^^^^ 
Ilobbes, Berkeley, and Hume. The first has, in various parts of his 
works, reprobated the hypothesis of the Realists ; and has stated 

* Oeeam, we are told, wm accuitomed to laj to the emperour : *' Tu me defendat gla- 
dio, et ego te defendam calamo.** Banciia, toI. iii. p. 848. 

f MoflHKiM*s ficeletiattical Historj. 

\ LOBOVICCI VlVEI. 

\ The Nonioaliats procured the death of John Hua, who was a Realiit ; and io tbdr 
letter to Lewif King of France, do not pretend to deny that he fell a victim to the reient- 
meot of their wet The Realiits, on the other hand, obtained, in the fear 1479, the coo- 
demoatioo of John de Wenlia, who waf attached to the party of the Nominaliftf. Theie 
eootcodiog MeU earricd their faiy lO far as to charge each other with ** the tin agtint t 
the Holy G hoct.** Moiaii M*f ficcleiiaitical Hiitory. 
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the opinions of their antagonists with that acoteness, simplicity, and 
precision, which distinguish all his writings.* The second, consi- 
dering (and, in my opinion, justly) the doctrines of the ancients con- 
cerning universals, in support of which so much ingenuity had heen 
employed hy the Realists, as the g^eat source of mystery and erroor 
in the abstract sciences, was at pains to overthrow it completely, by 
some very ingenious and original speculations of his own. Mr. 
Hume'st view of the subject, as he himself acknowledges, does not 
differ materially from that of Berkeley ; whom, by the way, he 
seems to have regarded as the author of an opinion, of which he waa 
only an expositor and defender, and which, since the days of Rosce- 
linus and Abelard, has been familiarly known in all the universities 
of Europe.J 

Notwithstanding, however, the g^eat merit of these writers, in 
defending and illustrating the sj^stem of the Nominalists, none of 
them seem to me to have been fully aware (If the important conse* 
quences to which it leads. The Abbe de Condillac was, I believe, 
the first (if we except, perhaps Leibnitz) who perceived that, if this 
system be true, a talent for reasoning must consist, in a great mea- 
sure, in a skilful use of language as an instrument of thought The 
most valuable of his remarks on this subject are contained in a trea- 
tise De V Art de Penser^ which forms the fourth volume of his 
" Cours d'Etude." 

• ** The universality orooe name to many Ibioj^ hath been the cauie that men think 
the thinjrs themielvet are univertal ; and to aerioiuly contend, that betidet Peter and John, 
and all the rest or the men that are, hare been, or shall be, in the world, there if yet 
something else, that we call Man, vis. Man in general ; deceiving themselves, by takiag 
the universal, gr general appellation, for the thing it signifieth : For if noe should desire 
the fainter to make him the picture of man, wliich is as much as to say, nf a man in ge- 
neral ; he meaneth no more, but that the painter should choose what man he pteaseth to 
draw, which must needs be some of them that are, or have been, or may be; none of 
which are universal. But when he would have him to draw the picture of the king, or 
any particular person, he limiteth the painter to that one person he chuseth. It is plain, 
therefore, that there is nothing universal but names ; which are therefore called indefinite, 
because we limit thrm not otirselves, but leave them to be applied by the hearer : where- 
as a singular name is limited and restrained to one of the many things it aignificthi as 
when we say, this man, pointing to him, or giving him his proper name, or by some such 
other way.*' Hobbbs*s Tripos, chap. v. § 6. 

f ** A very material nuestion has been started concerning abstract or general ideas : 
Whether they be general or particular in the mind's conception of themf A great phi> 
losopher has disputed the received opinion in this particular ; and has asserted, that all 
general ideas are nothing but particular ones annexed to a certain term, which gives them 
a more extensive signification, and makes them recall, upon occasion, other individuals, 
which are similar to them. As 1 look upon this to be one of the greatest and moet valoa- 
ble discoveries that have been made of late years in the republic of letters, I shall here 
endeavour to confirm it by some arguments, which, I hope, will put it beyond all doubt 
and controversy.'* Treatise of Human Nature, book i. part i. ( 7. 

t lipiboits, too, has declared himielf a partisan of this sect, in a dissertation '* I)e Stilo 
PhiloMiphico Marii Nisolii." This Nisolius published a book at Parma, in the year 
1553, entitled, ** De Veris Principiis et vera Ratiooe PhihMophaodi ;" in which he oppos- 
ed several of the doctrines of Aristotle, particularly his opinion conoerainff universatk. 
An edition of this work, with a Preface and Notes, was poblished by Lciboits at Frank- 
fort, in the year 1670. The preface and Notes are to be found in the fourth volume of 
his works, by Dutens. (Geneva, 1768.) I have inserted a short extract from the former, 
ID Note (I) at the end of the volume. 
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Dr. Campbell, too, in his Philosophy- of Rhetoric, has founded, 
on the principles of Berkeley and Hume, a very curious and in- 
teresting speculation, of which I shall have occasion afterwards to 
take notice. 

The explanation which the doctrines, of these writers afford of the 
process of the mind in general reasoning, is so simple, and at the (f^^ j?t<.^^ 
same time, in my apprehension so satisfactory, that, I own it is with . . 

some degree of surprise I have read the attempts which have lately a^ tlL^MAA>^ 
been made to revive the system of the Realists. Que of the ablest of 
these attempts is by Dr. Price ; who, in his very valuable Treatise on 
Morals, has not only employed his ingenuity in support of some of the 
old tenets of the Platonic school, but has even gone so far as to fol- 
low Plato^s example, in connecting this speculation about universals, 
with the sublime questions of natural theology. The observations 
which he has offered in support of these opinions, 1 have repeatedly 
perused with all the attention in my power ; but without being able 
to enter into his views, or even to comprehend fully his meaning. 
Indeed, I must acknowledge, that it appears to me to afford no slight 
presumption against the principles on which he proceeds, when I 
observe, that an author, remarkable, on most occasions, for precis- 
ion of ideas, and for perspicuity of style, never fails to lose him- 
self in obscurity and mystery, when he enters on these disquisitions. 

Dr. Price?s reasonings in proof of the existence of universals, are 
the more curious, as he acquiesces in some of Dr. Reid^s conclusions 
vrith respect to the ideaF theory bf-'perception. That there' are in 
the mind images or resemblances of things external, he grants to be 
impossible ; but still he seems to suppose, that, in every exertion of 
thought, there is something immediately present to the mind, which 
is the object of its attention. ^^ When abstract truth is contemplated, 
'' is not" (says he) " the very object itself present to the mind ? 
^^ When millions of intellects contemplate the equality of every an- 
^^ gle of a semicircle to a right angle, have they not all the same ob- 
^^ ject in view ? Is this object nothii^ ? Or is it only an image, or 
^^ kind of shadow ? These inquiries," he adds, ^^ carry our thoughts 
'^ high."* 

The difficulty which has appeared so puzzling to this ingenious 
writer, is, in truth, more apparent than real. In the case of Percep- 
tion, Imagination, and Memory, it has been already fully shewn, that 

* The whole paiiage it as follows : *' The word idea it somctimet ased to ngaitf the 
immediate object of the mind in thinking, cnotidered as something in the mind, which re* 
presents the real object, but is different from it. This sense of an idea is derived from 
the notion, that when we think of any external existence, there is something immediately 
present to the mind, which it contemplates distinct from the objeet itself, that being at a 
distance. But what is this ? It is bad language to call it an image in the mind of the ob- 
ject. Shall we say then, that there is inde^ no such thing i^ But would not this be the 
same as to say that, when the mind is employed in viewing and examining any object, 
which is either not present to it, or does not exitt, it is employed in viewing and examin- ■ 
ing nothing, and therefore does not then think at all.? When abstract truth is cootem- 
plated, is not the very object itself prcteot to the mind ? When millions of intellecti con- 
template the equality of every angle in a semicircle to a right angle, have they not all the 
tame olgect in view P It thit object nothing ? Or it it only an image or kind of sha* 
dow ? — ^Thete inquiriet carry our thoughts high.** 
VOL.1. 14 
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we have no reason to believe the existence of any thing in the mind 
distinct from the mind itself; and that, even upon the supposition 
that the fact were otherwise, our intellectual operations would be 
just as inexplicable as they are at present. Why then should we 
suppose, that, in our .general speculations, there must exist in the 
mind some object of its thoughts, when it appears that there is no 
evidence of the existence of any such object, even when the mind is 
employed about individuals ? 

Still, however, it may be urged^ that, although, in such cases, 
there should be no object of thought in the mind, there must exist 
i^vA'fCwv^ fp something or other to which its attention is directed. To this diffi- 
culty I have no answer to make, but by repeating the fact which I 
'i' '(fA^^&K^^have already Endeavoured to establish, that there are only two wajrs 
• ^^ in which we can possibly speculate about classes of objec&VtEe'one, 
^'^''^'*^'^^ by means of a word or generic term ; the other by means of one par- 
ticular individual of the class which we consider as the representa- 
tive of the rest ; and that these two methods of carrying on our ge- 
neral speculations, are at bottom so much the same, as to authorize 
us to lay down as a principle, that, without the use of sigpns, all our 
thoughts must have related to individuab. When we reason there- 
^ fore, concerning classes or genera, the objects of our attention are 
merely signs ; or if, in any Instance, the generic word should recall 
some individual, this circumstance is to be regarded only as the con- 
sequence of an accidenml association, which has rather a tendency to 
disturb, than to assist us in our reasoning. 

Whether it might not have been possible for the Deity to have so 
ifj^^ /^formed us, that we might have been capable of reasoning concern- 
ing classes of objects, without the use of signs, I shall not take upon 
^ ^ yiv>^ ^^ ^^ determine. But this we may venture to affirm with confi- 
/ dence, that man is not such a being. And indeed, even if he were, 

it would not therefore necessarily follow, that there exists any thing 
in a genus, distinct from the individuals of which it is composed ; for 
we know that the power which we have, of thinking of particular 
objects without the medium of signs,\does-not in the least depend on 
their existence or non-existence at the moment we think of them. 

It would be in vain, however, for us, in inquiries of this nature, to 
indulge ourselves in speculating about possibilities. It is of more con- 
sequence to remark the advantages which we derive from our actu- 
al constitution ; and which, in the present instance, appear to me to 
be important and admirable : in as much as it fits mankind for an 
easy interchange of their intellectual acquisitions, by imposing on 
them the necessity of employing, in their solitary speculations, the 
same instrument of thought, which forms the established medium of 
their communications widi each other. 

In the very slight sketch which I have given of the controversy 
between the Nominalists and the Realists about the existence of uni- 
versals, I have taken no notice of an intermediate sect called Con- 
^^eptuaUsts ; whose distinguishing tenet is said to have been, that the 
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nind has a power of forming general conceptions.* From the in«* P^^y^c^tu^ 
distinctness and inaccuracy of their language on the subject, it is not . '^ 
a very easy matter to ascertain precisely what was their opinion on m^ ' rU-^ 
the point in question, but, on the whole, I am inclined to think, that 
it amounted to the two following propositions : first, that we have no 
reason to beUeTe the existence of any essences, or universal ideas, 
corresponding to general terms ; and secondly, that the mind has the 
power of reasoning concerning genera^ or classes of individuals, 
wiihout the mediation of kLnguage. Indeed, I cannot think of any oth- 
er hypothesis which it is possible to form on the subject, distinct 
from those of the two celebrated sects already mentioned. In deny- 
ing the existence of universals, we know that the Conceptualisis 
agreed with the Nominalists. In what, then, can we suppose that 
they differed from them, but about the necessity of language as an 
instrument of thought, in carrying on our general speculations? 

With this sect of Conceptualists, Dr. Reid is disposed to rank Mr. p 

Locke ; and I agree with him so far as to think, that, if Locke had ^^^4/W'<^^^ 
any decided opinion on the point in dispute, it did not differ materially 
from what I have endeavoured to express in the two general propo- 
sitions which I have just now stated. The apparent inconsistencies 
which occur in that part of his Essay in which the question is disctis- 
sed, have led subsequent authors to represent his sentiments in differ- 
ent lights ; but as Uiese inconsistencies plainly shew, that he was 
neither satisfied with the system of the Realists, nor with that of the 
Nominalists, they appear to me to demonstrate that he leaned to 
the intermediate hypothesis already mentioned, notwithstanding 
the inaccurate and paradoxical manner in which he has express- 
ed itt 

May I take the liberty of adding, that Dr. Reid^s own opinion seems y fljyui^ 
to me also to coincide nearly with that of the Conceptualists ; or, at **^' f^tA^^-^^ 
least, to coincide with the two propositions which I have already 
supposed to contain a summary of their doctrine ? The absurdity of 
the ancient opinion concerning universals, as maintained both by Plato 
and Aristotle, he has exposed by the clearest and most decisive ar- 
guments ; not to mention, that by his own very original and impor- 
tant speculations concerning the ideal theoxy, he has completely 
destroyed that natural prejudice from which the whole system of 
universal ideas gradually took rise. If, even in the case oi. individu- 

* ** NoDtfuilef, dewrtt paolo Abelardi h3Fpotbeti« univemlia in ootiooibat atque eoo- 
cepUbuf meotif ex rebw iingularibot abttractioDe fonnatis cootiftere itatuebaDlt uode 
Cooeeptualcf dicti mot.** BaDciia, toL iii. p. 908. (Lipa. 1766.) 

*' Nooiiaalioia tret eraot familiae. Aliqai, ot Roceliooi, aoivertalia, nerat ewe voeet 
docomiot. Alii itenim in lolo ioteUcctu poiueruot, al(|ue mem aoimi coooeptoi e»e 
aotumaruot, auoa cooceptualet aliqui vocaot, et a nomioalibui distiDguuoU qinoquam alii 
cUam eoDloDdaot. Alii fuernot, qui uniTenalia qoaed?eniDt, dod tam in ▼ocibut, f|uam 
in Knwwibat inteiris, qood Job. Saritbcrieniit adicribit Pet. Abelardo ; quo quid lotel- 
ItSat ilJa^ Bihi ooo latia liquet** 

MoBBOV. Poljhittor. Tom. Sec. lib. i. cap. ziii. \ 8. 

I have taken no notice of the last daw ofrTominalists here mentioned ; at I And mj* 
•eir unable to comprehend their doctrine. 

f See Note (K.) 
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alS) we have no reason to believe the existence of any object of 
thought in the mind, distinct from the mind itself, we are at once re- 
tieyed from all the difficulties in which philosophers have involved 
themselves, by attempting to explain, in consistency with that an- 
cient hypothesis, the process of the mind in its general speculations. 
On the other hand, it is no less clear, from Dr. Reid's criticisms 
on Berkeley and Hume, that his opinion does not coincide with 
that of the Nominalists ; and that the power which the mind pos- 
sesses of reasoning concerning classes of objects, appears to him 
to imply some faculty of which no notice is taken in the systems of 
these philosophers. 

The loi^ experience I have had of the candour of this excellent 
author, encourages me to add, that, in stating his opinion on the sub- 
ject of universals, he has not expressed himself in a manner so com- 
pletely satisfactory to my mind, as on most other occasions. That 
language is not an essential instrument of thought in dur general rea- 
sonings, he has no where positively asserted. At the same time, as 
he has not affirmed the contrary, and as he has declared himself dis- 
satisfied with the doctrines of Berkeley and Hume, his readers are 
naturally led to conclude, that this is his real opinion on the subject. 
His silence on this point is the more to be regretted, as it is the only 
point about which there can be any reasonable controversy among 
those who allow his refutation of the ideal hjrpothesis to be satisfac- 
tory. In consequence of that refutation, the whole dispute between 
the Realists, and the Conceptualists falls at once to the ground ; but 
the dispute between the ConceptuaUsts and the Nominalists (which 
involves the great question concerning the use of signs in general 
speculation) remains on the same footing as before. 

In order to justify his own expressions concerning universale, and 

in opposition to the language oi Berkeley and Hume, Dr. Reid is at 

^ 4j 'If J ' pains to illustrate a distinction between conception and imagination, 

'" ^"^^ ^ ^*^ ' which, he thinks, has not been sufficiently attended to by philoso- 

\,^yjtu<r^ A^j phers. " An universal," says he, " i? not an object of any external 

^^ sense, and therefore cannot be imagined ; but it may be distinctly 

v^^<^tz^v^f^ " conceived. When Mr. Pope says, ^ The proper study of mankind 

. ^ • " ' is man ;' I conceive his meaning distinctly ; although I neither 

^t^flkC^r>* " imagine a black or a white, a crooked or a straight man. I can 

^( conceive a thing that is impossible ; but I cannot distinctly imagine 
^^ a thing that is impossible. I can conceive a proposition or a demon- 
'^ stration, but I cannot imagine either. I can conceive understand- 
^' ing and will, virtue and vice, and other attributes of the mind ; but 
" 1 cannot imagine them. In like manner, I can distinctly con- 
" ceive universals ; but I cannot imagine them."* 

It appears from this passage, that, by conceiving universals, Dr. 
Reid means nothing more, than understanding the meaning of propo- 
sitions involving general terms. But the o^ervations he has made 
(admitting them in their full extent) do not in the least affect the 

• p. 482. 
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question about the necessity of signs, to enable ns to speculate about 
such propositions. The vague use which metaphysical writers have 
made of the word conception^ (of which I had occasion to take notice 
in a former chapter,) has contributed in part to embarass this subject. 
That we cannot conceive universals in a wav at all analogous to 
that in which we conceive an absent object of sense, is granted on 
both sides. Why then should we employ the same word conception^ 
to express two operations of the mind which are essentially different ? 
When we speak of conceiving or understanding a general proposi- 
tion, we mean nothing more than that we have a conviction, (found- 
ed* on our previous use of the words in which it is expressed,) that 
we have it in our power, at pleasure, to substitute, instead of the 
general terms, some one of the individuals comprehended under 
them. When we hear a proposition announced, of which the terms 
are not familiar to us, we naturally desire to have it exemplified, or 
illustrated, by roBans of some particular instance ; and when we are 
once satisfied by such an application, that we have the interpretation 
of the proposition at all times in our power, we make no scruple to . 
say, that we conceive or understand its meaning; although we 
should not extend our views beyond the words in which it is announc- 
ed, or even although no particular exemplification of it should occur 
to us at the moment. It is in this sense only, that the terms of any 
general proposition can possibly be understood : and therefore Dr. 
Reid's argument does not, in the least, invalidate the doctrine of the 
Nominahsts, that, without the use of language, (under which term I 
comprehend eveiy species of»gns,) we should never have been able 
to extend our speculations beyond mdividuals. 

That, in many cases, we may safely employ in our reasonings 
general terms, the meaning of which w« are not even able to inter- 
pret in this way, and consequently, which are to us wholly insigni- 
ficant, I had occasion already to demonstrate, in a former part of 
this section. 



SECTION IV. 

Cootiouatioo of the nme Subject.— Inferefiees with reapect to the Unf of Laogoage at an 
iDitroment of Thought, aod the Erroun in Reaioning to which it occatiooally givet 
rise. 

In the last Section, I mentioned Dr. Campbell, as an ingenious 
defender of the system of the Nominalists, and I alluded ID a par- 
ticular application which he has made of their doctrine. The rea- 
sonings which I had then in view are to be found in the seventh 
chapter of the second book of his Philosophy of Rhetoric ; in which 
chsupter he proposes to explain, how it happens, ^^ that nonsense so 
^' often escapes being detected, both by the writer and the reader.'' 
The title is somewhat ludicrous in a grave philosophical work, but 
the disquisition to which it is prefixed, contains many acute and pro- 
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fonnd remarks on the nature and power x>f signs, both as a mediuin 
of communication, and as an instrument of thought. 

Dr. Campbell's speculations with respect to language as an ia« 
atrument of thought, seem to have been suggested by the foUow- 

^ . ^ ing passage in Mr. Hume's Treatise of Human Nature. ^ I be- 

^^ lieve, every one who examines the situation of his mind in rea- 
^^ soning, will agree with me, that we do not annex distinct and com« 
^ plete ideas to every tenn we make use of; and that in talking of 
^^ Government, Church, Negociation, Conquest, we seldom spread 
^^ out in our minds all the simple ideas of which these complex ones 
«( are composed. It is, however, observable, that, notwithstanding 
^^ thb imperfection, we may-avoid talking nonsense on these subjects ; 
(( and may perceive any repugnance among the ideas, as well as if 
(^ we had a full comprehension of them. Thus if, instead of saying, 
^^ that, in war, the weaker have always recourse to negociation, 
^^ we should say, that they have always recourse to conquest ; the 
^^ custom which we have acquired, of attributing certain relations to 
^' ideas, still follows the wonls, and makes us immediately perceive 
^^ the absurdity of that proposition." 

In the remarks which Dr. Campbell has made <m this passage, 
he has endeavoured to explain in what manner our habits of thi^L- 
ing and speaking gfradually establish in the mind such relations 
among the words we employ, as enable us to carry on processes of 
reasoning by means of them, without attending in every instance to 
their particular signification. With most of his remarks on this sub- 
ject I perfectly agree, but the illustrations he gives of them, are of 
too great extent to be introduced here, and I would not wish to run 
the risk of impairing their perspicuity, by attempting to abridge 
them. I must therefore refer such of my readers as wish to prose- 
cute the speculation, to his very ingenious and philosophical trea- 
tise. 

^^ In consequence of these circumstances," (says Dr. Campbell,) 
^' it happens that, in matters which are perfectly familiar to us, we 
'^ are able to reason by means of words, without examining, in every 
^^ instance, their signification. Almost all the possible applications 
^^ of the terms (in other words, all the acquired relations of the 
^^ signs) have become customary to us. The conseqiience is, that 
^^ an unusual application of any term is instantly detected ; this de- 
^^ tection breeds doubt, and this doubt occasions an immediate re- 
^^ course to ideas. The recourse of the mind, when in any degree 
<^ puzzled with the signs, to the knowledge it has of the things sag- 
^^ nlfied,^ natural, and on such subjects perfectly easy. And of this 
^^ recourse the discovery of the meaning, or of the unmeaningness 
^* of what is said, is the immediate effect. But in matters that are 
^^ by no means familiar, or are treated in an uncommon manner, and 
^^ in such as are of an abstruse and intricate nature, the case is wide- 
.* . " ly different." The instances in which we are chiefly liable to be 

^Lu««, /c^^i-imposed on by words without meaning are, (according to Dr. Caitaip- 
/ ^^jIm^^^^) ***® tbree following: 



First, Where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
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Secondlj, When the terms most frequently occurring, denote 
things which are of a complicated nature, and to which the mind 
is not sufficiently famiHarized. Such are the words, Goyemment| 
Church, State, Constitution, PoUty, Power, Commerce, Legislature, 
Jurisdiction, Proportion, Sjrmmetry, Elegance. 

Thirdly, When the terms employed are very abstract, and con- 
sequently, of very extensive signification.* For an illustration of 
these remarks, I must refer the reader to the ingenious work which 
I just now quoted. 

To the observations of these eminent writers, I shall take the ^, 
Uberty of adding, that we are doubly liable to the mistakes they men- f?j/t^ ^ f^ 
tion, when we make use of a language which is not perfectly fa- >y^ 1 ja 
miliar to us. Nothing, indeed, I apprehend, can shew more clearly ^-^y^ ^'^f^ 
the use we make of words in reasoning thaa this, that an observa-^v ^u«v 0^f^^ 
tion which, when expressed in our own language, seems trite or 1^^0'^_^^Q<. ^ ^^^ 
lous, often acquires the appearance of depth and originality by *^*Dgr'^''*^L/ti^>^ 
translated into another. For my own part, at least, I am conscious /^v^"**^^^ 
of having been frequently led, in this way, to form an exaggerated 
idea of the merits of ancient and of foreign authors ; and it has hap- 
pened to me more than once, that a sentence, which seemed at firat 
to contain something highly ingenious and profound, when translated 
into words familiar to me, appeared obviously to be a trite or a nu- 
gatory proposition. 

The effect produced by an artificial and inverted style in our own 
language, is similar to what we experience when we read a compo- 
sition in a foreign one. The eye is too much dazzled to see dis- 
tinctly. ^^ Aliud styli genus,'' (says Bacon) ^^ totum in eo est, ut ver- 
^^ba sint aculeata, sententiae concisae, oratio denique potius versa 
^ quam fusa, quo fit, ut omnia per hujusmodi artificium, mag^s inge- 
^ niosa videantur quam re vera sint Tale invenitur in Seneca ef- 
" fusius, in Tacito et Plinio secundo moderatius.'' - . 

The deranged collocation of the words in Latin composition, aids ^ ^,^^4^%^ {a 
powerfully the imposition we have now been considering, and ren- ^^^ 
ders that language an inconvenient medium of philosophical com- ^^^'^^'^f^'^^ 
munication, as well as an inconvenient instrument of accurate 
thought. Indeed, in all languages in which this latitude in the ar- 
rangement of words is admitted, the associations among words must 
be looser, than where one invariable order is followed ; and of con- 
sequence, on the principles of Hume and Campbell, the mistakes 
which are committed in reasonings, expressed in such languages, 
will not be so readily detected. 

* ** The more general any word it io iti ligDificatioo, it ii the more liable to be abuicd 
bj an improper or unmeaning application. A very general term ii applicable alike to a 
Boltitude 01 different individoali, a particular term is applicable but to a few. When 
the rightfol applications of a word are extremely nomerous, they cannot all be so stroof^ 
iy fix^ by babit, but that, for greater security, we must oerpetually recor inoor minds 
from the si|o to the notion we have of the thiofl signified | and for the reason afore* 
mentioned, it is in such instances difBcult predsely to ascertain this notion. Thus the 
latitude of a word, though diflbfent Cram its ambiguity, hath often a similar eflbct.»Fhi« 
losophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 122. 
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The errours in reasoning', to which we are exposed , in conse- 
quence of the use of words as an instrument of thoug'ht, will appear 
\A^y^-€^f''*^ ' the less surprising, when we consider, that all the languages which 
Z^bjijui^i^ have hitherto existed in tjie world, have derived their origin from 
*'^*^'**^/^ popular use, and that their application to philosophical purposes, 
Y^uX*^ <'*V«-, was altogether out of the view of those men who first employed 
- y^^^^^^^*^.them. Whether it might not be possible to invent a language, 
z^^' which would at once facilitate philosophical communication, and form 
^ ' a more convenient instrument of reasoning and of invention, than those 

we possess at present, is a question of very difficult discussion, and 

upon which I shall not presume to offer an opinion. The failure of 

Wilkins^s very ingenious attempt towards a real character, and a 

^^ ^. V philosophical language, is not perhaps decisive against such a pro- 

^^^^*/^ / J^^* » ^^^'i ^^^ *^ mention some radical defects in his plan, the views 

)t/Ll^ Ir" ^^ that very eminent philosopher do not seem to have extended 

» much farther than to promote and extend the Uterary intercourse 

yi^i'Vi^*^ ^ among different nations. Leibnitz, so far as 1 know, is the only au- 

y ^ thor who has hitherto conceived the possibility of aiding the pow- 

^ ^"^""^ ers of invention and of reasoning, by the use of a more convenient 

u#^ 4cr)/' '^ instrument of thought ; but he has no where explained his ideas on 

J^ ' . this very interesting subject. It is only from a conversation of his 

i''^*^^*^'?^**''*'** 7 with Mr. Boyle and Mr. Oldenburgh, when he was in England in 

-^•Cfc^''*^ 1673, and from some imperfect hints in different parts of his works,* 

that we find it had edgaged his attention. In the course of this con- 
versation he observed, that MfUkins had mistaken the true end of a 
real character, which was not merely to enable different nations to 
correspond easily together, but to assist the reason, the invention, 
and the memory. In his writings, too, he somewhere speaks of an 
alphabet of human thoughts, which he had been employed in form- 
ing, and which, probably, (as Fontenelle has remarked) had some 
relation to his universal language.! 

The new nomenclature which has been introduced into chemis- 
try, seems to me to furnish a striking illustration of the effect of 
appropriated and well-defined expressions, in aiding the intellectual 
powers ; and the period is ' probably not far distant, when similar in- 
novations will be attempted in some of the other sciences. 

•See note (L.) 

t ** M. LeibniU avoit con^o le projet d'une langae philoiophique «t onivertelle. Wil- 

kiiii Ev€que de Chetter, et Dalgarno y avoteot travailKS ; mail dis le terns qu*il 6toit 

eo Angleterre, il avoit dtt 1. M^fsieuri Boyle et d^Oldenboiirg qo*ii ne croyoit pai que 

** ces graodf bommei eonent encore frapj>( au but. \\% pouvoient bien faire que def na- 

tloDB qui oe I'enteodoieot pas eossent augment commerce, mais its n*aroieot pas attrap- 
p6 les viritablet caraclirei r^elt, qui ^toieot I'instruinent le plus fin.doot I'esprit haraam 
■e pdt servir, et qui devoieot eztr^mement factliter et le raisonoement, et la raemoire, 
et riaveotioo des choses. \\% de?oient ressembler, autant qu'il itoit possible, anx car- 
actSras «l'algfebre, qui en eflbt soot tris simples et trds expressifs, qui n*ont jamais ni supers 
floit^,^ ni fqoivoQoe, et doot toutes les vari6t6s soot raisoon^es. II a parl^ en quelque 
flodroit, d*un alphabet des pens^es homaines, qu*il meditoit Seloo toutes les appareoces, 
cet alphabet avoit rapport 1. sa langUe ooiverselle.** 
EXogt de M, LxiB.*iirz par M» de FojcriiriLLi. 
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SECTION V. 

Of the Purpoto to which the Powen o( Abrtraetioo aod Generalixatioo ire robiervieiit 

It has been already shewn, that, without the use of signs, all our 
knowledge must necessarily have been limited to individuals, and HidX^^f^*^ 
we should have been perfectly incapable both of classification and v% ^ c/t^^^^iy* 
general reasoning. Some authors have maintained, that without ^^^,^j^j^a#^ 
the power of generalization, (which I have endeavoured to shew, ^• 

means nothing more than the capacity of employing general terms,) ^^***^''***^'^ 
it would have been impossible for us to have carried on any species 
of reasoning whatever. But I cannot help thinking that this opin- 
ion is erroneous, or, at least, that it is very imperfectly stated. The 
truth is, it appears to me to be just in one sense of the word TtoAO/nr 
inu^ but false in another \^ and I even suspect it is false in that sense 
otthe word in which it is most commonly employed. Before, there- 
fore, it is laid down as a general proposition, the meaning we are to 
annex to this very vague and ambiguous term, should be ascertained 
with precision. 

It has been remarked by several writers, that the expectation /Jl ^ju. .^^^^ 
which we feel of the continuance of the laws of nature, is not found- '^'^ ^T^ 
ed upon reasoning ; and different theories have of late been propos-iw;^>v^PiA<^4(^ 
ed to account for its origin: Mr. Hume resolves it into the associa- J^ ^. . 

tion of ideas. Dr. Reid, on the other hand, maintains, that it is an^7 1044^^"^ 
original principle of our constitution, which does not admit of any 
explanation, and which, therefore, is to be ranked among those gene- 
ral and ultimate facts, beyond which philosophy is unable to pro- 
ceed.* Without this principle of expectation, it would be impossi- 
ble for us to accommodate our conduct to the established course of 
nature ; and, accordingly, we find that it is a principle coeval with 
our very existence ; and, in some measure, common to man with the 
lower animals. 

* lo inQQirief of thit ostnre, so far removed from the eomraon ooorw of literary piir» 
nitf, it alwayt givei me pleanre 10 remark a eoinciileoce of opioioo among differeot 
pbiloeophen; particularly ambog meo of original genius, and wlio have been educated in 
differeot philosophical systems. The following passage, in which M. de Condorcet gives 
ao aceount of some of the mauphysical opiniooi of the late Mr. Torgot, approaches rery 
Bcarly lo Dr. Reid*s doctrines. 

** La m^moire de nos sensations, et la faculty que nous avons de r^flecbir sur ces sen* 
Satious pass^es et de les combiner, soot le seul principe de nos connoissances. La suppo- 
nlioo qu*II eiiste des loix eonstaotes auzqiieller tous les phfinom^nes observe soot asso* 
jettis de maoiere & reparottre dans toas les temps, dans toutes les circoottaoces, tels qu*ils 
soot d^termin^s par ces loix, est le seul foodementde la certitude de oes connoissances. 

** Nous avons la conKience d*avoir observ§ cette Constance, et on sentiment involon* 
taire nous force de croire qu*elle continuera de sobsister. lii probability qui en results, 
qoclque grande qu*elle soit, n'est pas one certitude. Aocune relation nficessaire ne lie 
pour nous le passfe & Paveoir, ni la Constance de ce que j*ai vu & celle de ce que j'aurois 
continnft d*observer si j'etois restfe dans des circooitances semblables ; mais Pimpremioo 
qui me porte & recarder comme exutant, comme r6el ce qui m^a prSseoti ce caracter^ de 
Goostance est irresistible.**— Fte ds Tvaoor, partie ii. p. 56. 

** Qoand on Francois et on Anglois pensent de rnCme, (says Voltaire,) il faut bien 
qn'ils aicot raiton.** 

VOL. I. 15 
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' ; It is an obvious consequence of this doctrine, that, although philo- 

Myccf-s ^ sophers be accustomed to state what are commonly called the laws 

of nature, in the form of general propositions, it is by no means ne- 
*^Ct^«^'»*^ ?7td»y cessary for the practical purposes of life, that we should express 
i^yi^,,(jv4p^^ them in this manner ; or even that we should express them in words 
'AtinA/t /U^- ** **^" "^^^ philosopher, for example, may state it a» a law of na- 
ture, that '^ fire scorches ;" or ihat ^^ heavy bodies when unsup- 
\.a^ - ported fall downwards:" but, long before the use of artificial signs 

and even before the dawn of reason, a child learns to act upon both 
of these suppositions. In doing so, it is influenced merely by the in- 
stinctive principle which has now been mentioned, directed in its ope- 
ration (as is the case with many other instincts) by the experience 
of the individual. If man, therefore, had been destined for no other 
purposes, than to acquire such an acquaintance with the course of 
nature as is necessary for the preservation of his animal existence, 
he might have fulfilled all the ends of his being without the use of 
language. ' 

As we are enabled, by our instinctive anticipation of physical 

events, to accommodate our conduct to what we foresee is to happen, 

so we are enabled in many cases, to increase our power, by employ- 

\ ing physical causes as instruments for the accomplishment of our 

"Tl^f^gf^y^^ purposes ; nay, we can employ a series of such causes, so as to.ac- 

^*^ complish very remote effects. We can employ the agency of air, to 

!^p^ /f£^c4^ increase the heat of a furnace ; the furnace, to render iron mallea- 

^ ble J and the iron to all the various purposes of the mechanical arts. 

^^n^^'^^'^^ Now, it appears to me, that all this may be conceived and done 

,„.,.e^y^.4>^p^t^ without the aid of language : and yet, assuredly, to discover a series 

i^^' of means subservient to a particular end, or, in other words, an effort 

of mechanical invention, implies, according to the common doctrines 

of philosophers, the exercise of our reasoning powers. In this 

sense, therefore, of the word reasoning, I am inclined to think, that 

it is not essentially connected with the faculty of generalization, or 

with the use of signs. 

It is some confirmation of this conclusion, that savages, whose 
minds are almost wholly o^upied with particulars, and who have 
neither inclination nor capacity for general speculations, are yet oc- 
casionally observed to employ a long train ot means for accomplish- 
^ ing a particular purpose. Even something of this kind, but in a ve- 
^b^ #u^4* *7 inferiour degree, may, I think, be remarked in the other animals; 
and that they do not carry it farther, is probably not the effect of 
mM f^^MA^n^ their want of generalization, but of the imperfection of some of those 
faculties which are common to them with our species, particularly 
of their powers of attention and recollection. The instances which 
4ire commonly produced to prove that they are not destitute of the 
power of reasoning, are all examples of that species of contrivance 
which has been mentioned ; and are perfectly distinct from those in- 
tellectual processes to which the use of signs is essentially subser- 
vient.* 
o o^ ^ODeoTthebeft atteitediostaiiiei which I have met with, of sagacity io the lower 
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Whether that particular species of mechanical coDtrivance which 
has now been mentioned,* and which consists merely in employing a 
series of physical causes to accomplish an effect which we cannot 
produce immediately, should or should not be dignified with the 
name of reasoning, I shall not now inquire. It is sufficient for mj 
present purpose to remark, that it is essentially different from those 
intellectual processes to which the use of signs is indispensably ne- 
cessary. At the same time, I am ready to acknowledge, that what I 
have now said, is not strictly applicable to those more complicated 
mechanical inventions, in which a variety of powers are made to 
conspire at once to produce a particular effect Such contrivances, 
perhaps, may be found to involve processes of the mind which cannot 
be carried on without signs. But these questions will fall more 
properly under our consideration when we enter on the subject of 
reasonii^. 

In general, it may be remarked, that, in so far as our thoughts re- 
late merely to individual objects, or to individual events, which we 
have actually perceived, and of which we retain a distinct remem- 
brance,! we are not under the necesaty of employing words. It 

aninalf , ii meatioiied by M. BaiUy, io hii Lcttre nor lei Jmnmix, addrciied to M. Le 
Roy, 

** Vn de mes amis, homme d^esprit et dinie de eoofianee, iD*a racont6 deux faits doot il 
a 6tC ttmoiii. II avoit ud tinge trfti iotoirigcDt ; il i*aiiiiiioit ft lui donner dei ndx doot 
I'aDimal 6toit trSi friaod ; mau il lei ^la^oii ajMS loio, poor 900 reCeoo par la cbafoe, Ic 




poor atteindra ft la ooix et I*aoieoer Joiqi 
La maoftire de caner la ooix exim uoe ooovelle ioreotioo jl il eo viot ftbout, eo placaot 
la ooix ft terre, eo y (aiiaot tomber de haiit one oierre 00 on cailloo pour la briser. Vooi 
▼oyex, Moosleor, qoe tuM avoir coooo, comme Uallilie, lea \<Ax de la chflte des eorpt, le 
fiage avoit bieo reoiaraue la force <|oe cet corpi aoqoiereot par la ebfite. Ce vooyta oe> 
peodaat te troova eo defaot. Un joor f o*il aroit plu, la terre 6toit molle, la ooix eofoo* 
4^t, et la pierre o*avoit ploa d*actioo poor la briier. Qoe 6t le singje ? II alia chercber 
00 toileau, pla^a la ooix desnis, et eo laissant tomber la pierre it brisa la ooix qui D*eB* 
ftHK^oit plui.'^-^OMorart cl mtmaim par t* Jukur dt V HUtairtde t* JstronomU. A 
Paris, 1790, tome ii. p. 126. 

Adoiitting these factf to be accorately itated, tbey itill leave ao essential distinctioD 
between man and brute ; for in none of the cootri vances here mentioQed, is there aoy 
thing analogoos to those intellectual processes which lead the miod togeocral cooclosiooi, 
and which (according to the foregoiog doctrioe) imply the use of geoeral terms. Those 
powers, therefore, which enable os to classify objects, and to employ signs as ao iostra* 
meat of thought, are, as far as we cao judge, peculiar to the humao species. 

J\ I have thooght it proper to add this limitation of the geoeral proposition ; becaose 
ividoal objects, aod mdividual eveots, which have oot fallen oader toe eiamioatioo of 
oor senses, cannot possibly be made the subjects of our consideration, but by means of 
laoguage. The manner io which we think of such objects and events, is accorately describ- 
ed in the following passage of Wollastoo ; however unpfailosophical the cooclusioo may 
be which be deduces from bis reasoning. 

** A man is not known ever the more to posterity, because his name is transmitted to 
them ; he doth oot live, because his name does. When it is said, Julius Csnar subdued 
Gaul, bent Pompey, changed the Roman commonwealth into a monarchy, Ac. it Is the 
same thing as to say, the conqueror of Pompey was Csasar ; that is, Cosar, aod the coo- 
^ueror of Pompey are the same thing ; and Csesar is as mucli known by the ooe distinc- 
tion as the other.— The amount then is ooly*. this : that the conqueror of Pompey 
cooquered Pompey ; or somebody conquered Pompey ; or rather, since Pompey is as lit- 
tle kno wo DOW as Csesar, somebody cooqoered somebody. Such a poor business is this 
boasted immortality ; aod soch, as has been here described, is the thin^ called glory 
among us !** Rtligivn qf Nat. Dil. p. 117. 
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frequently, however, happens, that when the subjects of our conside- 
ration are particular, our reasoning with resj^ect to them may involve 
very general notions ; and, in such cases, although we may conceive, 
without the use of words, the things about which we reason, yet we 
must necessarily have recourse to langui^^ in carrying on our specu- 
lations concerning them. If the subjects of our reasoning be general 
^ (under which description I include all our reasonings, whether more 

ff * ^^/. 01* 1^88 comprehensive, which do not relate merely to individuals,) 
A^e^A* if w^ words are the sole objects about which our thoughts are employed. 
^ ffi f^rt^" According as these words are comprehensive or limited in their sig- 
• ' g^yt,,^^ hification, the conclusions we form will be more or less general ; but 
'^^'^^^ this accidental circumstance does not in the least affect the nature of 

A^^.^t^'^^ct^, l^*^' the intellectual process ; so that it may be laid down as a proposi- 
i^t^^ 4,' <>-wc " tioi^ which holds without any exception, that, in every case, in which 
^^^ we extend our speculations beyond individuals, language is not only 

^^^^"^ an useful auxiliary, but is the sole instrument by which they are car- 

ried on. 

These remarks naturaUy lead me to take notice of what forms 
the characteristical distinction between the speculations of the phi- 
losopher and of the vulgar. It is not, that the former is accustomed to 
> carry on his processes of reasoning to a greater extent than the lat- 

ter ; but that the conclusions he is accustomed to form, are far more 
'^ comprehensive, in consequence of the habitual employment of more 
. comprehensive terms. Among the most unenlightened of mankind, 
^•'^^•'*'*^ y we oflen meet with individuals who possess the reasoning faculty iif 
*y^,^/j9\,^yJktAh a very eminent degree, but as this faculty is employed merely about 
-^y/X^^ particulars, it never can conduct them to general truths, and, of con- 
*^^*''^*^^''^ sequence, whether their pursuits in life lead them to speculation or 
to action, it can only fit them for distinguishing themselves in some 
very hmited and subordinate sphere. The philosopher, whose 
mind has been familiarized by education, and by his own reflections, 
to the correct use of more comprehensive terms, is enabled, without 
perhaps a greater degree of ixitellectual exertion than is necessary 
for managing the details of ordinary business, to arrive at general 
theorems ; which, when illustrated to the lower classes of men, in 
their particular applications, seem to indicate a fertility of invention, 
little short of supernatural.* 

The analogy of the algebraical art may be of use in illustrating 
these observations. The difference, in fact, between the investiga- 
tions we carry on by its assistance, and other processes of reasoning, 
is more inconsiderable than is commonly imagined ; and, if I am not 
mistaken, amounts only to this, that the former are expressed in an 

* ** General reasoninn leem intricate, merely beeaose tbey are general ; nor is it taxf 
for the bulk of mankind to dittinguiBb, in a great number of parlieulart, that common 
cirenmBtance in which they all agree, or to extract it, pure and unipixt, from the other 
iitperfluouB circomstances. Every judgment or coqcluaioo with them ib narticular. They 
cannot enlarge their riew to those univenal propositiOna, which comprehend under them 
an infinite number of individuala, and inclode a whole Bcicoce in a single theorem. Their 
eye is confounded with such an extensive prospect ; and the conclusions derived from it, 
rreo tiiougb clearly expressed seem intricate and obscure. "--Hi'm«*s Political Ditc9urs€H 
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appropriate language, with which we are not accustomed to asso- 
ciate particular notions. Hence they exhibit the efficacy of signs as 
an instrument of thought in a more distinct and palpable manner, 
than the speculations we carry on by words, which are continually 
awakening the power of Conception. 

When the celebrated Vieta shewed algebraists, that by substituting 
in their investigations letters of the alphabet, instead of known quan- 
tities, they might render the solution of every problem subservient X*^^^*^*^ ^ 
to the discovery of a general truth, he did not increase the difficulty ^,^,^<^^^».^^ 
of algebraical reasonings ; he only enlarged the signification of the ^^v ^^ 

terms in which they were expressed. And if, in teaching that sci-^*''^'"*^^ V^ 
ence, it is found expedient to accustom students to solve problems ^''•'^''^^'"'^ 
by means of the particular numbers which are given, before they,yu.*.4fcv«»^**^ 
are made acquainted with literal or specious arithmetic, it is not be-^^^^^^ ^m^ 
cause the former processes are less intricate than the latter, but be-^***^^^^ 
cause their scope and utility are more obvious, and because it is 
more easy to illustrate, by examples than by words, the difference 
between a particular conclusion, and a general theorem. 

The difference between the intellectual processes of the vulgar 
and of the philosopher, is perfectly analogous to that between the 
two states of the algebraical art before and after the time of Vieta ; 
the general terms which are used in the various sciences, giving to 
those who can employ them with correctness and dexterity, the 
same sort of advantage over the uncultivated sagacity of the bulk 
of mankind, which the expert algebraist possesses over the arith- 
metical accomptant. 

If the foregoing doctrine be admitted as just, it exhibits a view of r\ 

the utility of lang^uage, which appears to me to be peculiarly strik- //^cvf uAaX 
ing and beautiful ; as it shews that the same faculties which, with- 
out thejuse qfsigns, must necessarily have l^een limited to the con- <jt w**^^^^ 
eiSeration of individual objects and particular events, are, by means /' 
of signs, fitted to embrace, without effort, those comprehensive ^^'^ '*A-c*yVo^ 
theorems, to the discovery of which, in detail, the united efforts of 
the whole human race would have been unequal. The advantage^;', i, k « f. 
our animal^trength acquires by the .use of mechanical engines, ex-"^ 
Obits but a faint im%e oPihat increase of our intellectual capacity 
which we owe to language. — It is this increase of our natural powers 
of comprehension, which seems to be the principal foundation of the 
pleasure we receive from the discovery of general theorems. Such 
a discovery gives us at once the command of an infinite variety of 
particular truths, and communicates to the mind a sentiment of its 
own power, not unlike to what we feel when we contemplate the 
magnitude of those physical effects, of which we have acquired the 
command by our mechanical contrivances. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, to be a farther consequence of the 
principles I have been endeavouring to establish, that the difficulty 
of philosophical discoveries is much less than is commonly imagined ; 
but the truth is, it only follows from them, that this difficulty is of a 
different nature, from what we are apt to suppose on a superficial 
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view of the subject. To employ, with skill, the very delicate in- 

strumeat which nature has made essentially subservient to general 

reasoning, and to guard against the errours which result from an in- 

/^d^ 4^M.^«- judicious use of it, require an unco mmon capacity_ of p atient atten« 

iLys^^^fjuLOf^ tion, and a cautious circumspection in conducting our yanousintel- 

^#'^ a lectual processej, which can only be acquired by habits of philoso-" 

0f^^^,t^^ pfiicaT reflection. To assist and direct us in making this acquisition 

(T^^jlj^ ought to form the most important branch oi a rational logic ; a sci- 

e^r^A.^ ence of far more extensive utility, and of which the principles lie 

jAl^^^^^much deeper in the philosophy of the human mind, than the trifling 

I ' '\ art which is commonly dignified with that name. The branch in 

a^\AAj^^h^9 particular to which the foregoing observations more immediately 

relate, must for ever remain in its infancy, till a most difficult and 
important desideratum in the history of the mind is supplied, by an 
^ explanation of the gradual step s, by which it acquires the use of th e 
various class es of w ords wHicE compoag the language of a cul tivated 
wir^^Tlif^^®^^-^ pe.Q{i[e*,_T)r'some of the errours in reasonin^nio 
which we are exposed by an incautious use of words, I took notice 
in the preceding section, and I shall have occasion afterwards to 
treat the same subject more in detail in a subsequent part of my 
work. 

SECTION VL 

or the Erroun to whieh wc are liable io Specalation, and in the Conduct of Affain, io 
consequence of a rash Applicatioo of general Principles. 

It appears sufficiently from the reasonings which I offered in the 
prece^ng Section, how important are the advantages which the phi- 
losopher acquires, by quitting the study of particulars, and directing 
his attention to general principles. I flatter myself it appears far- 
ther, from the same reasonings, that it is in consequence of the use 
of language alone, that the human mind is rendered capable of these 
comprehensive speculations. 
y Q In order, however, to proceed with safety in the use of general 

iAJuUd^ ^ ^^ principles, much caution and address are necessary, both in establish* 
^x^i^ -vue^c^^W^ff ^^"^^ truth, and in appljring them to practice. Without a proper 
^ ^ 'attention to the circumstances by which their application to particu- 
^ -y ''^^ ^ lar cases must be modified, they will be a perpetual source of mis- 
*»*: K4'*t*6'^^^take, and of disappointment, in the conduct of affairs, however rigidly 

^.i^C^J^^ ^^^ °**y ^® ^"^ themselves, and however accurately we may 
' 'J. '^•y' reason from them. If our general principles happen to be false, 

they will involve us in errours, not only of conduct but of specula- 
tion ; and our errours will be the more numerous, the more compre- 
hensive the principles are on which we proceed. 

To illustrate these observations fully, would lead to a minuteness 
of disquisition inconsistent with my general plan, and I shall there- 
fore^ at present, confine myself to such remarks as appear to be of 
most essential importance. 
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And, in the first place, it is evidently impossible to establish solid 
general principles, without the previous study of particulars; in^^yv'.ww*.*/^ 
other words, it is necessary to begin with the examination of indivi- \^j y. 
dual objects, and individual events, in order to lay a ground-work of flt<^<**^ ^ 
accurate classification, and for a just investigation of the laws of na- u ^^^^Z^u^* 
ture. It is in this way only that we can expect to arriye at general f 
principles^ which may be safely relied on, as guides to the know- 
ledge of particular truths : and unless our principles admit of such a 
practical application, however beautiful they may appear to be in 
theory, they are of far less value than the liinited acquisitions of the 
Tulgar. The truth of these remarks is now so universally admitted, 
and is indeed so obvious in itself, that it would be superfluous to 
multiply words in supporting them; and I should scarcely have • . 

thought of stating them in this Chapter, if some of the most cele- i^Cviti^^^'*^ ' 
brated philosophers of antiquity had not been led to dispute them„yi.,fiA^ ^ .M4, 
in consequence of the mistaken opinions which they entertained 
concerning the nature of universais. Forgetting that genera and^ r/f/iv*^^**^ 
species 3Te mere arbitrary creations which the human mind forms, 
by withdrawing the attention from the distinguishing qualities of ob- 
jects, and giving a common name to their resembling qualities, t hey 
c.0Rceived universais to be real existences, or (as they expressed it) 
to be the essences of individuals ; and flattered themselves with the 
belief, that by directing their attention to these essences in the first 
instance, they might be enabled to penetrate the secrets of the uni- 
verse, without submitting to the study of nature in detail. These 
errours, which were common to the Platonists and the Peripatetics, 
and which both of them seem to have adopted from the Pythagorean 
school, contributed, perhaps more than any thing else, to retard the 
progress of the ancients in physical knowledge. The late learned 
Mr. Harris is almost the only author of the present age who has 
ventured to defend this plan of philosophizing, in opposition to that 
which has been so successfully followed by the disciples of lord 
Bacon. 

^^ The Platonists,'' says he, " considering science as something as- 
^^ certained,' definite, and steady, would admit nothing to be its object 
*' which was vague, indefinite, and passing. For this reason they /x^ iJit/y^ 
^^ excluded all individuals or objects of sense, and (as Ammonius ex- '^'^^^ 
^^ presses it) raised themselves in their contemplations from beings 
^^ particular to beings universal, and which, from their own nature, 
^ were eternal and definite.'' — ^ Consonant to this was the advice of 
'^ Plato, with respect to the progress of our speculations and inqui- 
^^ ries, to descend from those higher genera, which include many 
(« subordinate species, down to the lowest rank oi species, those 
^^ which include only individuals. But here it was his opinion, that 
*^ our inquiries should stop, and, as to individuals, let them wholly 
^^ alone ; because of these there could not possibly be any science."^ 

^^ Such," continues this author, ^^ was the method of ancient phi- 
^ losophy. The fashion, at present, appears to be somewhat altered, 

* Hauii*! Tbrct Tmtifci, piget 341, 342. 
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^^ and the business of philosophers to be little else than the coUect- 
^^ ing from every quarter, into voluminous records, an infinite num- 
(^ her of sensible, particular, and unconnected facts, the chief effect 
^^of which is to excite our admiration.'^ — In another part of his 
works the same author observes, that ^^ the mind, truly vi8e«.i|ail»^' 
^^ting the study of particulars, as knowing their multitude to be.in-- 
^^ finite and incomprehensible, turns its intellectual eye to what is 
^^ general and comprehensive, and through generals learns to see^ 
*' and recognise whatever exists."* 

If we abstract from these obvious errours of the ancient philoso- 
phers, with respect to the proper order to be observed in our inqui- 
ries, and only suppose them to end where the Platonists said that 
they should begin, the magnificent encomiums they bestowed on 
the utiiibr of those comprehensive truths which form the object of 
science (making allowance for the obscure and mysterious terms in 
which they expressed them) can scarcely be regarded as extrava- 
gant. Jt is probable that from a few accidental instances of success: 
^ ^A/fi U/e^ ful investigation, they had been struck with the wonderful effect of 
_^^^ /(L«^ general principles in increasing the intellectual power of the human 
^ ' ^ . mind ; and, misled by that impatience in the study of particulars 
'^^^^*'^^*^^ " which is so often connected with the consciousness of superiour 
<«bility, they laboured to persuade themselves, that, by a life devoted 
to abstract meditation, such principles might be rendered as imme* 
diate objects of intellectual perception, as the individuals which 
compose the material world are of our external senses. By con- 
necting this opinion with their other doctrines concerning universab, 
they were unfortunately enabled to exhibit it in so mysterious a 
form, as not only to impose on themselves, but to perplex the un- 
derstandings of all the learned in Europe, for a long succession of 
ages. 

The conclusion to which we are led by the foregoing observa- 
tions, is, that the foundation of all human knowledge must be laid in 
the examination of particular objects and particular facts ; and that 
it is only as far as our general principles are resolvable into these 
y» primary elements, that they possess either truth or utility. It must 

ir 'yuUAM(*^XiQ\^ however, be understood to be implied in this conclusion, that 
y /j all our knowledge must ultimately rest on our own proper experi- 
' <^ 7d K^^^M-ence. If this were the case, the progress of science, and the pro- 
:^tvw^^«^?'^gress of human improvement, must have been wonderfully retarded ; 
At ^ ^^' ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ necessary for each individual to form a classifica- 

. y .'^'**^tion of objects, iQ consequence o£ observations and abstractions of his 
jr-i-v^^i^^^^" own, and to infer from the actuoTti^xamination of particular facts, the 
eJU^ciyi^ general truths on which his conduct proceeds, human affairs would 
at this day remain nearly in the same state to which they were 
brought by the experience of the first generation. In fact, this is 
3 n^y^XUn^^U nearly the situation of the species in all those parts of the 
vf ' .^yiA0clP^^^^ ^ which the existence of the race depends on the separate 
"^ *^'^'''^^'*(effort8 which each individual makes, in procuring for himself the 

• Hiiiii*! Three TreatiKf, p. 237. 
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necessaries of life ; and in which, of consequence, the habits and 
acquirements of each individual must be the result of his own perso- ^ c^ijUa 

nal experience. In^a cultivated society, one of the first acquisitions j^Z^J ^y<nA 
which^hndren make, is the use of lan guage ; by which means they — 
ai^ familiarized, Trbin their earliest years^ to the consideration oT* 
classes of objects, and of general trutbus, and before that time of life 
at which the savage is possessed of the knowledge necessary for his 
own preservation, are enabled to appropriate to themselves the ac- 
cumulated discoveries of ages. 

Notwithstanding, however, the stationary condition in which the 
race must of necessity continue, prior to the separation of arts and ^ 
professions, the natural disposition of the mind to ascend from par- 
ticular truths to general conclusions, could not fail to le^d individuals, C4^t^uA^^ f^ 
even in the rudest state of society, to collect the results of their ex- ^!y^ i 
perience, for their own instruction and that of others. But, without *^^*/*^*^ A*** 
the use of general terms, the only possible way of communicating ^-^!^v-«, f.^^ 
such conclusions would be by means of some particular example, of ^ v 
which the general application was striking and obvious. In other ^-*'»^^'^'*-» - 
words, the wisdom of such ages will necessarily be expressed in the j^^ ^^ 
form of fables or parables, or in the still simpler form of proverbial 
instances, and not in the scientific form of general maxims. In this ^i^-i^wh-u-h^ 
way, undoubtedly, much useful instruction, both of a prudential and 
moral kind, might be conveyed : at the same time, it is obvious, that, 
while general truths continue to be expressed merely by particular 
exemplifications, they would afibrd little or no opportunity to one j 
generation to improve on the speculations of another ; as no effort 
of the imderstanding could combine them together, or employ them 
as premises, in order to obtain other conclusions more remote and 
comprehensive. For this purpose, it is absolutely necessary that 
the scope or moral of the fable should be separated entirely from 
its accessary circumstances, and stated in the form of a general pro- 
position. 

From what has now been said, it appears, how much the progress 
of human reason, which necessarily accompanies the progress of 
society, is owing to the introduction of general terms, and to the use 
of general propositions. In consequence of the gradual improve- 
ments which take place in language as an instrument of ^^ought,^^^ 
the classifications both of things and facts with which the infant {z/^^^'^^^^^t^ 
culties of each successive race are conversant, are more just and ^y^^^^^^C^ ci 
more comprehensive than those of their predecessors : the discove- 
ries which, in one age, were confined to the studious and enlighten-i 
ed few, becoming, in the next, the established creed of the learned, f^ 
and in the third, forming part of the elementary principles of edu- J^ 4,^^^ 
cation. Indeed, among those who enjoy the advantages of early in- ^'•"^^ 

struction, some of the most remote and wonderful conclusions of the «.*-^v^v-» , 
human intellect are, even in infancy, as completely familiarized to 
the mind, as the most obvious phenomena which the material world 
exhibits to their senses. 

VOL. I. 16 
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If these remarks be just, they open an mbounded prospect of in* 
y^ _ tellectual improrement to future ages ; as they point out a provi- 

ct/Ci*^>^^ /^^'sion made by nature to facilitate and abridge, more and more, the 






1 3*^ "^ ^, process of study, in proportion as the truths to be acquired increase 

y^^^^^'j^ in number. Nor is this prospect derived from theory alon'e. It is 

' y***^ encouraged by the past lustory of all the sciences ; in a more parti* 

fo^^^^"*''^^^'*^*'^ cular mamier, by that ^ mathematics and physics, in which the state 

\^ Lu^y*'^-*^ of discovery, and the prevailing methods of instruction may, at all 

' times, be easily compared together. In this last observation I have 

^^^^"^""^^ ' been anticipated by a late eminent mathematician, whose eloquent 

and philosophical statement of the argument cannot fail to cany 

conviction to those, who are qualified to judge of the facts on which 

his conclusion is founded : 

^^ To such of my readers, as may be slow in admitting the possi- 

^ ^^ bility of this progressive improvement in the humaa race, allow 

n^y^UL^tyr^ "me to state, as an example, the history of that science in which 

^' the advances of discovery are the most certain, and in which they 

" may foe measured with the greatest precision. — Those elementaxy 

" truths of geometry and of astronomy which, in India and E^gypt, 

"formed an occult science, upon which an ambitious priesthood 

" founded its influence, were become, in the times of Archimedes 

" and Hipparchus, the subjects of conmion education in the public 

^i schools of Greece. In the last century, a few years of study were 

" sufficient for comprehending all that Archimedes and Hipparchus 

^^ knew ; and, at present, two years employed under an able teacher, 

" carry the student beyond those conclusions, which limited the i&- 

" quiries of Leibnitz and of Newton. Let any person reflect on 

" these facts : let him follow the immense chain which connects the 

" inquiries of Euler with those of a Priest of Memphis ; let him ob- 

" serve, at each epoch, how genius outstrips the present age, and 

" how it is overtaken by mediocrity in the next ; he will perceive, 

" that nature has furnished us with the means of abridging and faci- 

" litating our intellectual labour, and that there is no reason for ap- 

" prehending that such simplifications can ever have an end. He 

" will perceive, that at the moment when a multitude of particular 

^^ solutions, and of insulated facts, begin to distract the attention, and 

^^ to overchai^e the memory, the^rmer g^radually lose themselves 

'^ in one general method, and tm^tieT unite in one general law ; 

^^ and that these generaUzations%pntinually succeeding one to ano- 

" ther, like the successive multiplications of a number by itself, have 

" no other Umit, than that infinity which the human faculties are 

" unable to comprehend.^'* 

• See Note (M.) 
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SECTION VII. \ > T 

1 - - - 

CoDtioaatioo of the nmn Subject. -^DifTereoces in the Intellectual Cbaracten of lodivi* 
doali, aritins from their diSerent Uabiti of Abttraction and Geoeraliaation. 

Iir mentioning' as one of the principal effects of civilization, its ^ 
tendency to familiarize the mind to general terms, and to general y " // lyi^^ 
propositions, I did not mean to say, that this influence extends equally '^'^'^ , / 
to all the classes of men in society. On the contrary, it is evidently ^o^rv'fc'^?^^ Y 
confined, in a great measure, to those who receive a liberal educa- ^^y,^^ t^ ^»• 
tion ; while the minds of the lower orders, like those of savages,A*'*v'^ 
are so habitually occupied about particular objects and particular ^<^U'vv^^ ^ 
events, that, although they are sometimes led, from imitation, tocft^^^tCp^^^t^ 
employ general expressions, the use which they make of them is ^^^^^^^'^^^ 
much more the result of memory than judgment ; and it is but s^^- ^y^^jX iiS^v^ 
dom that they are able to comprehend fully any process of reasoning 
in which they are involved. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark, that this observation, with 
respect to the incapacity of the vulgar for general speculations, (like 
all observations of a similar nature,\ must be received with some ^ 
restrictions. In such a state of society as thar in which we live, 
there is hardly any individual to be found, to whom some general 
terms, and some general truths are not perfectly familiar; and, 
therefore, the foregoing conclusions are to be considered as descrip- 
tive of those habits of thought alone, which are most prevalent in 
their mind. To abridge the labour of reasoning, and of memory, 
by directing the attention to general principles, instead of particular 
truths, is the professed aim of all philosophy; and accor&ng as in- 
dividuals have more bf less of the philosophic spirit, their habitual 
speculations (whatever the nature of their pursuits may be) will re- 
late to the former, or to the latter, of these objects. 

There are, therefore, among the men who are accustomed to the 
exercise of their intellectual powers, two classes, whose habits of y 
thoug^ht are remarkably distinguished from each other ; the one class ^ ^--^^^-M^ 
comprehending what we commonly call men of business, or, mote ».v-<^ oi 6<»^ 
properly, men of detail ; the other, men of abstraction ; or, in other yy^^,^^ fr^C^w*^ 
words, philosophers. ^oUHXy^^-oiJtL 

The advantages which, in certain respects, the latter of these / ^^''5'^'^'^t?*vu. 

possess over the former, have been already pointed out ; but it must 
not be supposed, that these advantages are always purchased with- 
out some inconvenience. As the solidity of our general principles 
depends on the accuracy of the particular observations into which 
they are ultimately resolvable, so their utility is to be estimated by nJtjUjb^ ^ 
the practical applications of which they admit : and it unfortunately ^ f^>v^ 

happens, that the same turn of mind which is favourable to philoso- ^'*^ ' ^^?^^ 
phical pursuits, unless it be kept under proper regulation, is ex- '*''*'*'^f^'^'^\\l 
tremely apt to disqualify us for applying our knowledge to use, in ^ 'T^^^l^^ 
the exercise of the arts, and in the conduct of affairs. ^ ^ 
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In order to perceive the truth of these remailBs, it is almost suffi* 

^yn^/^^tA^^ ^^^^ *^ recollect, that as classification, and, of consequence, general 

yy reasoning, presuppose the exercise of abstraction, a natural disposi- 

^'f'pi/pktou* : tion to indulge in them, cannot ^1 to lead the mind to overlook the 

iXA^tUAA^Lpi sp^^c differences of things, in attending to their common qualities. 

•^ i^vixiXtii* succeed, however, in practice, a familiar and circumstantial ao- 

^ ' quaintance with the particular objects which fall under our observa- 

tion, is indispensably necessary. 

But, farther : As all general principles are founded on classifica- 
tions which imply the exercise of abstraction, it is necessary to re- 
y ' gard them, in their practical applications, merely as approximations 
i^>M/*4^i/vu^-^^ the truth ; the defects of which must be supplied by habits ac- 
iK/C^ l^ i/' quired by personal experience. In considering, for example, the 
^ . ^ theory of the mechanical powers, it is usual to simplify the objects 
^^uXLcmA^ of our conception, by abstracting from friction, and from the weight 
^4^^//,^^i/lff^ ^^ ^® different parts of which they are composed. Levers are con- 
/^jT^ sidered as mathematical lines, perfectly inflexible, and ropes, as 
rai^v^^J Ch mathematical tines, perfectly flexible ; and by means of these, and 
^y' similar abstractions, a subject, which is in itself , extremely compli- 

'^^'^^ /*." cated, is brought within the reach of elementary geometry. In the 
'^?tU'»4#l4^ theory of politics, we find it necessary to abstract from many of the 
4-;^^H peculiarities which distinguish different forms of government from 
^^^^'^'^ each other, and to reduce them to certain general classes, according 

to their prevailing tendency. Although all the governments we 
have ever seen, have had more or less of mixture in their composi- 
tion, we reason concerning pure monarchies, pure aristocracies, and 
pure democracies, as if there really existed political estabtishments 
corresponding to our definitions. Without such a classification, it 
would be impossible for us to fix our attention, amidst the multipli- 
city of particulars which the subject presents to us, or to arrive at 
any general principles, which might serve to guide our inquiries in 
comparing different institutions together. 

It is for a similar reason, that the speculative farmer reduces the 
infinite variety of soils to a few general descriptions ; the physician, 
the infinite variety of bodily constitutions to a few temperaments ; 
and the moralist, the infinite variety of human characters to a few of 
the ruling principles of action. 
Notwitlutanding, however, .the obvious advantages we derive from 
> these classifications, and the general conclusions to which they lead, 

• it is evidently impossible, that principles, which derived their origin 
i^^^H/^lu^rom efforts of attraction, should apply literally to practice ; or, in- 
^ deed, that they should afford us any considerable assistance in conduct, 
Aax^ di ^^' without a certain degree of practical and experimental skill. Hence it 
^X'tAji^ \/ is, that the mere theorist so frequently exposes himself, in real Ufe, to 
^* y the ridicule of men whom he despises; and in the general estimation 
y^^^^'*^^'**-*^^ of the world, falls below the level of the common drudges in business 
jl^^JiCC' - s^d the arts. The walk, indeed, of these unenlightened practitioners, 
must necessarily be limited by their accidental opportunities of ex- 
perience ; but, so far as they go, they operate with faciUty and sue- 
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ceas ; while the merely speculative philosopher, although poflsessed 
of priocipies which enable him to approximate to the truth in an in^ 
finite variety of untried cases, and although he sees, with pity, the 
narrow views of the multitude, and the ludicrous pretensions with 
which they frequently oppose their trifling 8ul||esses to his theoreti- 
cal speculations, finds himself perfectly at a lifts, when he is called 
upon, by the simplest occurrences of ordinary life, to carry his prin- ^i ' 
ciples into execution. Hence the origin of that maxim, ^^ which'' 
(as Mr. Hume remarks) ^^ has been so industriously propagated by 
^' the dunces of every age, that a man of genius is unfit for business.'^ ,<^ 

In what consists practical or experimental skill, it is not easy to ex* ^ ~^ ^ 
plain completely ; but, among other things, it obviously implies a 7-^ iA^M 
talent for minute and comprehensive and rapid observation ; a me- ^^ ^^ .fjtZt, 
mory, at once retentive and ready, in order to present to us accu« 'j^yy 
rateiy, and without reflection, our theoretical knowledge ; a pre- ^^^^^^^7 ^ 
sence of mind, not to be disconcerted by unexpected occurrences ; <^^V^ "^ 
and, in some cases, an uncommon degree of perfection in the exter- 
nal senses, and in the mechanical capacities of the body. All these 
elements of practical skill, it is obvious, are to be acquired only by 
habits of active exertion, and by a famiUar acquaintance with real 
occurrences ; for, as all the practical principles of our nature, both 
intellectual and animal, have a reference to particulars, and not to 
generals, so it is in the active scenes of life alone, and amidst the 
details of business, that they can be cultivated and improved. 

The remarks which have been already made, are sufficient to il- / 
lustrate the impossibility of acquiring a talent for business, or for any jA^uf^^ 
of the practical arts of life, without actual experience. They shew u ^ j/r^ 
also, that mere experience, without theory, may qualify a man, in/*"^"*''^^ 
certain cases, for distinguishing himself in both. It is not, however, /i^vw^o*-^^ 
to be imagined, that in this way individuals are to be formed for the 
uncommon, or for the important situations of society, or even for en- 
riching the arts by new inventions ; for, as their address and dexte- 
rity are founded entirely on imitation, or derived from the lessons 
which experience has suggested to them, they cannot possibly ex- 
tend to new combinations of circumstance^ Mere experience, there- 
fore, can, at best, prepare the mind for the subordinate departments 
of life ; for conducting the established routine of business, or for a 
servile repetition in the arts of common operations. 

In the character of Mr. George Grenville, which Mr. Burke in- ^.^ 
troduced in his celebrated speech on American Taxation, a lively f^ 
picture is drawn of the insufficiency of mere experience to qualify a 
man for new and untried situations in the administration of govern- 
ment. The observations he makes on this subject, are expressed 
with his usual beauty and felicity of language,* and are of so general 
a nature, that, with some trifling alterations, they may be extended 
to all the practical pursuits of life. 

^^ Mr. Grenville was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one 
^^ of the first and noblest of human sciences; a science which does 
^ more to quicken and invigorate the understanding, than all the 
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^^ othervkinds of leaming* put together ; bot it is not apt, except in 
^ persons very happily born, to open and to liberalize the mind ex- 
actly in the same proportion. Passing from that stady, he did not 
go very lai^ely into the world, but plunged into business ; I mean, 
into the business of office, and the limited and fixed methods 
and forms established there. Much knowledge is to be had, un- 
doubtedly, in that line ; and there is no knowledge which is not 
valuable. But it may be truly said, that men too much conver- 
sant in office, are rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. Their 
habits of office are apt to give them a turn to think the substance 
of business not to be much more important, than the forms in 
which it is conducted. These forms are adapted to ordinary oc- 
casions ; and, therefore, persons who are nurtured in office, do 
admirably well, as long as things go on in their common order ; but 
when the high roads are broken up, and the waters out, when a 
new and troubled scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, 
then it is, that a greater knowledge of mankind, and a far more 
extensive comprehension of things, is requisite, than ever office 
gave, or than office can ever give.'' 
Nor is it in new combinations of circumstances alone that general 
principles assist us in the conduct of affairs ; they render the appli- 
cation of our practical skill more unerring, and more perfect. For, 
as general principles limit the utility of practical skill to supply the 
imperfections of theory, they diminish the number of cases in 
wluch this skill is to be employed ; and thus, at once, facilitate its 
improvement, wherever it is requisite, and lessen the errours to 
which it is liable, by contracting the field within which it is possible 
to commit them. 

It would appear then, that there are two opposite extremes into 
t4C^V-€^tPui^ which men are apt to fiill, in preparing themselves for the duties of 
active life. The one arises from habits of abstraction and generali- 
zation carried to an excess ; the other from a minute, an exclusive, 
and an unenlightened attention to the objects and events which hap- 
pen to fall under their actual experience. 

In a perfect system of education, care should be taken to guard 
M / 'Tl ^'^^'^^ ^^^ extremes, and to unite habits of abstraction with habits 
9/n i^>K^*A44 qJ business, in such a manner as to enable men to consider things, 
either in general, or in detail, as the occasion may require. Which- 
ever of these habits may happen to g^n an undue ascendant over 
the mind, it will necessarily produce a character limited in its pow- 
ers, and fitted only for particular exertions. Hence some of the 
apparent inconsistencies which we may frequently remark in the 
intellectual capacities of the same person. One man from an 
early indulgence in abstract speculation, possesses a knowledge 
of general principles, and a talent for general reasoning, united 
witiii a fluency and eloquence in the use of general terms, 
which seem, to the vulgar, to announce abilities fitted for any 
given situation in life : while, in the conduct of the simplest 
aflEairs, he exhibits every mark of irresolution and incapacity. 
Another not only acts with propriety and skill, in circumstan- 
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ces which require a minute atteDtion to details, but possesses an ao 
cuteness of reasoning, and a facility of expression on all subjects, in 
which nothing but what is particular is involved ; while, on general 
topics, he is perfectly unable either to reason, or to judge. It is this 
last turn of mind, which I think we have, in most instances, in view, 
when we speak of good sense, or common sense, in opposition to '"'^^ ' ^ ^ 
science and philosophy. Both philosophy and good sense imply the ^^•'**'* 
exercise of our reasoning powers ; and they differ from each oth- 
er only, according as these powers are applied to particulars or to 
generals. It is on good sense (in the acceptation in which I have 
now explained the term) thai the success of men in the inferiour 
walks of life chiefly depends ; but, that it does not always indicate a 
capacity for abstract science, or for general speculation, or for able 
conduct in situations which require comprehensive views, is matter 
even of vulgar remark. 

Although, however, each of these defects has a tendency to limit 
the utility of the individuals, in whom it is to be found, to certain ^^.^^ 

stations in society, no comparison can be made, in point of original Cd^y*^^!^^'^^^^ 
value, between the intellectual capacities of the two classes of men ^^^.^ ^ * 
to which they characteristically belong. The one is the defect of a • tiJttjjUiu 
vigorous, an ambitious, and a comprehensive genius, improperly di- ^^•***'^*^^'^^ 
rected; the other, of an understanding, minute and circumscribed cm.^u.«>^ 
in its views, timid in its exertions, and formed for servile imitation. ^l/^^ _^ 
Nor is the former defect, (however difficult it may be to remove it ^^*^ 
when confirmed by long habit,) by any means so incurable as the ^ -vu^^-**^ . 
latter ; for it arises not from original constitution, but from some fault 
in early education ; while every tendency to the opposite extreme 
is more or less characteristical of a mind, useful indeed, in a high 
degree, when confined to its proper sphere, but destined, by the 
hand that formed it, to borrow its lights from another. 

As an additional proof of the natural superiority which men of ge- 
neral views possess over the common drudges in business, it may be tjo^^'^^^^ ?i 
farther observed, that the habits of inattention incident to the former, -yfe^^^/Jc^ 
arise in part from the little interest which they take in particular *^^ 3r#f 
objects and particular occurrences, and are not wholly to be ascribed ^^^••^ 4»JK^ 
to an incapacity of attention. When the mind has been long accus- 
tomed to the consideration of classes of objects and of comprehen- 
sive theorems, it cannot, without some degree of effort, descend to 
that humble walk of experience, or of action, in which the meanest 
of mankind are on a level with the greatest. In important situations, 
accordingly, men of the most general views are found not to be inferi- 
our to the vu^^ in their attention to details ; because the objects 
and occurrences which such situations present, rouse their passions, 
and interest their curiosity, from the magnitude of the consequences 
to which they lead. 

When theoretical knowledge and practical skill are happily combin* 
ed in the same person, the intellectual power of man appears in its full 
perfection, and fits him equally to conduct, with a masterly hand, the 
details of ordinary business, and to contend successfully with tiie 
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untried difficulties of new and hazardous situationB. In conducting 
the former, mere experience may frequently be a sufficient guide, 
but experience and speculation must be combined together to pre- 
pare us for the latter. ^^ Expert men,'' says Lord Bacon, ^^ can ex- 
^^ ecute and judge of particulars one by one ; but the general coun- 
^^ sels, and the plots, and the marshalling of affairs, come best from 
^^ those that are learned.'' 



SECTION VIII. 

C^tiointioD ofthenme Sul^ect— Um and AbuMoTgeoerelPriociplctio Politics.* 

The foregoing remarks, on the dangers to be apprehended from 
a rash application of general principles, hold equally with respect 
to most of the practical arts. Among these, however, there is one 
of far superiour dignity to the rest, which, partly on account of its 
importance, and partly on account of some peculiarities in its na- 
ture, seems to be entitled to a more particular consideration. 
The art I allude to, is that of Legislation ; an art which differs 
from all others in some very essential respects, and to which, 
the reasonings in the last Section must be applied with many 
restrictions. 

Before proceeding farther, it is necessary for me to premise, that 
/ ^^ /»w/^ ^^ ^ chiefly in compliance with common language and common 
^^'^ 1 ^ prejudices, that I am sometimes led, in the following observations, 
M't^y^J ^ to contrast theory with experience. In the proper sense of the 
jg^ ^^^ ...**.*.^ word Theoiy, it is so far from standing in opposition to experience, 
^J^^^juU/t that it implies a knowledge of principles, of which the most exten- 
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fiive experience alone could put us in possession. Prior to the time 
of Lord Bacon, indeed, an acquaintance with facts was not consider- 
ed as essential to the formation of theories ; and from these ages 
has descended to us an indiscriminate prejudice against general 
principles, even in those cases in which they have been fairly ob- 
tained in the way of induction. 
But not to dispute about words, there are plainly two sets of 
c-^# c^^^M*f political reasoners ; one of which consider the actual institutions of 
' /u^CjCl*^ mankind as the only safe foundation for our conclusions, and think 
' every plan of legislation chimerical, which is not copied from one 

• The eveott which have happened since the publication of the former edition of this 
volume in 1792, might have enabled me to confirm many of the observations in this sec- 
tion, by an appeal to fiictt still fresh in the reoollectioo of my readers ; and in one or tuo 
instances by slight verbal corrections, to girard against the possibility of nncandid misiotef- 
pretation : but, for various reasom, which it is unnecessary to state at present, I feel it to 
oe a doty which I owe to myself, to send the whole disqission again to the press in its 
orieinai form. That the doctrine it inculcates is favourable to the good order and tran- 
quillity of society, cannot be disputed ; and, as far as 1 myself am personally interested* I 
have no wish to vitiate the recora which it exhibits of my opinions. 

On some points which are touched upon very slightly here, I have explained myself 
more fully, in the fourth section of my Biographical Account of Mr. Smith, read befor« 
the Royal Sodety of Edinburgh in 1793, and published in the third volume of their 
Traniactioni. 
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which has already been realized ; while the other apprehend- that» 
in many cases, we may reason safely a priori from the known prin- 
.ciples of hmnan nature, combined with the particular circumstances 
of the times. The former are commonly understood as contending 
for experience in opposition to theory ; the latter are accused of 
trusting to theory unsupported by experience : but it ought to be 
remembered, that the political theorist, if he proceeds cautiously 
and philosophically, founds his conclusions ultimately on experience, 
DO less than the political empiric ; — as the astronomer, who predicts 
4m eclipse from his knowledge of the principles of the science, rests 
his expectation of the event on facts which have been previouslj 
ascertained by observation, no less than if he inferred it, without ^^ J 
any reasoning, from his knowledge of a cycle. ""^^ 

There is, indeed, a certain degree of practical skill which habits 
ef business alone can give, and without which the most enlightened ^v^ico>^^-^^ 
politician must always appear to disadvantage when he attempts to ,y^^^^Z<r^ . 
carry his plans into execution. And as this skill is often (in conse- . . . 

quence of the ambiguity of language^ denoted by the word Expe- S^ffV^^^<^^ ^ 
rience, while it is seldom possessed oy those men who ha;i^e most 'v»'we/iru *y>^^ 
carefully studied the theory of legislation, it has been very generally ^^y^^^tc^ 
eonclnded, that politics is merely a matter of routine, in which phi* ' 
losophy is rather an obstacle to success. The statesman who haa 
been formed among official details, is compared to the practical en- 
gineer; the speculative legislator, to the theoretical mechanician 
who has passed his life among books and diagrams. — In order to as- 
certain how far this opinion is just, it may be of use to compare the ^ 
art of legislation with those practical applications of mechanical 
principles, by which the opposers of political theories have so ^ often 
endeavoured to illustrate their reasonings. 

L In the first place, then, it may be remarked, that the errours ^ ' ^ 

to which we are liable, in the use of general mechanical principles, ^^^^'^"^^ 
are owing, in most instances, to the effect which habits of abstrac- *^*^ ^ ^^^^ 
tion are apt to have, in withdrawing the attention from those appli-/'*'^^'*^''^-^*'*^^^ 
cations of our knowledge, by which alone we can learn to correct ^w^L^c-^^'-'C^^ 
the imperfections of theory. — Such errours, therefore, are, in a 
peculiar degree, incident to men who have been led by natural 
taste, or by early habits, to prefer the speculations of the closet to 
the bustle of active life, and to the fatigue of minute and circumstan- 
tial observation. 

In politics, too, one species of principles is often misapplied from A-v«r»w«.«^ 
an inattention to circumstances ; those which are deduced from a t^'^^^'"'^"*^^ 
few examples of particular governments, and which are occasionally t^^^^f^ 
quoted as universal political axioms, which every wise legislator c*^^'^ ^-^ 
ought to assume as the ground-work of his reasonings. But this abuse u.^fiZ^tC4^ 
of general principles should by no means be ascribed, like the absur- '^ 
dities of the speculative mechanician, to over-refinement, and the 
. love of theory ; for it arises from weaknesses, which philosophy 
alone can remedy, an unenlightened veneration for maxims wMch 
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are supposed to have the sanction of time in their fayoor, and t 
passive acquiescence in received opinions. 

There is another class of principles, from which political conclo^ 
flions have sometimes been deduced, and which, notwithstanding^ the 
^ common prejudice against them, are a much surer foundation for 
^ V our reasonings : I allude, at present, to those principles which we 
dj^ -obtain from an examination of the human constitution, and of the 
/^^^^^^^^ general laws which regulate the course of human affairs; pnnci^ 
^^^^j^^i^g;^^le8, which are certainly the result of a much more extensive in- 
duction, than any of the inferences that can be drawn from the 
Justory of actual establishments. 

In applying, indeed, such principles to practice, it is necessary 

as well as in mechanics) to pay attention to the peculiarities of 

~ e case, but it is by no means necessary to pay the same scrupulous 

^^yj^ ^i^« attention to minute circumstances, which is essential in the mechan!- 

v^^J^ ^ cal arts, or in the management of private business. There is even 

a danger of dwelling too much on details, and of rendering the mind 

incapable of those abstract and comprehensive views of human 

affairs, which can alone furnish the statesman with fixed and certain 

matims for the regulation of his conduct. ^^When a man, (says 

^' Mr. Hume) deliberates concerning his conduct in any particular 

^^i^t-M>^>vt*^^ affair, and forms schemes in politics, trade, oeconomy, or any busl- 

^^^^nes8 in life, he never ought to draw his argfuments too fine, or 

^ connect too long a chain of consequences together. Something is 

^ ^ sure to happen, that will disconcert his reasoning, and produce an ^ 

^ event different from what he expected. But when we reason 

*^ upon general subjects, one may justly affirm, that our speculations 

^ can scarce ever be too fine, provided they are just ; and that the 

^ difference betwixt a common man and a man of genius, is chiefly 

^seen in the shallowness or depth of the principles upon which 

" they proceed. — 'Tis certain that general principles, however 

^ intricate they may seem, must always, if they are just and sound, 

«( prevail in the general course of things, though they may fail in 

^ particular cases, and it is the chief business of philosophers to 

^ regard the general course of things. I may add, that it is also the 

^ chief business of politicians ; especially in the domestic govern^ 

^^ ment of the state, where the pubhc good, which is, or ought to 

^^be, their object, depends on the concurrence of a multitude of, 

^ cases, not, as in foreign politics, upon accidents, and chances, and 

** the caprices of a few persons."* 

/^-^^^^^^j^^^ II. The difficulties which, in the mechanical arts, limit the appli- 

^j^^^^y^c^^on of general principles, remain invariably the same from age to 

'T^'^^^-^-^^^^^Tiige : and whatever observations we have made on them in the 

.4Cr#i^^c«>>0M^ course of our past experience, lay a sure foundation for future prac- 

■ ^fiy,.^,^.^ . ti^.jj gjoji^ nn^ supply, in so far as they reach, the defects of ouf 

. ^theories. In the art of government, however, the practical difficul- 

«/J"^^ «^ 7 ^g which occur are of a very different nature. They do not pre- 

' "^ • PoIiticU DiKOones* 
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feat to the stateBman the same steady subject of esuniiiatioii, whicli 
the effects of friction do to the engineer. They arise chiefly from 
the passions and opinions oF men, which are in a state of perpetual 
change ; and, therefore, the address which is necessary to overcome 
them depends less on the accuracy of our observations with respect 
to the past, than on the sagacity of our conjectures with respect to 
the future. In the present age, more particularly, when the rapid 
Gonomiiunication, and the universal diffusion of knowledge, by means 
of the press, render the situation, of political societies essentially dif- 
ferent from what it ever was formerly, and secure infallibly, against 
every accident, the progress of human reason ; we may venture ta 
predict, that they are to be the most successful statesmen, who, 
paying all due regard to past experience, search for the rules of 
their conduct chiefly in the peculiar circumstances of their own 
times, and in an enlightened anticipation of the future history of 
.mankind. 

III. In the mechanical arts, if, at any time, we are at a loss about iZ^^v^^^? 
the certainty of a particular fact, we have it always in our power /t-c/t/i^^^^-^^M^ 
to bring it to the test of experiment But it is very seldom that W0 c^-^ «^ «7 
can obtain in this way any useful conclusion in politics : not only be* ^ 
cause it is difficult to find two cases in which the combinations of ^^ 
circumstances are precisely the same, but because our acquaintance .V. _/ -^ 
with the pohtical experience of mankind is much more imperfect '"^ f*^^t*^ 
than is commonly imagined. By far the greater part- of what is 
called matter of fact in pohtics, is nothing else thsm theory ; and 
very frequently, in this science, when we think we are opposii^ 
experience to speculation, we are only opposing one theory to 
another. 

To be satisfied of the truth of this observation, it is almost suffi- 
cient to recollect, how extremely difficult it is to convey, by a gene- ^ 
ral description, a just idea of the actual state of any ^^^i^B^^^^ /vy^;^^^ 
That every such description must necessarily be more or less Hi^^^p-^**^** 
retical, will appear from the following remarks. *^^ f*^^ 

1. Of the governments which have hitherto appeared in the his- ♦\^^-««**^ 
toiy of manldnd, few or none have taken their rise from political /c^^^^^^^^p*^. 
wisdom, but have been the gradual result of time and experience, 4k/U^^ ? < 
of circumstances and emergencies. In process of time, indeed, 
every government acquires a systematical appearance : for, although 
its different parts arose from cireuoistances which may be regarded 
as accidental and irregular, yet there must exist, among these partly 
a certain degree of consistency and analogy. Wherever a govern- 
ment has existed for ages, and men have enjoyed tranquillity under 
it, it is a proof that its principles are not essentially at variance with 
each other. Every new institotion which was introduced, must 
have had a certain reference to the laws and usages existing before^ 
otherwise it could not have been permanent in its operation. If 
^any one, contrary to the spirit of the rest, should have occasionally 
mingled with them, it must soon have fallen into desuetude and 
ehlivion ; and those alone wooM remain, which accorded in their 
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general tendency. ^^Qne usn obtkiuere," says Lord Bacon, ^li 
^^ non bona, at saltern apta inter se sunt.'' 

The necessity of studying particular constitutions of government, 
by the help of systematical descriptions of them, (such descriptions, 
ff^ for example, as are given of that of England by Montesquieu and 
M^ Blackstone) arises from the same circumstances, which render it 

^ 7**y A'^^xpedient, in most instances, to study particular languages by con- 
L^c*-i^6i^ <*^«ulting the writings of grammarians. In both cases, the knowledge 
' ' we wish to acquire, comprehends an infinite number of particulars, 

the consideration of which, in detail, would distract the attention, 
and overload the memory. The systematical descriptions of politi- 
cians, like the general rules of grammarians, are in a high degree 
useful for arranging and simplifying the objecte of our study ; but in 
both cases, we must remember, that the knowledge we acquire in 
this manner is to be received with great limitations, and that it is 
'^ vcj<^P no more possible to convey, in a systematical form, a just and con>- 
jfl ^^/^^i^^. plete idea of a particular government, than it is to teach a language 
completely by means of general rules, without any practical assist- 
ance from reading or conversation. 

2, The nature and spirit of a government, as it is actually exer- 
^ ^,^yj;ised at a particular period, cannot always be collected, perhaps it 
'*'^^^'^^^^<can seldom be collected, from an examination of written laws, or of 
[ ^ e^o<^: the established forms of a constitution. These may continue the 
a^^ -^-^ same for a long course of ages, while the gpovemment may be modi* 
jr fied in its exercise, to a great extent, by gradual and undescribable 
. <^ alterations in the ideas, manners, and character, of the people, or by 
^^^^ « change in the relations which different orders of the community 
jv^v^ — bear to each other. In every country whatever, beside the esta^ 
iished laws, the political state of the people is affected by an infinite 
variety of circumstances, of which no words can convey a coneeption,' 
and which are to be collected only from actual observation. Even 
JL^ ^l^ ^ 4/,*rin this way, it is not easy for a person who has received his educa- 
T. jT^Aff^ ,^QP i>^ one country, to study the government of another ; on account 
^^ ^V^'of the difficulty which he must necessarily experience, in entering 
0^ glit ' irt-- jjj^Q ^j,^ associations which influence the mind under a different sys- 
> — ^-^t-y f tem of manners, and in ascertaining (especially upon political sub- 
jects) the complex ideas conveyed by a foreign language. « 

In consequence of the causes which have now been mentioned, it 
sometimes happens, that there are essential circumstances in the 
actual state of a government, about which the constitutional laws are 
not only silent, but which are directly contrary to all the written 
laws, and to the spirit of the constitution as delineated by theoretical 
writers. 

IV. The art of government differs from the mechanical arts in this, 

that, in the former, it is much more difficult to refer effects to their 

«^ Uiii^' causes, than in the latter ; and, of consequence, it rarely happens, 

JJrtu,sL4ji^ ven when we have an opportunity of seeing a political experiment 

*^^^'^ .mad$, that we can draw from it any certain inference, with respect 

'^^j^ tw ^^^0 the justness of the principles by which it was suggested. In tbos« 
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eompKcated machines, to which the stmctom of ciTil society has 
been freqaentiy compared, as all the different parts of which thej 
are composed are subjected to physical laws, the errours of the ar* 
tist must necessarily become apparent in the last result ; but in the 
political system, as well as in the animal body, where the general 
constitution is sound and healthy, there is a sort of vu medicairix, 
which is sufficient for the cure of partial disorders ; and in the one 
case, as well as in the other, the errours of human art are frequent* 
Ij corrected and concealed by the wisdom of nature. Among the 
many false estimates which we daily make of human ability, there is (f>/ ^hi^A 
perhaps none more groundless than the exaggerated conceptions we ^^Tv^^^"^ 
are apt to form of that species of political wi^om which is supposed Uf^^^"^^^ ^ 
to be the fruit of long experience and of professional habits. ^\ Go ;'' -/» ^ t^c^^^i^ 
(said the chancellor Oxenstiem to his son, when he was sending him 
to a congress of ambassadors, and when the young man was express- 
ing- his diffidence of his own abilities for such an employment ;) 
*^ Gro^ and see with your own - eyes, Qtiam mirva iopientia regiiur 
nmndm!^^ The truth is, Thowever paradoxical the remark may ap- 
pear at first yiew,) that tne speculative errours of statesmen are t^nftnn ^i'fA 
frequently less sensible in their effects, and, of consequence, more .i^^^^^,.^ o^^ 
likely to escape without detection, than those of individuals who oc- ^J^ ^LuCua 
cupy inferiour stations in society. The effects of misconduct in pri- ,^jtj^ itzas^ i 
yate life are easily traced to their proper source, and therefore the » ^ ^^^ 
world: is seldom far wrong in the judgments which it forms of the f^^^^^-'^"^^^'*'^ 
prudence or of the imprudence of private characters. But in con* 
sidering the affairs of a great nation, it is so difficult to trace events 
to their proper causes, and to disting^sh the effects of political wis- 
dom, from those which are the natural result of the situation of the 
people, that it is scarcely possible, excepting in the case of a very 
long administration, to appreciate the talents of a statesman from the 
success or the failure of his measures. In every society, too, which, 
In consequence of the general spirit of its government, enjoys the 
blessings of tranquillity and liberty, a great part of the political 
order which we are apt to ascribe to legislative sagacity, is the natu- ' 
ral result of the selfish pursuits of individuals ; nay, in every such 
sociefy, (as I already hinted,) the natural tendency to improvement 
is so strong, as to overcome many powerful obstacles, which the 
imperfection of human institutions opposes to its progress. 

From these remarks, it seems to follow, tliat, although in the n?e- ^L-vtJV* yy^ 
chanical atls, the errours of theory may frequently be corrected by , 

repeated trials, without having recourse to general principles, yet, i^>^«/^ 
in the machine of government, there is so great a variety of powers 4»^ 
at work, beside the influence of the statesman, that it is vain to ♦v j^ ^.^cr^ 
expect tiie art of legislation should be carried to its greatest possible ' ^ f^ 
perfection by experience alone. 

Still, howeyer, it may be said, that in the most imperfect govern^ 
roents of modem Europe, we have an experimental proof, that the j 
secure, to a yery great degree, the principal objects of the social 
union. Why hazard these certain advantages, for the uncertain ef« 
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, ' ftets of changes, svgfgested' by tnere theoiy; and not rest satisfiei 

with a measnre of political liappiaess, which appeara, from the hi*- 
toiy of the world, to be greater than has commonly iisdlen to the lot 
of nations ? 

With those who would cany their zeal against reformation so ht^ 
it is impossible to argae ; and it only remains for ns to regret, that 
the number of snch reasoners has, in all ages of the world, been so 
great, and their influence on hnman affairs so extensile. 
' *^ There are some men,'^ (says Dr. Johnson,) ^^ of narrow yiewii 
^ and groTelling conceptions, who, without the instigation of per- 
' *^ sonal malice, treat every new attempt as wild and chimerical ; and 
^ look upon every endeavour to depart from the beaten track, as the 
^ rash effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering speculation of 
^ an exalted mind, that may please and dazzle for a time, but can 
^ produce bo real or lasting advantage. 

^^ These men value themselves upon a perpetual sceptidsm; 
^ upon believing nothing but their own senses ; upon calling for 
^ demonstration where it cannot possibly be obtained ; and, some- 
*^ times, upon holding out against it when it is laid before them; 
^ upon inventing arguments against the success of any new under* 
^ taking ; knd, where arguments cannot be found, upon treating it 
*^ with contempt and ridkuie. 

^^ Such have been the most formidable enemies of the great be- 
^ nefectors of the world ; for their notions and discourse are so 
^ agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that they 
^ seldom fa\l of becoming popular, and directii^ the opinions it 
« mankmd."* 

With respect to this sceptical disposition, as applicable to the pre> 

sent state of society, it iff of importance to add, that, in every govern^ 

^ ment, the stability and the influence of established authority must 

JjiyL^ 4>i*«^^^pend on the coincidence between its measures and the tide of 

vTy ^^ public opinion ; and that, in modem Europe, in consequence of the 

p^ yuv- invention of printing, and the liberty of the press, public opinion has 

yym^,^ji^6CJ •^ acquired an ascendant in human affairs, which it never possessed in 

J ^ those states of antiquity, from which most of our political examples 

l^c^t/^ / are drawn. The danger, indeed, of sudden and rash innovations can* 

not be too strongly inculcated, and the views of those men who are 
forward ^to promote them, cannot be reprobated with too great severi^ 
ty. But it is possible also to fall into the opposite extreme, and to 
bring upon society the very evils we are anxious to prevent, by an 
. obstinate opposition to those gradual and necessary reformations 
which the genius of the times demands. 

The violent revolutions which, at different periods, have convuls* 

^ jLj" ed modem Europe, have arisen, not from a spirit of innovation in 

^A^^/dU^AA^'^^ sovereigns and statesmen ; but from their bigotted attachment to 

.^-f # 'wc^^^antiquated fomis, and to principles borrowed from less enlightened 

i,o^^-^ ages. It is this reverence for abuses which have been sanctioned 
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bj tinie, aeeiMnpanied with «i inalte&tidii to tfie pr^rus of publie 
opinioD, which has, in most iastMiceB, blinded the mien of mankind^ 
till government has lost all its effieiencj ; and till the rage ci innova* 
tion has become too geneml and too violent, to be satisfied with 
changes, which, if proposed at an earlier period, would have nnited^ 
in the support of established institutions, every firiend to order, and 
to the prosperity of his country. 

These observations I state with the greater confidence, that the 
tobstance of them is contained in the fbliowing aphoiisms of Lord 
Bacon ; a philosopher who (if we except, perhaps, the late Mr. 
Turgot) seems, more than any other, to have fonned enlightened 
Tiews with respect to the possible afttainmenti of mankind; and 
whose fame cannot fail to increase as the world grows t>lder, by 
being attached, not to a particular system of variable opinions, but to 
the general and infallible progress of human reason. 

*^ Quia novator tempus imitator, quod novationes ita insinuat, ut 
^sensus fiillant? 

^ Novator maximus tempus ; qnidni igitur tempus imitemur? 

^ Morosa morum retentio res tnrbulenta est, seque ac novitas. 

*^ Cum per se res mulentur in detenus, si consiiio in melios noa 
^ mutentur, quis finis erit mah ?'' 

The general conclusion to which these observations lead, is suffi- ^^^ y.- ^y 
tiently obvious ; that the perfection of poMcai wisdom does not con* Jifi*^'^'^'^'''^ 
flist in an indiscriminate zeal against reforms, but in a gradual andu/*^^^^'''*^''^ 
prudent accommodation of established institutions to the y^rpng^y^y^ySfr^^ 
opinions, manners, and circumstances of mankind. In the actusJ l^^^^^^^^ ^ 
application, however, of this principle, many difficulties occur, which ^ r^^"^^^* 
it requires a very rare combination of talents to surmount : more 
particularly in the present age, when the press has, to so wonderful ^p^j^^^j^ ^'f^ 
degree, emancipated human reason from the tyranny of ancient pre* ^^TT^^^^ 
indices, and has roused a spirit of free discussion, unexampled in the ^ ^v^'^^*^^*''^ 
history of former times. 

That this sudden change in the state of the world should be ac* ^^.^A^xy^^-^^ 
eompanied with some temporary disorders, is by no means 8urpris--^'C^'^*/*V^^JJ 
Mi^. While the multitude continue imperfectly enlightened, they^^*^^*^^*^ 
will be occasionally misled by the artifices of demagogues ; and even «<je^^-**'^^"^ 
good men, intoxicated with ideas of theoretical perfection, may be 
expected sometimes to sacrifice, unintentionally, the tranquillity of 
their cotemporarics, to an over-ardent zeal for ih^ good of posteri- 
ty. Notwithstanding, however, these evils, which every friend to 
humanity must lament, I would wUlingly believe, that the final 
effects resulting from this spirit of reformation cannot fail to be fa« , 

vourable to human happiness ; and there are some peculiarities in ( 

the present condition of mankind, which appear to me to justify 
more sanguine hopes upon the subject, than it would have been rea- 
sonable for a philosopher to indulge at any former period. An at- 
tention to these peculiarities is absolutely necessary to enable us to 
A>rm a competent judgment on the question to which the foregoinc: 
observations relate ; and it kads to the illustration of a doctrine to 
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which I have frequently referred in this work, the gradual improTe^ 

ment in the condition of the species, which may be expected from 

the progress of reason and the diffusion of knowledge. 

.0- ^ Among the many circumstances iayourable to human happiness 

vc^t^i^^^^^ in the present state of the world, the most important perhaps, is, that 

^ trcAy^^euyUf the same events which have contributed to loosen the foundations of 

^^ the ancient fabricks of despotism, have made it practicable in a 

-^ P^v^^w^aAT much greater degree than it ever was formerly, to reduce the prin- 

^^i;:^ ^ ^ ciples of legislation to a science, and to anticipate the probable 

^^Y^j J <5tJarse of popular opinions. It Isr easy for the statesman to form to 

himself a distinct and steady idea of the ultimate objects at which a 
wise legislator ought to aim, and to forsee that modification of the 
social order, to which human affairs have, of themselves, a tendency 
to approach ; and, therefore^ his practical sagacity and address are 
limited to the care of accomplishing the important ends which he 
has in view, as effectually and as rapidly as is consistent with the 
quiet of individuals, and with the rights arising from actual estab- 
Mshments. 

In order to lay a solid foundation for the science of pohtics, the 
first step ought to be, to ascertain that form of society which is per- 
fectly agreeable to nature and to justice ; and what are the principles 
^ *^ yVt-vcTvt" ^f legislation necessary for maintaining it. Nor is the inquiry so 
.v^'K#»2SM^y>^ifficiilt as might at first be apprehended ; for it might be easily 
--yw^^^-^ shewn, that the. greater part of the political disorders which exist 
^ / among mankind, do not arise firom a want of foresight in poUticians, 

7 ' which has rendered their laws too general, but from their having 

trusted too little to the operation of those simple institutions which 
nature and justice recommend ; and, of consequence, that, as society 
advances to its perfection, the number of laws may be expected to 
diminish, instead of increasing, and the science of legislation to be 
gradually simplified. 

The (Economical system which, about thirty years ago, employed 

H'v»VM,c4-^^^ the speculations of some ingenious men in France, seems to me to 

'V^Lw^^ - i)ts have been the first attempt to ascertain this ideal perfection of the 

-^ ^.f social order; and the light which, since that period, has been 

^"^^"^ * ' thrown on the subject, in different parts of Europe, is a proof of 

what the human mind is able to accomplish in such inquiries, when 
it has once received a proper direction. To all the various tenets 
of these writers, I would, by no means, be understood to subscribe ; 
nor do I consider their system as so perfect in every different part, 
as some of its most sanguine admirers have represented it to be. A 
few of the most important principles of political oeconomy they have 
' undoubtedly established with demonstrative evidence; but wjbat the 
' • world is chiefly indebted to them for, is, the commencement which 

they have given to a new branch of science, and the plan of invesdr 
gation which they have exhibited to their successors. A short ac- 
count of what I conceive to be the scope of their speculations will 
justify these remarks, and will comprehend every thing which I 
hare to offer at present, in answer to the question by which they 
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were suggested. Such an account I attempt with the greater satis- 
faction, that the leading views of the earliest and most enlightened 
patrons of the oeconomical system have, in mj opinion, been not 
more misrepresented by its opponents, than misapprehended by some 
who have sulopted its conclusions.* 

In the first place, then, I think it of importance to remark, ihai^^ft/i ^^ 
the object of the ceconomical system ought by no means to be con- /^-^^.J?*^ **^' 
founded ^as I believe it commonly is in this country) with that ^^CTfyt^*^ yy^ 
the Utopian plans of government, which have, at ddfierent times, l^^^r^ 
been offered to the world ; and which have so often excited the just • ^ -, ^ 
ridicule of the more sober and reasonable inquirers. Of these plans, (m^'^ t crj- ^ 
by far the greater number proceed on the supposition, that the social (^jtt^-^ 
order is entirely the effect of human art ; and that wherever this 
order is imperfect, the evil may be traced to some want of foresight 
on the part of the legislator ; or to some inattention of the magis- 
trate to the complicated structure of that machine of which he regu- 
lates the movements. The projects of reform, therefore, which 
such plans involve, are, in general, well entitled to all the ridicule 
and contempt they have met with ; in as much as they imply an ar- 
rogant and presumptuous beUef jn their authors of the superiority of ^ . 
their own political sagacity to the accumulated wisdom of former Ju^f^^^'^ 
ages. The case is very different with the ceconomical system ; of fi^^rt^^^-^^^^^t"^ 
which the leading views (so far as I am able to judge) proceed on af-^S^^m'^^a'^ 
the two following suppositions : First, that the social order is, in ^^^^^,^^^^- 
the most essentitd respects, the result of the wisdom of nature, and ^^'^^^ 
not of human contrivance ; and, therefore, that the proper business 
of the politician, is not to divide his attention among all the diffe- 
rent parts of a machine, which is by far too complicated for his 
comprehension ; but by protecting the rights of individuals, and by 
allowing to each as complete a liberty as is compatible with the 
perfect security of the rights of his fellow-citizens, to remove every 
obstacle which the prejudices and vices of men have opposed to 
the establishment of that order which society has a tendency to as- 
sume. Secondly, that, in proportion to the progress and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, those prejudices, on a skilful management of 
which all the old systems of policy proceeded, must g^dually dis- 
appear ; and, consequently, that (whatever may be his predilection 
for ancient usages) the inevitable course of events imposes on the 
politician the necessity of forming his measures on more solid and *^ 
permanent principles, than those by which the world has hitherto 
been governed. Both of these suppositions are of modern origin. 
The former, so far as I know, was first stated and illustrated by the 
French (Economists. The latter has been obviously suggested by 
that rapid improvement, which has actually taken place in every / 
country of Europe where the press has enjoyed a moderate degree 
of liberty. 

• See Note (N.) 
VOL. I. 18 • 
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It maj be farther remarked, with respect to the greater part of 

/ ^^tZM^ ^^® plans proposed by Utopiaa projectors, that they proceed oa the 

a^U^^vxyu^n^ supposition of a miracidous reformatioa in the moral character of a 

'^Uth^^^^et^^^ people, to be effected by some new system of education. All such 

' ' plans (as Mr. Hume has justly obserred) may be safely abandoned 

as impracticable and visionary. But this objection does not apply 
to the ceconomical system, the chief expedient of which, for promot- 
ing moral improvement, is not that education which depends on the 
attention and care of our instructors, but an education which neces- 
sarily results from the political order of society. ^^ How ineffectual^' 
(said the Roman poet) ^^ are the wisest laws, if they be not sap- 
ported by good morals !'^ How ineffectual (say the (Economists) 
^^^^^j^^^^^^jy^are all our efforts to preserve the morab of a people, if the laws 
^^^f^^^ which regulate the political order, doom the one half of mankind to 
w^^ 'K^E-*^^ indigence, to fraud, to servility, to ignorance, to superstition, and 
^^^^^xry-^^*^ ^^ other half to be the slaves of all the folUes and vices which re« 
^^^^.sult from the insolence of rank, and the selfishness of opulence ? 
'^ y A Suppose for a moment, that the inordinate accumulation of wealth 
7 ^'^'^^**^ in the hands of individuate, which we every where meet with in 
7 ii ^' modem Europe, were gradually diminished by abolishing the ktw 
^^^^^ ^0 of entails, and by establishing a peHect freedom of commerce and 

of industry ; it is almost self-evident, that this simple alteration in 
the order of society, an alteration, which has been often demon- 
strated to be the most effectual and the most iniallible measure for 
promoting the wealth and population of a country, would contribute, 
more than all the labours of moralists, to secure the virtue and the 
happiness of all the classes of mankind. It is worthy too of re^ 
mark, that such a plan of reformation does not require, for its ac^ 
complishment, any new and complicated institutions, and therefore 
does not proceed upon any exaggerated conception of the efficacy 
of human policy. On the contrary, it requires only (like most of 
the other expedients proposed by this system) the gradual abolition 
of those arbitrary and unjust arrangements, oy which the order of 
nature is disturbed. 
Another mistaken idea concerning the (Bconomical system is, that 
Ar^\ 'lyvf-' it is founded entirely upon theory, and unsupported by facts. That 
.^rt-^^T^iM^ ^^ ^^1 ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ respect to some of its doctrines, 4 shall 



/^^..jCiJ 



&ot dispute : but, in general, it may be safely affirmed, that they 
rest on a broader basis of facts, than any other political speculations 
which have been yet offered to the world ; for they are founded, 
not on a few examples collected from the small number of govem- 
i,//f-^^ y~/&a/y ments of which we possess an accurate knowledge, but on those 
i\AA/^: i^^Xii/*^"^^ ^^ human nature, and those maxims of common sense, which 

are daily verified in the intercourse of private life. 

Of those who have speculated on the subject of legislation, by far 
the greater part seem to have considered it as a science mgenmi, 
'v^^^Jj^ the first principles of which can be obtained in no other way, than 
"f*^^ , by ail examination of the conduct of mankind in their political capa- 

city. The (Economists, on the contrary, have searched for Uie 
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tiaxnes of natioiid prosperity, and national impforemefit, in those ^c>^ka4^^ V. 
arrai^ementS) which our daily observations shew to be favourable /^^M^^^^ ^ 
to the prosperity and to the improvement of individoals. The /,,,^^,«*.c/».^*-^*^ 
former resemble those philosophers of antiquity, who, affirming, '\^jf^Z.^<4>u^ 
that the phenomena of the heavens are regulated by laws peculiar 
to themselves, discouraged every attempt to invesftigate their phy« 
flical causes, which was founded upon facts collected irom common 
experience. The latter have aimed at accomplishing a reformat 
tion in politics, similar to what Kepler and Newton accomplished 
in astronomy; and, by subjecting to that common sense, which 
guides mankind in their private concerns, those questions, of which 
none were supposed to be competent judges, but men initiated in 
the mysteries of government, have given a beginning to a science 
which has already extended very widely our political prospects ; 
and which, in its progpress, may probably afford an illustration, not 
less striking than that which physical astronomy exhibits, of the 
simplicity of those laws by which the universe is governed. When 
a political writer, in order to expose the foHy of those commercial 
regulations, which aim at the encouragement of domestic industry 
by restraints on importation, appeals to the nkaxims upon which 
men act in private life ; when he remarks, that the tailor does not 
attempt to make his own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker, 
that the shoemaker does not attempt to make his own clothes, but 
employs a tailor ; and when he concludes, that what is prudence in 
the conduct of every private family, can scarcely be folly in that of 
a great kingdom,* he may undoubtedly be said, in one sense, to in- 
dulge in theory, as he calls in question the utility of institutiontf 
which appear, from the fact, to be not incompatible with a certain 
degree of political prosperity. But, in another sense, and in a much 
more philosophical one, he may be said to oppose to the false theo- 
ries of statesmen, the common sense of mankind, and those maxims 
t^ expediency, of which every man may verify the truth by his 
own daily observation. 

There is yet another mistake, (of still greater consequence, per- 
haps, than any of those I have mentioned,^ which has misled most ^ ^^ ^ 
of the opponents, and even some of the fnends, of the oeconomicaf ''*^'^ -T^ 
system ; an idea that it was meant to exhibit a political order, which fl '•^^^^•^^^J^ 
is really attainable in the present state of Europe. So different atii^^ ^{it^ 
from this were the views of its most enlightened advocateli, that ^^^^ ti ^^ 
they have uniformly rested their only hopes of its gradual establish- .«^«.«^^y^^. 
ment in the world, on that influence in the conduct of human affairs, 
which philosophy may be expected gradually to acquire, in conse- 
quence of the progress of reason and civilization. To suppose that 
a period is ever to arrive, when it shall be realized in its full ex- 
tent, would be the height of enthusiasm and absurdity, but it is 
surely neither enthusiasm nor absurdity to affirm, that governments 

• See Mr. Smith** profouod aod oriEiaal ** Inquiry iDto the Natore aod Cauica of tbe 
Wealth of Natiooi.'* 
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are more or less perfect, io proportion to the greater or smaller 
namber of indiridaals to whom they afford the means of cultivating 
their intellectual and moral powers, and whom they admit to live 
together on a liberal footing of equality ;— or even to expect, that, 
in proportion to the progress of reason, governments will actually 
approach nearer and nearer to this description. 

To delineate that state of political society to which governments 
may be expected to approach nearer and nearer as the triumphs of 
philosophy extend, was, I apprehend, the leading object of the ear- 
liest and most enlightened patrons of the oeconomical system. It is 
a state of society, which they by no means intended to recommend 
to particular communities, as the most eligible they could adopt 
at present ; but as an ideal order of things, to which they have a 
tendency of themselves to approach, and to which it ought to be 
the aim of the legislator to facilitate their progress. In the lan- 
guage of mathematicians, it forms a lirnU to the progressive im- 
provement of the political order ; and, in the mean time, it exhibiU 
a standard of comparison, by which the excellence of particular in- 
stitutions may be estimated. 

According to the view which has now been given of the cBcono- 
mical system, its principles appear highly favourable to the tran- 
%<rtru^sA^vL, quillity of society ; in as much as, by inspiring us with a confidence 
^ t^^-^^^ocui'^ the triumph which truth and tiberty must infallibly gain in the 
zZ . 'y. end over errour and injustice, it has a tendency to discourage every 
/ 7 ^^^"^ 7 plan of innovation which is to be supported by violence and blood- 
shed. And, accordingly, such has always been the language of 
those who were best acquainted with the views of its authors. ^^ If 
" we attack oppressors before we have taught the oppressed,^' 
(says one of the ablest of its present supporters,*) ^^ we shall risk 
*' the loss of hberty, and rouse them to oppose the progpress of rea- 
^' son. History affords proofs of this truth. How often, in spite of the 
^^ efforts of the friends of freedom, has the event of a single battle 
^^ reduced nations to the slavery of ages ! 

" And what is the kind of liberty enjoyed by those nations, which 
** have recovered it by force of arms, and not by the influence of 
^^ philosophy ? Have not most of them confounded the forms of re- 
** publicanism with the enjoyment of right, and the despotism of 
"numbers with liberty? How many laws, contrary to the rights 
" of nature, have dishonoured the code of every people which has 
(^ recovered its freedom, during those ages in which reason was still 
*» in its infancy !" 

Why not profit by this fatal experience, and wisely wait the 
progress of knowledge, in order to obtain freedom more effectual, 
" more substantial, and more peaceful ? Why pursue it by blood 
'^ and inevitable confusion, and trust that to chance, which time 
^^ must certainly, and without bloodshed, bestow ? A fortunate 
^^ struggle may, indeed, reheve us of many grievances under which 

* M. Condorcet. 
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'* we labour at present, but if we wish to secure tiie perfection and 
" the permanence of freedom, we must patiently wait the period, 
^^when men, emancipated from their prejudices, and guided by phi- 
^^ losophy, shall be rendered worthy of liberty, by comprehending 
'* its claims.^'* • 

Nor is it the employment of violent and sanguinary means alone, 
in order to accomplish political innovations, that this enlightened 
and humane philosophy has a tendency to discourage. By extend- g.^^ct^cA-^'^^ 
ing our views to the whole plan of civil society, and shewing us the "^ ^^^^o 

mutual relations and dependencies of its most distant parts, it can- '^^o^ ^ ^ 
not fail to check that indiscriminate zeal against estabUshed institu-/*'^^'^^'^^'^^ i 
tions, which arises from partial views of the social system ; as well 4|/»<^Wvv^*'^«'^ 
as to produce a certain degree of scepticism with respect to every ' 
change, the success of which is not insured by the prevailing ideas 
and manners of the age. Sanguine and inconsiderate projects of 
reformation are frequently the ofi&pring of clear and argumentative 
and systematical understandings; but rarely^ of comprehensive 
minds. For checking them, indeed, nothing is so effectual as a general 
survey of the complicated structure of society. Even although such 
a survey should be superficial, provided it be conducted on an exten- 
sive scale, it is more useful, at least for this purpose, than the most 
minute and successful inquiries, which are circumscribed within a 
narrow circle. \i it should teach us nothing else, it will at least 
satisfy us of the extreme difficulty of predicting, with confidence, 
the remote effects of new arrangements ; and that the perfection of 
political wisdom consists not in incumbering the machine of govern- 
ment with new contrivances to obviate every partial inconvenience, 
but in removing gradually, and imperceptibly, the obstacles which 
disturb the order of nature, and (as Mr. Addison somewhere ex- 
presses it) ^^ in grafting upon her institutions.'^ 

When the (economical system, indeed, is first presented to the rjf ij^,%/t 
mind, and when we compare the perfection which it exhibits, with j^**^--/^* 
the actual state of human affairs, it is by no means unnatural, that it Z%^^f¥^ ^^ ^^ 
should suggest plans of reformation too violent and sudden to ^Mjf^cJ% ^^^ 
practicable. A more complete acquaintance, however, with the IT /^ 

subject, will effectually cure these first impressions, by pointing out 
to us the mischiefs to be apprehended from an injudicious combina- 
tion of theoretical perfection with our established laws, prejudices, 
and manners. As &e various unnatural modes and habits of living, ^- C- 
to which the bodily constitution is gradually reconciled by a course 
of luxurious indulgencies, have such a tendency to correct each v 
other's effects, as to render a partial return to a more simple regi- 
men, a dangerous, and, sometimes, a fatal experiment ; so it is pos- 

* To loiiie ofmf mden it xsaj appear trifling to remark, that, ia availiog myielf of 
an oeeifliopal cdocideiice of leotimeot with a coDtemporary author, I would not be ooder** 
stood to become reipoarible for the eontisteocy of bit penooal conduct with bit pbilotc^ 
phical priocipki, nor to ■obicribe to aoy ooe of his opioioot, bat thote to which I hart 
ciprened my aMest by iocorporatiog them with my own compootioD. 

[ Ab f e to fecund fdifioii.] 
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sible, that many of our imperfect political institutions maj be bo ac- 
commodated to each other, that a partial execution of the most 
plausible and equitable plans of reformation might tend; in the first 
instance, to frustrate those important purposes which we are anxious 
y.i/i,^t(h'¥^'^ to promote. Is it not possible, for example, that the influence which 
^ J t. i» founded on a respect for hereditary rank, may have its use in 

. ^CK^iMft. counteracting that aristocracy which arises from inequality of weahh, 
'^^^^^^^ and which so many laws and prejudices conspire to support ? That 
p^^^n^ Ujg former species of mfluence is rapidly declining of itself, in con- 
^-«*^ c/i-f-*^ sequence of the progress which commerce and philosophy have al- 
1^ dit^iy^ ready made, is sufficiently obvious ; and, 1 think, it may reasonably 
V be doubted, whether a well-wisher to mankind would be disposed to 
accelerate its destruction, till the true principles of political oecono- 
my are completely understood and acknowledged by the world. 

Various other examples might be produced, to illustrate the 

dangers to be apprehended from the partial influence of gene- 

t/^Lc^vvc*^ ef ral principles in politics ; or, in other words, from an exclu- 

A^ sive attention to particular circumstances in the poUtical order, 

'^P'*^*''^** 1 without comprehensive views of the subject It is only upon 

.f,iXffA\ii^ a limited mind, therefore, that such stuiMes will produce a pas- 

/f7 ^ ^^^ ^^^ violent innovations. In more comprehensive and enligbten- 

r ^^^^^^ ed understandings, their natural efiect is caution and diffidence with 

i^^^w^/A^^-'iP^pect to the issue of every experiment, of which we do not per- 

\c^ ihjiAA^ ceive distinctly all the remote consequences. Nor is this caution at 

all inconsistent with a firm confidence in the certainty of that tri^ 
umph which truth and liberty must infallibly gain in the end over 
errour and injustice. On the contrary, it is a natural and obvious con- 
sequence of such a conviction ; in as much as the same arguments on 
wluch this conviction is founded, prove to us, that the progress of man- 
kind towards the perfection of the social order, must necessarily, in 
every case, be gradual, and that it must be diversified in the course 
^ it takes, accordmg to the situations and characters of nation. To 
dfirect, and, as far as possible, to accelerate, this progress, ought to 
be the great aim of the enlightened statesman, and, indeed, of every 
man who wishes well to his species ; but it is necessary for him al- 
ways lo remember, that considerable alterations in the ettablisbed 
order are very seldom to be effected immediately and directly by 
political regulations ; and that they are, in all cases, most successful 
and most permanent, when they are accomplished gradually by natu- 
ral causes, freed from those restraints which had fbrmerly checked 
yiipyL. /><-<*•. their operation. In the governments, indeed, of modem Europe, it 
^^jij *A ** much more necessary to abolish old institutions, than to introduce 
r etAHf^^^y" new ones ; and if this reformation be kept steadily in view, and not 
fy Cy^t ApttA U" pushed farther at any time than circumstances render expedient, or 
w^^^|4he ideas of the times recommend, the essential principles of a more 
-^^^l^ perfect order of things will gradually establish themselves, without 
jbrol(^*^^ any convulsion. 

iyiAJarv*-^^ • According to this view of the subject, the speculation concerning 

the perfect order of society is to be regarded merely as a de- 
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scription of the ultimate objects at which the statesman ought to 
aim. The tranquillity of his administration, and the immediate suc- 
cess of his measures, depend on his good sense, and his practical 
skill. And his theoretical principles only enable him to direct his 
measures steadily and wisely to promote Uie improvement and hap- 
piness of mankind, and prevent him from being ever led astray from 
these important objects, by more limited views of temporary expe- 2. (^ 
dience.* ' '" 

Before closing this disquisition, it may be proper for me to at- 
tempt to obviate a little more fully than I have done, an objection 
which has been frequently drawn from the past experience of man- 
kind, against that supposition of their prog^ssive improvement, on j- - v^*] 
which all the foregoing reasonings proceed. How mournful are the l/v^^*^'^^^'^ 
vicissitudes which history exhibits to us, in the course of human af- ^^ ^^ucc^vi^v.^ 
fiiirs ; and how little foundation do they afford to our sanguine pros- ^^^^^y^^^ 
pects concerning futurity ! If, in those parts of the earth which ^-^*^*'*''/' 
were formerly inhabited by barbarians, we now see the most splen- ^ 
did exertions of genius, and the happiest forms of civil policy, we 
behold others, which, in ancient times, were the seats of science, of 
civilization, and of liberty, at present immersed in superstition, and 
laid waste by despotism. After a short period of civil, of military, 
and of literary glory, the prospect has changed at once : the career 
of degeneracy has begun, and has proceeded till it could advance no 

* The for^foios obwiTBtioM od the ceoera] aim of the CEcooomical S^em rafer lola* 
]j (Sf nBOft apoear evideot to tboie who have perured them with attention) to the doo> 
trinee it eootaini on the article of Political Economy, The Thwry n/Govtmmeni which 
it iiiculcatet, if of the mott daogerooi tendency; recommending, in ftrongand unqnaliBed 
termf, an oooixed detpotum ; and reprobating all coostitutional checks oa the loverein 
authority. Many English writers, indeed, with an almost incredible igooraoce of the 




what they called the Unilv <^ Ltgi'laHon^ io so extravagant a length, as to treat with 
contempt those mixed establishments which allow any share whatever of legislative infln> 
cnoe to the repreteotativei of the people. On the one band, the evidence of this system 
appeared to its partisans to complete and irresistible, that they flattered themselvea 
monarchs would soon see with an intuitive conviction the identity of their own interests 
witli those of the nations they are called to govern; and, on the other hand, they con^ 
tended, that it it only under the ttroog and steady government of a race of hereditary 
prinecfl, ondistracted by the pnjudices and local interests which warp the deliberationi 
of popular assemblies, that a gradual and systematical approach can be made to the pei^ 
fection of law and policy. The very first of QuemaVt maxims states as a fundamental 
principle* that the soverrign anthority, unrestrained by any constitutiooal cheeks or bal- 
ances, should be lodged in the hands of a single person ; and the same doctrine is maintained 
ualously hv all his followers ;— by none of them more explicitly than b^ Mercier de la 
JWaiers, whose treatise on *' the natural and essential order of political societies,*' 
might have been expected to attract tome notice in this country, from the praise which 
Mr. Smith bat bestowed on the perspicuity of his style, and the dittinctnest of hit ar- 
rangement 

If tomeindividoals who formerly professed an enthutiaitic attachment to the doctrinet 
of this aaet, li«ve, at a later period of their livei, distinguished themselves by an enthuti* 
aim no U» aident in oppotition to the prineiplet advanced in their writiogi, the fact only 
allbrds an additional Illostration of a truth rerified by daily experience, that the most 
mM fbundatioo for political oootittency it a ipirit of moderation, and that the most nato- 
nlaDd«94y«Cidl trauitiooi it from tht violcnct and intoleranee of one extreme to 
tbote of another. [iVb<t It ttcoiul 
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farther ; or some unforeseen calamity has occurred, which has ob- 
literated, for a time, ail memory of former improvements, and has 
condemned mankind to retrace, step by step, the same path by 
which their forefathers had risen to greatness. In a word ; on such 
a retrospective view of human affairs, man appears to be the 
mere sport of fortune and of accident; or rather, he appears to be 
doomed, by the condition of his nature, to run alternately the ca- 
reer of improvement and of degeneracy ; and to realize the beau- 
tiful but melancholy fable of Sisyphus, by an eternal renovation of 
hope and of disappointment. 

In opposition to these discouraging views of the state and pros- 
pects of man, it may be remarked in general, that in the course of 
these latter ages, a variety of events have happened in the history 
of the world, which render the condition of the human race essen- 
tially different from what it ever was among the nations of antiquity ; 
and which, of consequence, render all our reasonings concerning 
their future fortunes, in so far as they are founded merely on their 
"A VL*^ '*r' P*** experience, unphilosophical and inconclusive. The alterations 
V* ,jZ^ which have taken place in the art of war, in consequence of the 

i.-tr-i^^***'^/ invention of "fire-arms, and of the modem science of fortification, 
i,^,t^^J^4^x.t hsive given to civilized nations a security against the irruptions of 
^^^Octt0\-' barbarians, which they never before possessed. The more extend-^ 
'^*'*"'^ .y^^ cd, and the more constant intercourse, which the improvements in 
rl. ^f-i^ki«*»*^. commerce and in the art of navigation have opened^limdng the 

distant quai'ters of the 'globe, cannot fail to operate in undermining 
local and national prejudices, and in imparting to the whole species 
the intellectual acquisitions of each particular community. The 
accumulated experience of ages has already taught the rulers^ of 
mankind, that the most fruitful and the most permanent sources of 
revenue are to be derived, not from conquered and tributary pro- 
vinces, but from the internal prosperity and wealth of their own 
^, ^^^, t" subjects : — and the same experience now begins to teach nations, 
t^**^'^^*'^ that the increase of their own wealth, so far from depending on the 
^^^^ 4^^-a&»^poverty and depression of their neighbours, is intimately connected 
f / ^ ^ with their industry and opulence ; and consequently, that those 
* 7**'^ commercial jealousies, which have hitherto been so fertile a 

#C* source of animosity among different states, are founded entirely on 
ignorance and prejudice. Among all the circumstances, however, 
which distinguish the present state of mankind from that of ancient 
nations, the invention of printing is by far the most important ; and, 
indeed, this single event, independently of every other, is sufficient 
to change the whole course of human affairs. 

The influence which printing is likely to have on the future his- 
tory of the wprld, has not, I think, been hitherto examined by 
philosophers with the attention which the importance of the subject 
deserves. One reason for this may probably have been, that, as 
the invention has never been made but once, it has been consider- 
•^^K^^^^ed rather as the effect of a fortunate accident, than as the result of 
'f^^^^\/ those general causes on which the progress of society seems to 
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depend. But it may be reasohably questioned, how far this idea be 
just. For, although it should be allowed, that the invention of 
printing was. accidental, with respect to the individual who made it, 
it may, with truth, be considered as the natural result of a state of 
the world, when a number of great and contiguous nations are all 
engaged in the study of literature, in the pursuit of science, and in 
the practice of the arts ; in so much, that I do not think it extrava- 
gant to affirm, that, if this invention had not been made by the par- 
ticular person to whom it is ascribed, the same art, or some analo- 
gous art, answering a similar purpose, would have infallibly been 
invented by some other person, and at no very distant period. The 
art of printing, therefore, is intitied to be con^dered as a step in the 
natural history of man, no less than the art of writing ; and they 
who are sceptical about the future progress of the race, merely in 
consequence of its past history, reason as unphiiosophically, as a 
member of a savage tribe, who, deriving his own acquaintance 
with former times from oral tradition only, should affect to call in 
question the efficacy of written records, in accelerating the pro- 
gress of knowledge and of civilization. 

What will be the particular effects of this invention, (which has 
been hitherto much checked in its operation by the restraints on 
the liberty of the press in the greater part of Europe,) it is beyond 
the reach of human sagacity to conjecture, but, in general, we 
may venture to predict with confidence, that, in every country, it . . 

will gradually operate to widen the circle of science and ciy'iWxab-y^^^^y^^^ ^ 
tion ; to distribute more equally, among all the members of the com- L^^^J^^^tX 
munity, the advantages of the political union ; and to enlarge the t^*'"*^^^^ 
basis of equitable governments, by increasing the number of those krtf^^^ ^ f*"^ 
who understand their value, and are interested to defend them. 
The science of legislation, too, with all the other branches of 
knowledge which are connected with human improvement, may be 
expected to advance with rapidity ; and, in proportion as the <. 

opinions and institutions of men approach to truth and to justice, 
they will be secured against those revolutions to which human 
affairs have always been hitherto subject. Opinianvm enim com' 
menia delet dies^ natura judicia confirmtU. 

The revolutions incident to the democratical states of antiquity 
furnish no solid objection to the foregoing observations : for none 
of these states enjoyed the advantages, which modem times derive, 
from the diffusion and from the rapid circulation of knowledge. ^^tA^^r*-^^^ 
In these states, most of the revolutions which happened, arose from^^^^^^^^y-^u^^*^ 
the struggles of demagogues, who employed the passions of the 
multitude in subserviency to their own interest and ambition; and 
to all of them, the ingenious and striking remark of Hobbes will be 
found applicable ; that, " Democracy is nothing but an aristocracy 
" oT orators, interrupted sometimes by the temporary monarchy of 
" a single orator." While this continued to be the case, democra- 
tical constitutions were, undoubtedly, the most unfavourable of any 
to the tranquillity of mankind ; and the only way to preserve the 
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order of flociety was, by skiliiilly balancings against each other, the 
prejudices and the separate interests of different orders of citizens. 
That such balances, however, will every day become less neces- 
sary for checking the turbulence of the democratical spirit in free 
governments, appears probable from this ; that among the various 
advantages to be expected from the liberty of the press, one of the 
greatest is, the effect which it must necessarily have in diminishing 

j^ &e influence oi popular eloquence, both by curing meit of those 
^1 . prejudices upon which it operates, and by subjecting it to the irre* 

i^^'^^^Histible controul of enliirhtened opinions. In the republican states 




'*>*^*^^*^ / engine of faction, while it aspired to govern nations by its unlimited 

j^ .^i^v"«>^. sway in directing popular councils. But now, when the effusions 
' of the orator are, by means of the press, subjected to the imme- 

diate tribunal of an inquisitive age, the eloquence of legislative 
assemblies is forced to borrow its tone from the spirit of the times ; 
and if it retain its ascendant in human affiiirs, it can only be, by 
lending its aid to the prevailing cause, and to the permanent inte- 
rests of truth and of freedom. 

Of the progress which may yet be made in the different branches 
of moral and political philosophy, we may form some idea, from 
what has already happened in physics, since the time that Lord 
Bacon united, in one useful direction, the labours of those who aa^ 
tivate that science. At the period when he wrote, physics was 
J certainly in a more hopeless state, than that of moral and political 

^/^^j^lwy-philosophy in the present age. A perpetual succession of chimeri* 
- y,^-,^- *^** theories had, till then, amused the world ; and the prevailing 

^-^^^"^^ ^^ opinion was, that the case would continue to be the same for ever. 
s^ 7 ^^y ^^^^ should we despair of the competency of the human facul- 
ties to establish solid and permanent systems, upon other subjects, 
which are of still morie serious importance ? Physics, it is true, are 
free from many difficulties which obstruct our prepress in moral 
and political inquiries ; but, perhaps, this advantage may be more 
than counterbalanced by the tendency they have to engage a more 
universal, and a more earnest attention, in consequence of their 
coming home more immediately to our ^^ business and our bosoms.^' 
When these sciences too begin to be prosecuted on a regular and 
sjTstematical plan, their improvement will go on with an accelerated 
velocity ; not only as the number of speculative minds will be 
every day increased by the difl^ion of knowledge, but as an ac- 
quaintance with the just rules of inquiry will more and more place 
important discoveries within the reach of ordinary understandings. 
*^ Such rules,'' (says Lord Bacon) ^^ do, in some sort, equal men's 
" wits, and leave no great advantage or pre-eminence to the per- 
*^fect and excellent motions of the spirit. To draw a straight line, 
** or to describe a circle, by aim of band only, there must be a great 
" difference between an unsteady and an unpractised hand, and a 
^steady and practised; but, to do it by a rule or compass, it is 
^ much alike." 
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Nor moBt we omit to mentton the yaliie which the art of printiiii^ 
eommiuiicates to the most limited exertions of literary industry^ by 
treaaiiring them ap as materials for the future examination of more 
enlightened inquiries, in this respect the press bestows qpon the 
sciences an advantage somewhat analogous to that which the me- 
chanical arts derive from the division of labour. As in these artsi ifyi49^ ' 
the exertions of an uninformed multitude are united by the compre* a 
hensive skill of the artist, in the accomplishment of effects astonish- ^^* 
ing by their magnitude, and by the complicated ingenuity they ^^^^-^^'^-^ 
display, so, in the sciences, the observations and conjectures of 
objure individaals on those subjects which are level to their capa» 
cities, and which fall under their own immediate notice, accumulate 
fi>r a course of years, till at last, some philosopher arises, who 
combines these scattered materials, and exhibits, in his system, not 
merely the force of a single mind, bat the intellectual power of the 
age in which he lives. 

It is upon these last considerations, much more than on the efforts 
of original genius, that I would rest my hopes of the progress ^f ^ |1 
the human race. What genius alone could accomplish in science, i/y^f^-^^ 
the world has already seen : and I am ready to subscribe to the..^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
opinion of those who think, that the splendour of its past exertions ^^^^ ^ 
is not likely to be obscured by the fame of future philosophers* 'v^^*^^'^ ' / 
But the experiment yet remains to be tried, what hghts may be '^^»^«A^^•'*^ 
thrown on the most important of all subjects, by the free discussions ^ .e^Z^^,^^^*^^ 
of inquisitive nations, unfettered by prejudice, and stimulated in / . 
their inquiries by every motive that can awaken whatever is either 
generous or selfish in homau nature. How trifling are the effects 
which the bodily strength of an individual is able to produce, (how* 
ever gpreat may be his natural endowments,) when compared with v^ .• 
those which have been accomplished by the conspiring force of aa 
ordinary multitude ? It was not the single arm of a Theseus, or a 
Hercules, but the hands of such men as ourselves, that, in ancient 
£gypt, raised those monuments of architecture, which remain from 
age to age, to attest the wonders of combined and of persevering 
industry, and, while they humble the importance of the individual, 
to exalt the dignity, and to animate the labours, of the species. 

These views with respect to the probable improvement of the 
world, are so conducive to the comfort of those who entertain them, 
that even, although they were founded in delusion, a wise man 
would be disposed to cherish them. What should have induced 
some respectable writers to controvert them with so great aD aspe- 
rity of expression, it is not easy to conjecture, for whatever may be 
thought of their truth, their practical tendency is surely favourable 
to human happiness ; nor can that temper of mind, which disposes 
a man to give them a welcome reception, be candidiy suspected y^ Q^^^f^^^Jtif^ 
designs hostile to the interests of humanity. One thing is certa-n, ^|/^\a^ 
that the greatest of all obstacles to the in4>rovement of tho worlds iffrj*^-*'*^ 
is that prevailing belief of its improbability, which damp» the exi^r-f^ 
tiona of so many individuals ; and that, in proportion as the contrary 
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opinion becomes general, it realizes the event which it leads ns to 
anticipate. Sorely, if any thing can have a tendency to call forth 
in the public service the exertions of individaals, it must be an idea 
of the magnitude of that work in which they are conspiring, and a 
belief of the permanence of those benefits, which they confer on 
mankind by every attempt to inform and to enlighten them. As in an- 
cient Rome, therefore, it was regarded as the mark of a good citizen, 
never to despair of the fortunes of the republic ;---80 the good citi- 
zen of the world, whatever may be the political aspect of his own 
times, will never despair of the fortunes of the human race, bat 
will act upon the conviction, that prejudice, slavery, and corrupt 
tion must gradually g^ve way to truth, liberty, and virtue; and 
that, m the moral world, as well as in the material, the far- 
ther our observations extend, and the longer they are continued, 
the .more we shall perceive of order and of benevolent design in the 
universe. 
Nor is this change in the condition of Man in consequence of the 
f ryi^.jfc4AiA progress of reason, by any means contrary to the general analogy of 
'^ J^^^^xT ^® natural history. In the infancy of the individual, his existence is 
•v^^ ***^^ preserved by instincts, which disappear afterwards, when they are 
'f^c^no longer necessary. In the savage state of our species, there are 
instincts which seem to form*a part of the human constitution, and 
of which no traces remain ia those periods of society, in which their 
-use is superseded by a more enlarged experience. Why .then should 
ti 'Hi^^^ ^®°y ^'^ probability of something similar to this, in the history of 
^^^ » ^ mankind considered in their political capacity % I have already had 
^^1^^ ""^^ ^ occasion to observe, that the governments which the world has 
JpJC*y^^^^ ^ hitherto seen, have seldom or never taken their rise from deep*laid 
\^^,,^^CZ%^^^^ schemes of human policy. In every state of society which hasyet^ 

existed, the multitude has, in general, acted from the immediate im- 
pulse of passion, or from the pressure of their wants and necessities ; 
and, therefore, what we commonly call the political order, is, at least 
in a great measure, the result of the passions and wants of man, com- 
bined with the circumstances of his situation, or, in other words, it is 
chiefly the result of the wisdom of nature. So beautifully, indeed, 
do these passions. and circumstances act in subserviency to her de- 
signs, and so invariably have they been found, in the history of past 
ages, to conduct him in time to certain beneficial arrangements, that 
we can- hardly bring ourselves to believe, that the end was not fore- 
seen by those who were engaged in the pursuit. Even in those rude 
periods of society, when, like the lower animals, he follows blindly 
iiis instinctive principles of action, he is led by an invisible hand, 
and contributes his share to the execution of a plan, of the nature 
and advantages of which he has no conception. The operations of 
the bee, when it begins for the first time to form its cell, convey to 
us a striking image of the efforts of unenlightened Man, in conduct- 
ing the operations of an infant government. 

A great variety of prejudices might be mentioned, which are 
fiftmd to prevail univeiaally among our species in certain period of 
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iociety, and which seem to be essentially necessary for maintaining 
its order, in ages when men are unable to comprehend the purpo- 
ses for which governments are instituted. As society adyances^ 
these prejudices gradually lose their influence on the higher class- 
es, and would probably soon disappear altogether, if it were not 
found expedient to prolong their existence, as a source of authority 
over the multitude. In an age, however, of universal and of unre* 
strained discussion, it is impossible that they can long maintain their 
empire ; nor ought we to regret their decline, if the important ends 
to which they have been subservient in the past experience of 
mankind, are found to be accomplished by the growing light of phi- 
losophy. On this supposition, a history of human prejudices* as far 
as they have supplied the place of more enlarged political views, 
may, at some future period, furnish to the philosopher a subject of 
speculation, no less pleasing and instructive, than that beneficent wis- 
dom of nature, which guides the operations of the lower animals, 
and which, even in our own species, takes upon itself the care of 
the individual in the infancy of human reason. 
• i have only to observe farther, that, in proportion as these pros- 
pects, with respect to the prog^ss of reason, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the consequent improvement of mankind, shall be realiz- 
ed, the political history of the world will be regulated by steady 
and uniform causes^ and the philosopher will be enabled to form 
probable conjectures with respect to the future course of human 
affairs. 

It is justly remarked by Mr. Hume, that '^ What depends on a 
^ few persons is, in a great measure, to be ascribed to chance, or 
^* secret and unknown causes : what arises from a great number, 
^^ may often be accounted for by determinate and kaown causes.'^ 
" To judge by this rule," (he continues,) " the domestic and the 
^^ gradual revolutions of a state must be a more proper object of 
^ reasoning and observation, than the foreigpa and the violent, 
*^ which are commonly produced by single persons, and are more 
^^ influenced by whim, folly, or caprice, than by general passions 
^^ and interests. The depression of the Lords, and rise of the Com- 
^ mons, in England, after the statutes of alienation and the increase 
'* of trade and industry, are more easily accounted for by general 
^ principles, than the depression of the Spanish, and rise of the 
^^ French monarchy, af^er the death of Charles the Fif^h. Had 
^^ Harry the Fourth, Cardinal Richlieu, and Louis the Fourteenth 
^ been Spaniards; and Philip the Second, Third, and Fourth, and 
^^ Charles the Second, been Frenchmen ; the history of these na- 
^ tions had been entirely reversed." 

From these principles, it would seem to be a necessary conse- 

?uence, that, in proportion as the circumstances shall operate which 
have been endeavouring to illustrate, the whole system of human 
affairs, including both the domestic order of society in particular 
states, and the relations which exist among different communities, in 
consequence of war and negotiatioD, will be subjected to the influ- 
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eoce of causes which are ^^ known and determinate.^' Those do- 
mestic aflfairs, which^ according to Mr. Hume, are already proper 
subjects of reasoning and observation, in consequence of their de* 
pendence on general interests and passions, will become so, more 
and' more, dailjT, as prejudices shall decline, and knowledge shall be 
diffused among the lower orders : while the relations among the dif« 
ferent states, which hare depended hitherto, in a great measure, on 
the ^^whim, folly and caprice'' of single persons, will be gradually more 
and more regulated by the general interests of the indiyiduals who 
compose them, and by the popular opinions of more enlightened times^ 
Already, during the very short interval which has elapsed since 
the publication of Mr. Hume's writings, an astonishing change has 
taken place in Europe. The mysteries of courts have been laid 
open ; the influence of secret negotiation on the relative situation 
of states has declined : and the studies of those men whose public 
spirit or ambition devotes them to the service of their country, have 
been diverted from the intrigues of cabinets, and the details of the 
diplomatic code, to the liberal and manly pursuits of political philo- 
sophy. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

jThe subject on which I am now to enter, naturally divides itself iiw 
U4f MoA/b *® ^"^^ ^^r\&. The first relates to the influence of Association, in 
/ regulating the succession of our thoughts ; the second, to its influ- 

ence on the intellectual powers, and on the moral character, by the 
more intimate and indissoluble combinations which it leads us to 
form in infancy and in early youth. The two inquiries, indeed, run 
into each other ; but it will contribute much to the order of our 
speculations, to keep the foregoing arrangement in view. 

PART FIRST. 

OF THE DrrLinSNCE or ASSOCIATION or REOULATINO TBS SUCCISSIOH OF 

OUR THOUOBTS. 

SECTION I. 

Oenenl ObienratioM oo tbii Part of oar ComtitutioD, and od the Laognage of PhikM^ 

phcri with retpect to it 

-. ^ rTsAT one thought is often suggested to the mind of another, and 
j^^4/t..aiXo$r%^ that the sight of an external object often recalls former occurrences, 
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end reTives former feeliiigs, are facts which are perfectly famiUar,^ 
even to those who are the least disposed to speculate concerning^ ^ ^ 
the principles of their nature. In passing along ar road which we ^V' 
have formerly travelled in the company of a friend, the particulars 
of the conversation in which we were then engaged, are frequently 
suggested to us by the objects we -meet with. In such a scene, we 
recollect that a particular subject was started ; and, in passing the 
different houses, and plantations, and rivers, the arguments we were 
discussing when we last saw them, recur spontaneously to the me* 
mory. The connexion which is formed in the mind between the V • 
words of a language and the ideas they denote ; the connexion 
which is formed between the different words of a discourse we have 
committed to memory ; the connexion between the different notes 
of a piece of music in the mind of the musician, are all obvious in- o 

stances of the same general law of our nature. ^ 

The influence of perceptible objects in reviving former thoughts ^/j*^^^**^*"**-** 

has in some degree, reconciled us to the death of a friend, how^***'^'*^^^ 



and former feelings, is more particularly remarkable. After time 
has in some degree, reconciled us to the death of a friend, how' 
wonderfully are we affected the first time we enter the house where uc^ -- 

Ko livorlf filvppv thincr vTA flAP. thp annrttnAnt ivhAFP Ha flfruliAtfl. tha' 



he lived! Every thing we see, the apartment where he studied, the 
chair upon which he sat, recall to us the happiness we have enjoy- 
ed together ; and we should feel it a sort of violation of that respect 
we owe to his memory, to engage in any light or indifferent discourse 
when such objects are before us. In the case, too, of those remar- S- f * 
kable scenes which interest the curiosity, from the memorable per- 
sons or transactions which we have been accustomed to connect with 
them in the course of our studies, the fancy is more awakened by 
the actual perception of the scene itself, than by the mere concep- 
tion or imagination of it. Hence the pleasure we enjoy in visiting 
classical ground, in beholding the retreats which inspired the genius 
of our favourite authors, or the fields which have been dignified by 
exertions of heroic virtue. How feeble are the emotions produced 
by the liveliest conception of modem Italy, to what the poet felt, 
when amidst the ruins o{ Rome, 

^ He drew th' kifDiriog bmth of imeieDt arti, 
** — — Aod trod tbc sacred walki 
'* Where, st each itep, imagination bums !^** 

The well-known effect of a particular tune on Swiss regiments 
when at a distance from home, furnishes a very striking illustration ,^*^^^-**''-'*^ 
of the peculiar power of a perception, or of an impression on the^ j^^^^tJ^^^ 
senses, to awaken associated thoughts and feelings ; and numberless ^^^''^^'^ 
facts of a similar nature must have occurred to every person of mo-fe«^vw-- ^ Su^ 
derate sensibility, in the course of his own experience. 

" Whilst we were at dinner," (says Captain King,) " in this mise- 
^^ rable hut, on the banks of the river Awatska ; the guests of a 

• ** Qiiaemi(]oe iogredinar,*' (tayi Cicero, fpeakiog of Atbeiv,) ^ io aUqoam hMtoriaai 
vettigiaai roBiniN.** 
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"^^ people with whose existence we had before been sciErce acquaint- 
^^ ed, and at the extremity of the habitable globe ; a soUtarj, half- 
^ worn pewter dpoon, whose shape was familiar to as, attracted our 
^ attention, and, on examination, we found it stamped on the back 
^^ with the word, London, I cannot pass over this circnmstance in 
^^ silence, ont of gratitude for the many pleasant thonghts, the anx- 
^^ ious hopes, and tender remembrances, it excited in us. Those 
^ who hare experienced the effects that long absence, and extreme 
^ distance from their native country, produce on the mind, will rea- 
^^ dily conceive the pleasure such a trifling incident can give.'^ 

The difference between the effect of a perception and an idea, in 
awakening associated thoughts and feelings, is finely described in 
the introduction to the fifth book De finibtu, 

^^ We agreed,'' (says Cicero,) ^^ that we should take, our after- 

^^ noon's walk in the academy, as at that time of the day it was a 

. ^^ place where there was no resort of company. Accordingly, at 

^'the hour appointed, we went to Piso's. We passed the time in 

'"conversing on different matters during our short walk from the 

^^ double gate, till we came to the academy, that justly celebrated 

" spot ; whichf as we wished, we found a perfect solitude." " I 

" know not," (said Piso,) " whether it be a natural feeling, or an 

" illusion of the imagination founded on habit, that we are more 

" powerfully affected by the sight of those places which have been 

" much frequented by illustrious men, than when we either listen to 

" the recital, or read the detail, of their great actions. At this mo- 

" ment I feel strongly that emotion which I speak of. I see before 

^^ me the perfect form of Plato, who was wont to dispute in this 

^^ very place : these gardens not only recall him to my memory, bat 

^^ present his very person to my senses. I fancy to myself that 

" here stood Speusippus ; there, Xenocrates, and here, on this bench, 

" sat his disciple Polemo. To me, our ancient senate-house seems 

'^ peopled with the like visionary forms ; for, often, when I enter it, 

" the shades of Scipio, of Cato, and of Lslius, and, in particular, of 

" my venerable grand-father, rise to my imagination. In short, such 

" is the effect of local situation in recalling associated ideas to the 

^' mind, that it is not without reason, some philosophers have found- 

n " ed on this principle a species of artificial memory." 

^ . This influence of perceptible objects, in awakening associated 

^.^'#*4*'9P'thoughts and associated feelings, seems to arise, in a grc^at measure, 

^, 'y: from their permanent operation as exciting or suggesting causes. 

H^^^f^ 'V»-*'-^»**-'When a train of thought takes its rise from an idea or conception, 

j|/^^j^!y^ the first idea soon disappears, and a series of others succeeds, which 

k^iKr^^^-^t-*- ^^^ gradually less and less related to that with which the train com- 

' menced ; but, in the case of perception, the exciting cause remains 

steadily before us, and all the thoughts ^nd feelings which have any 
relation to it, crowd into the mind in rapid succession, strengthening 
each other's effects, and all conspiring in the same general impres- 
sion. 



^ 
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I have airea^ obaexTed^ that the coonexioDs, which exist among 
imr thoughts, have been long familiarly known to the valgar, as 
weU as to philosophers. It is, indeed, only of late, that we have 
been possessed of an appropriated phrase to express them ; but that J 
the general fact is not a recent discovery, may be inferred from 
many of the common maxims of pmdence and of propriety, which fJict^^c^^^"*'^^ 
have plainly been suggested by an attention to this part of our constitu- ^,^,^„^,^„^^.«^ 
tion. When we lay it down, for example, as a general rule, to /'^^^^'T*'^'"''*^ 
avoid in conversation all expressions, and all topics of discourse, 
which have any relation, however remote, to ideas of an unplea- 
sant natare, we plainly proceed on the supposition that there are 
certain connexions among our thoughts, which have an influence 
over the order of their succession. It is unnecessary to remark, 
how much of the comfort and good humour of social life depends on 
an attention to this consideration. Such attentions are more par- yy^cfv^ y^^ 
ticularly essential in our intercourse with men of the world ; for the ^^.yu^ u/xM^ 
commerce of society has a wonderful efifect in increasing the quick- ^^>r ^ 
ness and the facility with which we associate all ideas which have v*^"*^^-^ t^ 
any reference to life and manners ;* and, of consequence, it must 
render the sensibility alive to many circumstances which, from the 
remoteness of their relation to the situation and history of Hhe par- 
ties, would otherwise ha?e passed unnoticed. 

When an idea, however, is thus suggested by association, it pro-jP^^^^^^^,^^ 
duces a slighter impression, or, at least, it produces its impression'^ATT^^^ 
more gradually, than if it were presented more directly and imme- #'^<^'^'^^ 
diately to the mind. And hence, when we are under the necessity 
of communicating any disagreeable information to another, delicacy 
leads us, instead of mentioning the thing itself, to mention something 
else from which our meaning may be understood. In this manner 
we prepare our hearers for die unwelcome intelligence. 

The distinction between gross and delicate flattery, is founded ^* f. 
upon the same principle. As nothing is more offensive than flattery 
which is direct and pointed, praise is considered as happy and ele- 
gant, in proportion to the slightness of the associations by which it 
is conveyed. 

To this tendency which one thought has to introduce another, ^ • 

philosophers have given the name of the ilMoctotton of Ideas ; and, ^U^&c<^uCe 
as i would not wish, excepting in a case of necessity, to depart from v -J^..^ ^^^ 
common language, or to expose myself to the charge of delivering T^ > • 
old doctrines in a new form, I shall continue to make use of the c/vyt^^Gor^^^ 
same expression. I am sensible, indeed, that the expression is by ^i^^^*-^ ^ 
no means unexceptionable ; and that, if it be used (as it frequently 

* TlM mpoiority whieh the nao of the world potMnet orer the reelue itodeot, in hii 
koowlcd^ of maokiod, ii partly the renlt of tbii quickneM and facility of anociatioo. 
Those tniliog cireomitaoces io conTemtioD aod behaviour, which, to the latter, convey 
only their matt obvioua and avowed meaniog, lay open to the former maoy^ of the traiot 
of tboQght which are oooneded with them, and frequfotly give him a dittioct view of a 
character, oo that very tide where it is rappoaed to be moit concealed from hit ohiervar 
tion. 

VOL. I. 20 
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has been) to comprehend those laws by which the succession of idl 
our thoughts and of all our mental operations is regulated, the w^rd 
idea must be understood in a sense much more extensive than it is 
commonly employed in. It is very justly remarked by Dr. Reid, 
that ^^ memory, judgment, reasoning, passions, affections, and pur- 
<-^ poses ; in a word, every operation of the mind, excepting those of 
'^ sense, is excited occasionally in the train of our thoughts : so that, 
^^ if we make the train of our thoughts to be only a train of ideas, 
^' the word idea must be understood to denote all these operations.'^ 
In continuing, therefore, to employ, upon this subject,* that lan- 
guage, which has been consecrated by the practice of our best phi- 
losophical writers in England, I would not be understood to dispute 
the advantages which might be derived from the introduction of a 
Q new phrase, more precise and more applicable to the fact. 

<^ The ingenious author whom I last quoted, seems to think that the 

U^fk.#v ^uw^ association of ideas has no claim to be considered as an original prin-« 
" • J ciple or as an ultimate fact in our nature. ^' I believe,^' (says he,) 
"y^ . tt tiiat the original principles of the mind, of which we can give no 
w-t/i'«^i^U.Xi^(& account, but that such is our constitution, are more in number than 
' ^^ is commonly thought But we ought not to multiply them witb- 
^^ out necessity. That trains of thinking, which, by frequent repeti- 
^^ tion, have become familiar, should spontaneously offer themselves 
^^ to our fancy, seems to require no other original quality but the 
" power of habit." 

With this observation I cannot agree ; because I think it more 
philosophical to resolve the power of habit into the association of 
ideas than to resolve the association of ideas into habit 

The word habix^ in the sense in which it is commonly employed, 

/J^ (1^ expresses that facility which the mind acquires, in all its exertions, 

' . both animal and intellectual, in consequence of practice. We apply 

ctM^>'\iyO'<-' it to the dexterity of the workman : to the extemporary fluency of 

the orator ; to the rapidity of the arithmetical accountant . Thai 

this facility is the effect of practice, we know from experience to be 

a fact : but it does not seem to be an ultimate fact, nor incapable of 

analysis. 

In the Essay on Attention, I shewed that the effects of practice 
are produced partly on the body, and partly on the mind. The 
muscles which we employ in mechanical operations, become stronger, 
and become more obedient to the will. This is a fact, of which it 
is probable that philosophy will never be able to g^ve any explana- 
tion. 

But even in mechanical operations, the effects of practice are 

produced partly on the mind ; and, as far as this is the case, they are 

resolvable in what philosophers call the assodoXitm of ideas ; or into 

that general fact, which Dr. Reid himself has stated, ^^ that trains of 

. ' ^^ thinking, which, by frequent repetition, have become familiar, 

yt m^j^Af-iM^^^kf. spontaneously offer themselves to the mind." In the case of ha- 

' ^ bits which are purely intellectual, the effects of practice resolve 

Y^^s/^f^^^^^i^y^ themselves comjpletely into this principle : and it appears to me 
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■lore precise and more satisfactoiy, to state the principle itself as a 
taw of our constitution, than to slur it over under the concise appel- 
lation of habit^ which we apply in common to mind and to body. 

The tendency in the human mind to associate or connect its ^ 
thoughts together, is sometimes called fbut very improperly) the , - /CUiiM 
ttnagincUion. Between these two parts ot" our constitution, there is ^y^ ^M"***^ 
indeed a very intimate relation ; and it is probably owing to this re* Jhouy^A^^f^ 
lation, that Aey have been so generally confounded under the same ^**''^^ 
name. When tiie mind is occupied about absent objects of sense, hy^-^f^^*"^^^ 
(which, I believe, it is habitually in the great majority of mankind,) . 
its train of thought is merely a series of conceptions ; or, in common 
language, of imaginations.* In the case, too, of poetical imagina- 
tion, it is the association of ideas that supplies the materials' but of 
which its combinations are formed ; and when such an iniaginary 
combination is become familiar to the mind, it is the association of 
ideas that connects its different parts together, and unites them into 
one whole. The association of ideas, ti^erefOre, although perfectly 
distinct from the power of imagination, is immediately and essentially 
subservient to all its exertions. 

The last observation seems to me to point out, also, the circunv 
stance which has led the greater part of English writers, to use the . 
words Imagination and Fancy as synonymous. It is obvious that a 
creative imagination, when a person possesses it so habitually that it 
may l)e regarded as forming one of the characteristics of his genius, 
implies a power of summoning up, at pleasure, a particular class of 
ideas, and of ideas related to each other in a particular manner; ,o 

wTiich power capTbelhe result only of certain habits of asspciatjon, ^ 

which the individual has acquired. It is to this power of the mind, ^^c^v^^^^^ 
which is evidently a particular turn of thought, and not one of the " 

common principles of our nature, that our best writers (so far as I 
am able to judge) refer, in general, when they make use of the word 
fancu : I say, in general ; ror in <Usquisitions of this sort, in which 
tfie best writers are seldom precise and steady in the employment of 
words, it is only to their prevailing practice that we can appeal as 
an authority. What the particular relations are, by which those 
ideas are connected, that are subservient to poetical imagination, I 
shall not inquire at present. I think they are chiefly those of re- 
semblance and analogy. But whatever they may be, the power of 
summoning up at pleasure the ideas so related, as it is the ground 
work of poetical genius, is of sufficient importance in the human 
constitution to deserve an appropriate name ; and, for this purpose, 
the word fancy would appear to be the most convenient that Qur 
language affords. 

Dr. Reid has somewhere observed, that ^^ the part of oqr constl- 
^' tution on which the association of ideas depends, was called, by 
** the older English writers, iht fantasy or fancy ;'' an use of the 

^ Aeeordiogly, Hobbet calli the train of tbooght id the mind, ** CoBfeqoeolia liva 
" leriai inasiDatioiiuai.** *' Par feriem imagiaatiooifiii }ot«}ii{P •otceniooeiii iinias cogH 
** tatiooii adalian.**'— LiviATHAif, cap. iii. 
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word, we may remark, which coincides, in many instances, with 
that which I propose to make of it. It differs from it only in this 
that these writers applied it to the association of ideas in general, 
whereas I restrict its application to that hahit of association, which 
is suhseryient to poetical imagination. 

According to the explanation, which has now heen giren of the 
word, Fancy, the office of this power is to collect materials for the 
Imagination ; and therefore the latter power presupposes the for- 
mer, while the former does not necessarily suppose tiie latter. A 
man whose hahits of association present to him, for illustrating or 
emhellishing a suhject, a number of resembling or of analogous 
'/v^..^^^ ^ ideas, we call a man of fancy ; but for an effort of imagination, 
^^^^^^^^^ various other powers are necessary, particularly the powers of taste 
^*''*'^'^i and of judgment ; without which we can hope to produce nothing 

that will be a source of pleasure to others. It is the power of 
fancy which supplies the poet with metaphorical language, and 
with all the analogies which are the foundation of his illusions ; but 
it is the power of imagination that creates the complex scenes he 
describes, and the fictitious characters he delineates. To fancy, 
we apply the epithets of rich or luxuriant ; to imagination, those 
of beautiful or sublime. 



a 



SECTION II. 

Of tbe Prineiplei of Anociatioo laoiv ^' Idtaa. 

The facts which I stated in the former section, to illustrate the 

'j,\^fituitr&*^ tendency of a perception, or of an idea, to suggest ideas related to 

I 4 jt(?LA. '^' ^^^ ^^ obvious as to be matter of common remark. But the re- 

' ^^'^^'^^^ lations which connect all our thoughts together, and the laws which 

/^. regulate their succession, were but litUe attended to before the 

^*^'^/^ publication of Mr. Hume^s writings. 

)f^ 'flu^u%^^ It is well known to those who are in the least conversant with 

the present state of metaphysical science, that this eminent writer 

has attempted to reduce all the principles of association among our 

\ 3 /cuou^ ideas to three : Resemblance, Contiguity in time and place, and 

Cause. and Effect The attempt was great, and worthy of his 
genius ; but it has been shewn by several writers since hu time,* 



• See, 10 pMiicokr, Lord Kaimei* Elcmeoti of CritidnB, and Dr. Gcnrd*i Emj on 
GeoiiM. S«e slao Dr. Cainpb«ll*i Philoaophy of Rhetorie, vol. i. p. 197. 

It if obsenred by Dr. Beatti^, that fomethiog like ao attempt to eomiiflrate the lawi of 

aawMiatJoo it to be found in Arutotle ; who, io ipeaking of ReoolIectioQ, initniiatei, with 

^ y^ . hif luual brevity, that •« tbe relatione, by which we are led from ooe thoaght to aoother, 

^..t^ it'l/'^^ ' in tracing oat, or AunCtW itfUr^ (as he calls it,) •* a^ partieolar thoocht which does not 

'^ y^ 'V iounediately occur, are chiefly three ; Resemblaoee, Coatnriety , and 0»otinuty.«* 

The panage to which Dr. Beattie refers is as follows : 

*0«nuF wr «MfiiAiF«nM||UiA«,8fPw/uiAft rwy«{M^lgaiy tjm aim«w» W «» nmAt^mf fO^ 
m SRI i?s iio^ /tf f siu <n t^tfiit SMfivi/utii mmtmt ««o vsv mvt • mkKtv *nm» mt m* 
ifAuw, « fr«rr<«v, « tw 9vnyyvf. Aia tw tsjwmiwi a «NV«raMc. 

AaiiTOT. d€ Mtmar, d AmMit. vol i. p. 661. Edit Do Val. 
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tint his enanH^ration is not only incomplete, but that it is even in- 
distinct so far as it goes. ,j>l 

It is not necessary for my present purpose, that I should enter [o^t^vu/Uti' 
into a critical examination of this part of Mr. Hume's system ^ or y^jLy^J^ 
that I should attempt to specify those principles of association which ^^^-*''^*^*^^^ 
he has omitted. Indeed, it does not seem to me, that the problem J«w.,^^vU^ 
admits of a satisfactoiy solution ; for there is no possible relation ' 
among the objects of our knowledge, which may not serve to con- 
nect them together in the mind ; and, therefore, although one enu- 
meration may be more comprehensive than another, a perfectly 
complete enumeration is scarcely to be expected. X^ 

Nor is it merely in consequence of the relations among things, CHnJlx/i^Jii 
that our notions oi them are associated : they are frequently coupled C^^^^^^^ 
together by means of relations among the words which denote 
them ; such as a similarity of sound, or other circumdtances still 
more trifling. The alliteration which is so common in poetry, and 
in proyerbial sayings, seems to arise, partly at least from associa- 
tions of ideas founded on the accidental circumstance of the two 
words which express them beginning with the same letter. * 

" But tbouands die, witboat or this or that : 
Die ; and endow a College, or a CaL*' 

P6pe*i Ep. to Lord Batbumt. 
*« Ward tried, oo Poppiei, and the Poor, hn drop.** 

^ id. Imitat.ofHoBACf. 

'* PoA, powden, patches ; Biblei, billeti-douz.** 

RAPBoftheLocK. 

This mdeed pleases only on slight occasions, when it may be sup- ^v^^^ff^ 
posed that the mind is in some degree playful, and under the influ- a^^SjIA' 
ence of those principles of association wldch commonly take place ^ 
when we are careless and disengaged. Every person must be 
offended with the second line of the following couplet, which forms 
part of a very sublime description of the Divine power : 

*' Breatbee in joor 1001, inform our mortal part, 
Af fall, as perfect, in a Hair ai Heart** 

Emat on Mar, Ep. i. 

To these observations, it may be added, that things which have . ^ 

no known relation to each other, are often associated, in conse-JU^v^^M'^ 
quence of their producing similar effects on the mind. Some of (\ jl 

the finest poetical allusions are founded on this principle ; and ac- ^jf^^^^*^ y ^ 
cordinffly, if the reader is not possessed of sensibility congenial to 
that of the poet, he will be apt to overlook their meaning, or to 
censure them as absurd. To such a critic, it would not be easy to 
vindicate the beauty of the following stanza, in an Ode addressed 
to a lady by the author of iht Seasoiu. 

Ob thou, whose tend^, serious eye 

Expressive speaks the sool 1 lore ; 
The gentle nore of the sky, 

The peosire shadows of the grove. 
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I have already said, that the view of the snhject which I propose 

9 to take, does not require a complete enhmeratioii of our principles 

^\^ jh of association. There is, however, an important tlistinction among 

^&^^^*^^ them, to which I shall have occasion frequently to refer, and which, 

as far as I know, has not hitherto attracted the notice of philoso* 
phers. The relations upon which some of them are founded, are 
J V^^^^l .9^^<>us ^0 ^c mind ; those which are the foundation Jpf 

Cnp-^^^OuMi^ others^ are discovered only in consequence of particular efforts of 
a{!ention. Of the former kind, are the relations of Resemblance 
^«#vy rt^yh and Analogy, of Contrariety, of Vicinity in time and place, and 

those which arise from accidental coincidences in the sound of dif^ 
ferent words. These, in general, connect our thoughts together, 
when they are suffered to take their natural course, and when we 
are conscious of little or no active exertion. Of the latter kind, 
are the relations of Cause and Effect, of Means and End, of Premises 
and Conclusion; and those others, which regulate the train of 
thought in the mind of the philosopher, when he is enga^d in a 
particular investigation. 
It is -owing to this distinction, that transitions, which would be 
Q. highly offensive in philosophical writing, are the most pleasing of 

* ' any in poetry. In the former species of composition, we expect to 
9^y^^^^'^AA^i^ see 9n author lay down a distinct plan or method, and observe it 
.^0 rigorously; without allowing himself to ramble into digressions, 
V? p*«*^ ^ si^gested by the accidental ideas or expressions which may occur 
r-L^^ti^^^ to him in his progress. In that state of mind in which poetry is 
^T7> read, such digressions are not only agreeable, but necessary to the 

\A>'^^'^*^^ effect ; and an arrangement founded on the spontaneous and ^seem- 
ingly casual order of our thoughts, pleases more than one suggest- 
ed by an accurate analysis of the subject 

How absurd would the long digression in praise of Industry, in 
Thomson^s Autumn, appear, if it occurred in a prose essay I-r-a 
digression, however, which, in that beautiful poem, arises naturally 
and insensibly from the view of a luxuriant harvest ; and which as 
naturally leads the Poet back to the pointa where his excursion 
began : 

All is the gift of Indnttry ; wbateVr 
Eztlu, embeliishefl, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter, cbeer*d by hiiB, 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
Th* excluded tempest idly rave along ; 
His barden*d Bogfrs deck the gaudy Spring ; 
Without him Summer were an arid waste ; 
Nor to th* Autumnal months could thus transmit 
Those full, mature, immeasurable stores. 
That waving round, recall my wandering Song. 



;• 



In Goldsmith^s Traveller, the transitions are managed with con- 
summate skill ; and yet, how different from that logical method 
which would be suited to a philosophical discourse on the state of 
society in the different parts of Europe ! Some of the finest are 
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floggeftted by the associatiiig principle of Contrast. Thus, after 
describing the effeminate and debased Remans, ^the Poet proceeds 
to the Swiss : 

My MNil, tore fran them^tara we to lonrey 
Where rougher climet a nobler race duplay. 

And, after painting some defects in the manners of this gallant but ^' (• 

unrefined people, his thoughts are led to those of the French : 

To kinder ikiei, where Eedtler mafinen reigo, 
I torn— and France difplajn her bright domain. 

The transition which occurs in the following lines, seems to be 
suggested bj the accidental mention of a word ; and is certainly one 
6f the happiest in our language. ^'S' 

HeaTens ! bow unlike their Belgic Siret of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold : 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow; 
Mow much unlike the Som of Britain now ! — 
••—Fired at the sound, my Genius spreads her wing. 
And flies, where Britain courts the western spring. 

Numberless illustrations of the same remark might be collected i * 
from the ancient Poets, more particularly from the Georgics of Vir- {/ly^t/^ 
gil, where the singular felicity of the transitions has attracted the * 

notice even of those, who have been the least disposed to indulge 
themselves in philosophical refinements concerning the principles of 
Criticism. A celebrated instance of this kind occurs in the end of 
the first book : — ^the consideration of the weather and of its com- 
mon prognostics leading the fancy, in the first place, to those more ^' (** 
extraordmary phenomena which, according to the superstitious be- ^ 
lief of the vulgar, are the forerunners of political revolutions ; and, 
afterwards, to the death of Cssar, and the battles of Pharsalia and 
Philippi. The manner in which the Poet returns to his original 
subject, displays that exquisite art which is to be derived only from 
the diligent and enlightened study of nature. 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, f um flnibus illis 

Agricola, iocurvo tet-ram molitusaratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra liibigine pila ; 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 

GraMiaque efibssis mirabitur ossa sepolcbris. ] 

The facility with which ideas are associated in the mind, is verj' JiH''^'^^^ ^*^ 
different in different individuals : a circumstance which, as 1 shall af- ^^jf^ <»w« 
terwards shew, lays the foundation of remarkable varieties among . - ^ 
men, both in respect of genius and of character. I am inclined, too, ^^"^^^ «y ^^ 
to think that in the other sex (probably in consequence of early 
education) ideas are more easily associated together, than in the « 

minds of men. Hence the liveliness of their fancy, and the supe- li/tr^^^**^ 7 
riority they possess in epistolary writing, and in those kinds of poc- 
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try, in which the principal recommendatioos are eaae of theoght 
and expression. Hence, too, the facility with which thej c<Hitract 
or lose habits, and accommodate their minds to new sitnations ; and, 
I may add, the disposition they have to that species of superstition 
which is founded on accidental combinations of drcmnstances. The 
influence which this facility of association has on the power of 
Taste, shall be afterwards considered. 



SECTION III. 

or the Power which the Miod bu over the Tnio of iti Thouchti. 

By means of the Association of Ideas, a constant current of 

thoughts, if I may use the expression, is made to pass through the 

mind while we are awake. Sometimes the current is interrupted, 

and the thoughts diverted into a new channel, in consequence of the 

^ ideas suggested by other men, or of the objects of perception with 

^ which we are surrounded. So completely, however, is the mind in 

t c^juvu^-^^^ tlilg particular subjected to physical laws, that it has been jusUy ob- 

,c^u^ ^X*^ served,* we cannot, by an efbrt of our will, call up any one thought; 

vy^v and that the train of our ideas depends on causes which operate in 

i/crU^^^e^ . ^ manner inexplicable by us. 

This observation, although it has been censured as paradoxical, 
is almost self-evident ; for, to call up a particular thought, supposes 
it to be already in the mind. As I shall have frequent occasion, 
however, to refer to the observation afterwards, I shall endeavour 
to obviate the only objection, which, I think, can reasonably be 
urged against it ; and which is founded on that operation of the mind, 
which is commonly called recollection or intentional memory. 
It is evident, that before we attempt to recollect the particular cir- 
^ cumstances of any event, that event in general must have been an ob- 

^ ject of our attention. We remember the outlines of the story, but can- 

' not at first give a complete account of it. If we wish to recall these 
A ^cui. A/M«^circum8tances, there are only two ways in which we can proceed. 
jj\ ^^ ™^^ either fonn different suppositions, and then consider which 
****^'' of these tallies best with the other circumstances of the event; or, 
i^»^M ^7 revolving in our mind the circumstances we remember, we must 
/^ endeavour to excite the recollection of the other circumstances as- 
sociated with them. The first of these processes is, properly 
speaking, an inference of reason, and plainly furnishes no exception 
to the doctrine already delivered. We have an instance of the 
other mode of recollection, when we are at a loss for the beginning 
of a sentence in reciting a composition that we do not perfectly re- 
member ; in which case we naturally repeat over, two or tiiree 
times, the concluding words of the preceding sentence, in order to 
call up the other words which used to be connected with them in 

• By Lord Kaimii, aod othen. 
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the memory. In this instance, it is evident, that the circumstances 
we desire to remember, are not recalled to the mind in inmiediate 
consequence of an exertion of yotition, but are suggested by some 
other circamstances with which they are connected, independently 
of our will, by the laws of our constitution. 

Notwithstanding, howerer, the immediate dependence of the 
train of our thoughts on the laws of association, it must not be im- ^ 
agriDed that the will possesses no influence over it; This influence, ny tj)U4^ L 
indeed, is not exercised directly and immediately, as we are apt to ^ ^ 

suppose, on a superficial view of the subject; but it is, neverthe-^^^ iJ^uuu^ 
(ess, very extensive in its effects ; and the different degrees in which 
it is possessed by different individuals, constitute some of the most 
striking inequalities among men, in point of intellectual capacity. 

Of the powers which the mind possesses over the train of its 
thoughts, the most obvious is its power of singling out any one of 
them at pleasure ; of detaining it; and of making it a particular ob-yi^ 
ject of attention. By doing so, we not only stop the succession 
that would otherwise take place, but, in consequence of our bring- 
ing to view the less obvious relations among our ideas, we frequent- 
ly divert the current of our thoughts into a new channel. If, for ex- C. r« 
ample, when I am indolent and inactive, the name of Sir Isaac New- ^ 
ton accidentally occur to me, it will perhaps suggest, one after ano- 
ther, the names of some other eminent mathematicians and astrono- 
mers, or of some of his illustrious contemporaries and friends : and a 
number of them may pass in review before me, without engaging 
my curiosity in any considerable degree. In a different state of mind, 
the name of Newton will lead my thoughts to the principal inci* 
dents of his life, and the more striking features of his character : or, 
if my mind be ardent and vigorous, will lead my attention to the 
sublime discoveries he made, and gradually engage me in some philo- 
sophical investigation. To every object, there are others which bear 
obvious and striking relations ; and others, also, whose relations to 
it does not readily occur to us, unless we dwell upon it for some 
time, and place it before us in different points of view. 

But the principal power we possess over the train of our ideas, rtvW^t^ 
lA founded on the influence which our habits of thinking have on ^2/ 
the laws of Association ; an influence which is so great, that we **^ 
may often form a pretty shrewd judgment concerning a man's pre- 
vailing turn of thought, from the transitions he makes in conversa- ^ 
tion or in writing. It is well known, too, that by m^ans of habit, ^^ 
a particular associating principle may be strengthened to such a de- Qiv^ p%4^ 
gree, as to give us a command of all the different ideas in our mind, . ' 
which have a certain relation to each other ; so that when any one /*^ ^ ^*^ 



of the class occurs to us, we have almost a certainty that it will sug- ' / 
gest the rest. What confidence in his own powers must a speaker *^^^ . 
possess, when he rises without premeditation, in a popular assem-f^t<^/^k4^ 
bly, to amuse his audience with a lively or an humorous speech ! ^ j 0' • 
Such a confidence, it is evident, can only arise from a long exp^ri- ^ A^v^ 
ence of the strength of particular associating principle?, 

VOL. I. '21 
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To how great a degree this part of our constitution may be inflo* 

enced by habit, appears from facts which are familiar to every one. 

^^^^ A man who has an ambition to become a punster, seldom or nerer 

p*'^'^^*^'^-^^ failg in the attainment of his object ; that is, he seldom or never 

fails in acquiring a power which other men have not, of summoning 

up, on a particular occasion, a number of words different from each 

other in meaning, and resembling each other, more or less, in sound. 

I am inclined to think that even genuine wit is a habit acq uired in a 

^c^ L^'St^^ similar way ; and that, although some individuals may, fronT natural 

^ / ' ^ constitution, be more fitted than others to acquire this habit, it is 

fo^ K^*^ founded in every case on a pecuUarly strong association among cer- 

tain classes of our ideas, which gives the person who posseses it, a 

command over those ideas which is denied to ordinary men. But 

there is no instance in which the effect of habits of association is 

more_reinaflcablej jhan in those men who possess a facility of rhym- 

i^>vi^^»v^ ing. That a man should be able to express his thoogfira perspicu- 

' J ously and elegantly, under the restraints which rhyme imposes, 

would appear to be ic:::redible, if we did not know it to be &ct 

Such a power imphes a wonderful command both of ideas and of 

expressions, and yet daily experience shews, that it may be gained 

with very little practice. Pope tells us with respect to himself^ 

* that he could express himself not only more concisely, but more 

easily, in rhyme than in prose.* 

Nor is it only in these trifling accomplishments that we may trace 
. /* \ ^ the influence of habits of association. In every instance of inven- 
f UyyyAAAJf ^j^^^ either in the fine arts, in the mechanical arts, or in the sciences, 
fl,^/fi/i^>%^ there is some new idea, or some new combination of ideas, brought 
I^ i to light by the inventor. This, undoubtedly, may often happen in a 
^ " way which he is unable to explain ; that is his invention may be 

suggested to him by some lucky thdUght, the origin of which he is 
unable to trace. But when a man possesses an habitual fertility of 
invention in any particular art or science, and can rely with confi* 
dence on his inventive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert 
them, he must have acquired, by previous habits of study, a comr 
mand over certain classes of his ideas, which enables him, at plea- 
sure, to bring them under his review. The illustration of these 
subjects may throw light on some processes of the mind, which are 
not in general well understood : and I shall, accordingly, in the folr 
lowing Section, offer a few hints with respect to those habits of as- 
sociation which are the foundation of wit; of the power of rhyrn* 
ing ; of poetical fancy ; and of invention in matters of science. 

* '* W^hen babit is ooee nined, ootbing it to eaij ai practice. Cieero writei, that An- 
tipater the Sidooiaa onaldpour forth tHtxaoietera eztempora; and that, whenever be choM 
to v^i^iiy, word* followed liioi of course. We wvy add to Aotipater. the aocieot rhapaO" 
disti of the Greeli, and the modera improTintori of the Italians.** 

HAuif'f PAO. /Mf . 109, \\% 
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SECTION IV. 

lUiMtntunif or Um DoctriiMitatcd 10 the prccedteg Seetioib 

I. 

or WIT. 

X 

According to Locke, Wit consists '^ in the assemblage of ideas ; ^^cA^ 
^^ and putting those together with quickness and variety, whereia 
^' can be found any resemblance or congruity.^^* I would add to 
this definition, (rather by way of explanation Uian amendment,) that 
Wit implies a power of calling up at pleasure the ideas which it . 
combines : and I am inclined to believe, that the entertainment CSk^ yy^A^^i^ 
which it gives to the hearer, is founded, in a considerable degree, ' ' 
on his surprise at the command which the man of wit has acquired 
over a part of the constitution, which is so little subject to the will. 

That the effect of wit depends partly, at least, on the circumstance 
now mentioned, appears evidently from this, that we are more ^y 

pleased with a hon mot^ which occurs in conversation, than with one ''***^''I^^^ 
in print; and that we never fail to receive disgust from wit, wheQb.vc^^vi^^^^^ 
we suspect it to be premeditated. The pleasure, too, we receive 
from wit, is heightened, when the original idea is started by one 
person, and the related idea by another. Dr. Campbell has remark- j 
ed, that " a witty repartee is infinitely more pleasing, than a witty -^^ <n.-«^4^ 
'^ attack ; and that an allusion will appear excellent when thrown ir 'x^tXs^tti (^ 
" out extempore in conversation, which would be deemed execrable /j / a^,,^^ 
" in print." In all these cases, the wit considered absolutely is the ^hr-crv^ 

same. The relations which are discovered between the compared M^\ ^wv^.^Tf 
ideas are equally new : and yet, as soon as we suspect that the wit ' 
was premeditated, the pleasure we receive from it is infinitely di- q^ 
minished. Instances indeed may be mentioned, in which we are A^M^^^^t^ 
pleased with contemplating an unexpected relation between ideas, ^^'^^ .^^ 
without any reference to the habits of association in the mind of the ''^^■*-'**'*^ 
person who discovered it A hon mot produced at the game of cross 
purposes, would not fail to create amusement ; but in such cases, 
our pleasure seems chiefly to arise from the surprise we feel, 
at so extraordinary a coincidence between a question and an answer, 
coming from persons who had no direct communication with each 
other. 

X)f fhe effect added to wit by the promptitude with which its com- 
binations are formed. Fuller appears to have had a very just idea, 
from what he has recorded of the social hours of our two great En- 
glish Dramatists. ^' J onsen's parts were not so ready to run of 
^^ themselves, as able to answer the spur ; so that it may be truly 
^' said of him^ that he had an elaborate wtl, wrought out by his own 
^^ industry. — Many were the wit-combats between him and Shaks- 
'^ peare, which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon, and an 

* Bmy 00 Uaman Uaderstaiidiofi book H* cbtp. 11. 
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^ English man of war. Jonson (like the former) was built fkrhigh- 
^ er in learning ; solid, but slow in his performances. Shakspeare, 
*^ with the English man of war, lesser in bulk, but tighter in sailing, 
^ could turn with all tides, tack about and take advantage of ^ 
^^ winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.''* 

I before observed, that the pleasure we receive from wit is in- 
creased, when the two ideas, between which the relation is discov- 
ered, are suggested bj different persons. In the case of a ban mot 
occurring in conversation, the reason of this isabundantlj obvious; 
because, when the related ideas are suggested by different persons, 
we have a proof that the wit was not premeditated. But even in^a^ 
written composition, we are much more delighted when the siiSjec^ 
was furnished to Oie author by another person, than when he choos- 
es the topic on which he is to display his wit. How much would the 
' pleasure we receive from the Key to the Lock be diminished, if we 
suspected that the author had the key in view when he wrote that 
poem ; and that he introduced some expressions, in order to furnish 
a subject for the wit of the commentator ? How totally would it 
^ destroy the pleasure we receive from a parody on a poem, if 

y%a/i.^JU>t ^^ suspected that both were productions of the same author ? 
^ jio^L^^^ f^^^ truth seems to be, that when both the related ideas are 
i^cM^.^ 'f^f^ suggested by the same person, we have not a very satisfactory 
/ oLa .u^ji'^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ thing uncommon in the intellectual habits of the 
^ ^**^***^author. We may suspect that both ideas occurred to him at the 
•^-tf^f^-M^ ' same time ; and we know, that in the dullest and most phlegmatic 
f minds, such extraordinanr associations will sometimes take place. 
But when the subject of the wit is furnished by one person, and the 
wit suggested by another, we have a proof, not only that the author's 
mind abounds with such singular associations, but that he has his wit 
perfectly at command. 

As an additional confirmation of these observations, we may re- 
mark, that the more an author is limited by his subject, the more 
jt o^hucy^..^ ^® *r^ pleased with his wit. And, therefore, the effect of wit does 
f not arise solely from the unexpected relations which it presents to 

^^'^^^TC . 1^ *^® mind, but arises, in part, from the surprise it excites at those in- 
rf£:^v^«^ /M«.tellectual habits which g^ve it birth. It is evident, that the more 
) - ir ^ ^^ author is circumscribed in the choice of his materials, the great- 
*** *'*^^' er must be the command which he has acquired over those associa- 
"^ ting principles on which wit depends, and of consequence, according 

to the foregoing doctrine, the greater must be the surprise and the 
pleasure which his wit produces. In Addison's celebrated verses to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, on his picture of George the First, in which he 
compares the painter to Phidias, and the subjects of his pencil to the 
Grecian Deities, the range of the poet's wit was necessarily confin- 
ed within very narrow bounds ; and what principally delights us in 
that performance is, the surprising ease and felicity with which he 
runs the parallel between the Engtish history and the Greek mytho- 
logy. Of all the allusions which the following passage contains, 
there is not one, taken singly, of very extraordinary merit ; and 

*Hiiloi7 of the WOTtbici of England. London, 1662. 
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« 

yet the effect of the whole is uncommoDly great, from the sii^ular 
power of combination, which so long and so difficult an exertion 
discovers. 

** Wife Pbfdiat thus, hii fkill to prore, 
" Through Diaoy a gpd advaoc*d to Jovf, 
** And taught the polish'd rocks to ihioe 
** With airt and hneaments divine, 

** Till Greece ainaiM and half afraid, ') 

« Th» aneinbled Deitiei wrvey'd. /p ' ^ 

•• Great Pan. who wont to chase the fair, C ' '' ' 

'* And lov*d the spreading oak, wat there ; ,'■^ 

** Old Saturn, too, with op-catt ejres, ^ ■ * - * ■ 

'* Beheid hit abdicated tkiei $ / ' ^ - ' 7 

** And mighty Mar* for war renowoM, ' / ' ' _" 

" In adamantine armour frowned ; , . 

** By him the childleM GoddeM rotr, c^ 

'* iVlinerra, itudiout to compote 
** Her twitted threads ; the web the itrang, 

** And o*er a loom of marble bong ; f 

**■ Thetii, the troubled ocean's ^ueen, ' 
" Matched with a mortal next was seen, 
** HecUoing on a funeral urn, 

** Her short-llv*d darling too to moom ; , 

'* The last wat he, whote thunder slew t ; '■ ' ^' 

•* The Titan race, a rebel crew, 
** That from a hundred hills ally*d, 
** In impioui league their King defy*d.*' 

According to the view which I have given of the nature of Wit, 
the pleasure we derive from that assemblage of ideas which it pre- 
^nts, is greatly heightened and enlivened by our surprise at the 
command displayed over a part of the constitution, which, in our 
own case, we find to be so little subject to the wilL We consider 
Wit as a sort of feat or trick of intellectual dexterity, analogous in 
some respects, to the extraordinary performances of jugglers and 
rope-dancers ; and, in both cases, the pleasure we receive from the 
exhibition, is explicable in part^ (I, by no means, say entirely) on the 
same principles. ^ 

If these remarks be just, it seems to follow as a consequence, that ///^ /yy»^ 
those men who are most deficient in the power of prompt coni- ^ > ^J ^ 
bination, will be most poignantly affected by it, when exerted at //^J3f'f 
(he will of another : and therefore, the charge of jealousy and envy 
brought against rival Wits, when disposed to look grave at each oth- 
er^s jests, may perhaps be obviated in a way less injurious to their 
character. 

The same remarks suggest a limitation, or rather an explanation, ^ 
of an assertion of Lord Chesterfield's, that '^ genuine wit never made fSLA^-%^^t^^^^ 
" any man laugh since the creation oi the world." The observa- ^g/f^^^t^^tuup- 
tion, I believe, to be just, if by genuine wit, we mean wit wholly di- ^'^'^^^^^j 
vested of every mixture of humour : and if by laughter we mean, 
that convulsive and noisy agitation which is excited by the ludicrous. 
— ^But there is unquestionably a tmiU appropriated to the flashes of 
wit ; a smile of surprize and wonder ; not altogether unlike the effect 
produced on the mind and the countenance, by a feat of l^perdemaiu, 
when executed with uncommon success. 
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II. 

or RHTMB. 

The pleasure we receive from rhjrme seems also to arise, partly, 
jQrom our surprise at the command which the Poet must have acquir- 
ed over the train of his ideas, in order to he ahle to express himself 
with elegance, and the appearance of ease, under the restraint which 
rhyme imposes. In witty or in humorous performances, this sur- 
prize serves to enliven that which the wit or the humour produces, 
and renders its effects more sensible. How flat do the liveliest and 
most ludicrous thoughts appear in blank verse ! And how wonderfully 
is the wit of Pope heightened, by the easy and happy rhymes in 
which it is expressed ! 

y. ^^>^/ It must not, however, be imagined, either in the case of wit or of 

^^^/ rhyme, that the pleasure arises solely from our surprise at the un- 
^'vw ^^^^ common habits of association which the author discovers. In the 
^ju^^y%yi,ui\^ . former case, there must be presented to the mipd, an unexpected 
• ^ analogy or relation between different ideas : and perhaps other cii^ 

cumstances must concur to render the wit perfect. 

If the combination has no other merit Uian that of bringing to- 
gether two ideas which never met before, we may be surprised at 
its oddity, but we do not consider it as a proof of wit. On the con- 
^ y trary, ti^e want of any analogy or relation between the combined 

%u^ ^ a^ ideas, leads us to suspect, that the one did not suggest the other, in 
^y^ /^. consequence of any habits of association; but tluit the two were 
''^''j7- broij^ht together by study, or by mere accident All that I affirm 

f;^itt <M^^^^-i is, that when the analogy or relation is pleasing in itself, our pleas- 
ure is heightened l)y our surprise at the author^s habits oi associa- 
tion when compared with our own. In the case of Rhyme, too, 
Q. tiiere is undoubtedly a certain degree of pleasure arising from the 

c^cvui.>k.vw<A recurrence of the same sound. We frequently observe children 
*. r\ amuse themselves with repeating over single words, which rhyme 

' ^^'••** M«^. together : and the lower people, who derive little pleasure from 

poetry, excepting in so far as it affects the ear, are so pleased with 
the echo of the rhymes, that when they read verses where it is not 
perfect, they are apt to supply the Poet^s defects, by violating 
the common rules of pronunciation. This pleasure, however, is 
heightened by our admiration of the miraculous powers which the 
poet must have acquired over the train of his ideas, and over all the 
various modes of expression which the language affords, in order to 
convey instruction and entertainment, without transgressing the es- 
tablished laws of regular versification. In some of the lower kinds of 
poetry, for example, in acrostics, and in the lines which are adapteS to 
hwU rimis^ the merit lies entirely in this command of thought and 
expression ; or in other words, in a command of ideas founded on ex- 
traordinary habits of association. Even some authors of a 8upe]g<^r 
class occasionally shew an inclination to display their knack at 
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rhyming, by introducing, at the end of the first line of a couplet, 
some word to which the language hardly affords a corresponding 
sound. SwiA, in his more trifling pieces, abounds with instances of 
this ; and in Hudibras, when the author uses his double and triple 
rhymes, many couplets have no merit whatever, but what arises 
from difficulty of execution. 

The pleasure we receive from rhyme, in serious compositions, y^UM^^^^^t^ 
arises from a combination of different circumstances which my pre- * j. 
aent subject does not lead me to investigate particularly.* I am ''^'^■Y**^ 
persuaded, however, that it arises, in part, from our surprise at the^^:«^,^«.04>t4 e 
Poet's habits of association, which enable him to convey his thoughtsi^^^^^]^,^ 
with ease and beauty, notwithstanding the narrow limits within which '^'^**^^^^ 
his choice of .expression is confined. One proof of this is, that if 
there appear any mark of constraint, either in the ideas or in the 
expression, our pleasure is proportionally diminished. The thoughts 
must seem to suggest each other, and the rhymes to be only ah ac- 
cidental circumstance. The same remark may be made on the mea- . 
sure 'of the verse. When in its greatest perfection, it does not ap- ^ 
pear to be the result of labour, but to be dictated by nature, or^«''««^/'^^ 
prompted by inspiration. In Pope's best verses, the idea is express- |^^«/i^, 
ed with as little inversion of style, and with as much condseness, j 
precision, and propriety, as the other could have attained, had he 
been writing prose : without any apparent exertion on his part, the 
words seem spontaneously to arrange themselves in the most musi- 
cal numbers. 

** While itill a child, nor j9K a fool tp fame, 
** I l]fp*d io BDmben, for the namben came.** 

This &cility of versification, it is true, may be, and probably is, in .j 
most cases, only apparent : and it is reasonable to think, that in the ^ 
most perfect poetical productions, not only the choice of words, but ^^^^^"^^^^ ^ 
the choice of ideas, is influenced by the rhymes. — In a prose com- i^Lt-sL^f^ 
position, the author holds on in a direct course, according to the plan /. •«• 
he has previously formed ; but in a poem, the rhymes which occur / ^ -^'^^^ 
to him are perpetually diverting him to the right hand or to the left, 
W suggesting ideas which do not naturally rise out of his subject. 
This, I presume, is Butler's meaning in the following couplet : 

* Id Elegiac poetir, the recorrence of the tame looDd, and the oniforDitj 10 tb« itrae- 
lore of the venifieatmo, which thii oBC BMarily occttlodi, are pecaliarix mited to tfa« ioae* 
tivity of the mind, aod to the slow aod equable weoeMioo of ita kkiit» whcB mider the 
iofloeooeof tender or melancholy pamoBi; and, accordingly, in Mch caaet, even the 
Latin pocti, tboacb the genitta of their langaaee be very ill fitted for eompontioiii in 
ihyiM^ oecawmally indolg? tbenuelvct in aomething vefy nearly approadilog to it 



..^.^.^■^ 



** Memnona d mater, mater nloravit Aehillem, 
** Bt tantant magoas triitia fata Deai : 
•• Flebilu indigooi Elfgeia tolve capillot, 
«• j^h nimis ex vcro nunc tibi nooen erit.** 



Maay oilier iartanees of the now kind might be predec g d from the Elegiee renef «r 
Orid aid TiboUoi. 
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** Rh^met the rudder are of venet 

^ With which, like ibipi, thej steer their counei.** 

But although this may be the case in (act, the Poet must employ all 

Q his art to conceal it : in so much that, if he finds himself under the 

ijjjttLj.ir/^ fiuj Jicc^ssity to introduce, on account of the rhymes, a superfluous idea, 

^"Z*^/^ or an awkward expression, he must place it in the first line of the 

x^c. iJiuM^! couplet, and not in the second; for the reader, naturally presuming 

that the lines were composed in the order in which the author ar« 
ranges them, is more apt to suspect the second hne to be accommo- 
dated to the first, than the first to the second. And this sUght arti- 
fice is, in general, sufficient to impose on that degree of attention 
with which poetry is read. Who can doubt that, in the following 
lines, Pope wrote the first for the sdke of the second ? 

** A wii*8 a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

" Ad booett man*i the noblett work oTGod.^* 

Were the first of these lines, or a line equally unmeaning, placed last, 

the couplet would have appeared execrable to a person of the most 

moderate taste. 

Q It affords a strong confirmation of the foregoing observations, that 

^ . the Poets of some nations have delighted in the practice of allitera^ 

fJLiioiout^^f^ tion, as well as of rhyme, and have even considered it as an essential 

M circumstance in versification. Dr. Beattie observes, that ^^ some 

, ^i^r**'*^ Ita*^ <( ancient English poems are more distinguished by alliteration, than 

f^^h " by any other poetical contrivance. In the works of Langland, even 

^*^^^*^ ( " when no regard is had to rhyme, and but little to a rude sort of 

'^ anapaestic measure, it seems to have been a rule, that three words, 
^^ at letot, of each line should begin with the same letter.'^ A late 
author informs us, that, in the Icelandic poetry, aUiteration is 
considered as a circumstance no less essential than rhyme.* He 
mentions also several other restraints, which must add wonderfully 
to the difficulty of versification; and which appear to us to be per- 
fectly arbitrary and capricious. If that really be the case, the whole 
pleasure of the reader or hearer arises from his surprise at the faci- 
lity of the Poet^s composition under these complicated restraints ; 
that is, from his surprise at the command which the Poet has ac- 
quired over his thoughts and expressions. In our rhyme, I acknow- 
ledge, that the coincidence of sound is agreeable in itself; and only 
a£bm, that the pleasure which the ear receives from it, is heighten- 
ed by the other consideration. 

* ** The loeUndie poetry re<|tiir«*s two tbinp ; via. wonli with the nme initial letten» 
and wordi of the same tound. i t w^« dt vid<;d into stanaaf , each of which cooiisted of four 
eoaplets; and each of ih<^<T coupiett wa« ag^in conipoted of two faeniftichf, of wbidi 
every one eoDtained liz syllable* \ aod it wai oot allowed to auKmeot thii iiuinHer« eseept 
in cMCi of the graatot neoeNtty.** Se« Vas TaoiL*f Letten oo Iceland, p. 206. 
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III- 

OF POITICAL rANcr. 



"7 



There \b another habit of association, which, in some men, is very 
remarkable ; that which is the foundation of Poetical Fancj : a talent 
which agrees with Wit in some circumstances, but which Offers from ^ 
it essentially in others. , ^v^^^^t" 

The pleasure we receive from Wit, agrees in one particular with {/j^^ f 
the pleasure which arises from poetical allusions ; that in both cases ^^yC ^'-^t"*''*^'^ 
we are pleased with contemplating an analogy between two different • ^ ^ 

subjects. But they differ in this, that the man of Wit has no other ^'^ ^-^^ OKp^ 
aim than to combine analogous ideas ;* whereas no allusion can, with J^.^^ oC^fO^ 
propriety, have a place in serious poetry, unless it either illustrate '' 

or adorn the principal subject If it has both these reconmienda- 
fions, the allusion is perfect If it has neither, as is often the case 
with the allusions' of Cowley and of Young, the Fancy of the Poet 
degenerates into Wit 

If the observations be well-founded, they suggest a rale with re- ^. 
spect to poetical allusions, which has not alwayp been sufficiently oL. /'a 
attended to. It frequently happens, that two subjects bear an ana- 7(^*^ ^^a^haxA 
logy to each other in more respects than one ; and where such can ^ 

be found, they undoubtedly furnish the most favourable of all occa-''^^^ ox-i«^K>* - 
sions for the display of Wit. — ^But in serious poetry, I am inclined to/^ «je^^^^^ 
think, that however striking these analogies may be, and although < ^^.^ 

each of them might, with propriety, be made the foundation of a*"^ '*'l^^^^ 
separate allusion, it is improper, in the course of the same allusion, Y"*^*^ ^txie^^ *. 
to include more than one of them ; as, by doing so, an author dis- 
covers an affectation of Wit, or a desire of tracing analogies, instead 
of illustrating or adorning the subject of his composition. 

I formerly defined Fancy to be a power of associating ideas ac^ ^^M'^i^v^^ ^* 
cording to the relations of resemblance and analogy. This definition ' 

will probably be thought too general ; and to approach too near to 
that given of Wit In order to discover the necessary limitations, 
we shall consider what the circumstances are, which please us in 
{>oeticaI allusions. As these allusions are suggested by Fancy, and 
are the most striking instances in which it displays itself, the re- 
^ ceiv^d rules of Critics with respect to tHem may throw some light r^ 

on the mental power which gives them birth. lJL4v6t-« ^ v^ 

1. An allusion pleases, by illustrating a subject comparatively ob- ^■^•^^^^ / / 
scure. Hence, I apprehend, it will be found, that allusions from Jc ^c/^^^uvi^^-vm 
the intellectual world to the materia!^ are more pleasing, than from 
the material world to the intellectual. Mason, in his Ode to Me- 

* I iprak here of pure and Dnmixed wit, Bod oot of «rit, blended, as it i? mott cooimdnljt 
with looie degree or bunoar, 

VOL. I. ^^ 
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moTj, compares the inflaeoce of that facaltj oyer our ideas, to the 
authority of a general over his troops : 

— " thou, whose iway 

^ The tbrong'd ideal bosta obej; 

** Who bidit their raoki oom moiih, now appear, 

** FiaoM in the vao, or darkeo io the rear.*' 

Would the allusion have been equally pleasing, from a general mar- 
shalling his soldiers, to Memory and the succession of ideas ? 

The effect of aLlUeral and spiritless translation of a work of ge» 
^^ c . ni^, has been compared to that of the figures which we see, when 

^ we look at the wrong side of a beautiful piece of tapestry. The 

allusion is ingenious and happy : but the pleasure which we receive 
• from it arises, not merely from the anidogy which it presents to us, 

but from the illustration which it affords of the author^s idea. No 
one, surely, in speaking of a piece of tapestry, would think of com- 
paring the difference between its sides, to that between an orig^al 
composition and a literal translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustrating the difficulty of 

^ "J * attending to the subjects of our consciousness, have compared the 

Mind to the Eye, which sees every object around it, but is invisible 

to itself. To have compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind, 

would have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope^s comparison of the progress of youthlul curiosity, in 

the pursuits of science, to that of a traveller among the Alps, has 

been much, and justly, admired. How would the beauty of the 

allusion have been diminished, if the Alps had furnished the origmal 

sabject, and not the illustration ! 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknowledge, that in- 

/^ -^^^ stances may be produced, from our most celebrated poetical per- 

"^^^^ formances, of allusions from material objects, both to the intellectual 

-♦"v^ ^x^sjutn/t^^ the moral worlds. These, however, are comparatively few m 

\ number,' and are not to be found in descriptive or in didactic works, 

^ ^ '^ but in compositions written under the influence of some particular 

passion, or which are meant to express some peculiarity in the mind 

of the author. Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many 

misfortunes in life, will be apt moralize on every physical eveot^ 

and every appearance of nature ; because his attention dwells more 

habitually on human life and conduct, than on the material objects 

around him. This is the case with the banished Duke, in Shaks* 

peare's Ai you like tt, who, in the language of that Poet, 

" Fiad» tooguev io treci^ books In the niMiias brooki, 
" Sermons io stoon, and good io every thiog.'* 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and the allu- 
sions please, not so much by the analogies they present, as by the 
picture they give of the character of the person to whom they 
have occurred. 
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2. An allusion pleases, bj presenttng a new and beaatifal image 
to the mind. The analogy, or the resemblance between this image 
and the. principal subject, is agreeable of itself, and is indeed neces- 
sary to famish an apology for the transition which the writer 
maikes ; but the pleasure is wonderfully heightened, when the new 
image thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, in 
one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite almost eveiy 
excellence .- 

**— ** Hope wad fear, altcniatP« ivayM his braait; 
**Like ligot and ibade apoo a waving fkM, 
** Couning each other, when the flying ckods 
** Now hitfe, and now reveal, the Son.** 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only between light 
and hope, and between darkness and fear but between the rapid 
succession of light and shade, and the momentary influences of 
these opposite emotions : and, at the same time, the new image 
which is presented to us, is one of the most beautiful and striking a 
in nature. ^ ^ 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the principal ^fw*'^"*^ ^ 
stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be borrowed from the /acyxyv^ 
material world. Wit has a more extensive province, and delights ' juAiu^^ 
to make new combinations, whatever be the nature of the compared 
ideas : but the favourite excursions of Fancy, are from intellectual 
and moral subjects to the appearances with which our senses are Si 
conversant. The truth is, that such allusions please more than any 2i2^^v«x«^ ^ 
others in poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it pre- 7 ' 

supposes, where it is possessed in an eminent degree, an extensive ^^^^^^^^^"^^'"^ ' 
observation of natural objects, and a mind susceptible of strong im- 
pressions from them. It is thus only that a stock of images can be 
acquired : and that these images will be ready to present themselves, 
whenever any analogous subject occurs. And hence probably it is, 
that poetical genius is almost always united with an exquisite sensi- 
bility to the beauties of nature. 

Before leaving the subject of fancy, it may not be improper to 
remark,, that its two qualities are, liveliness and luxuriancy. The 
word Iwtly reTers to die quickness of the association. The word 
rich or UauriaiU to the variety of associated ideas. 



IV. 

or IKVINTION IN TBS ABTS AlfO 6CIBNCC8. 

To these powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention in the kvi^iPfy^^^^^^ <^^ 
and Sciences has a striking resemblance. Like them, it implies a y^i^^^t^^ ^ 
command over certain classes of ideas, which in ordinary men ^"^^ .^L^^^^,^^ J^lm^ 
not equally subject to the will : and like them, too, it is the result . . •/*'*' 
of acquired habits, and not the original gift of nature. iJi^^^ u^iAht^ 
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Of the process of ^e mind in scientific invention, I propose after- 
wards to treat fnlly nnder the article of Reasoning ; and I shall 
therefore confine myself at present to a few detached remarks 
upon some views of the subject which are suggested by the fore« 
Q going inquiries. 

f'^ Before we proceed, it may be proper to take notice of the dis- 

j(^i/^xAXA4r^ linction between Invention and Discovery. The object of the 
• i^jtJho^ former, as has been frequently remarked, is to produce something 
' . i**-^^***** which had no existence before ; that of the latter, to bring to light 
^yii/^^txtUtA^ something which did exist, but which was concealed from common 
' observation. Thus we say, Otto Guerricke invented the air-pump ; 
Sanctorius invented the thermometer ; Newton and Gregory in- 
vented the reflecting telescope : Galileo discovered the solar spots ; 
and Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. It appears, 
therefore, that improvements in the Arts are properly called iitveii- 
liofM ; and that facts brought to light by means of observati<Mi, are 
properly called discoveries. 

Agreeable to this analogy is the use which we make of these 
words, when we apply them to subjects purely intellectual. As 
truth is eternal and immutable, and has no dependence on our be- 
lief or disbeUef of it, a person who brings to light a truth formerly 
unknown, is said to mak^ a discovery. A person, on the other 
hand, who contrives a new method of discovering truth, is called an 
inventor. Pythagoras, we say, discovered the forty-seventh propo- 
sition of Ettclid^s first book ; Newton discovered the binomial theo- 
rem : but he invented the method of prime and ultimate ratios ; and 
he invented the method of fluxions. 
"I In general every advancement in knowledge is considered as a 

ck. discovery ; every contrivance by which we produce an effect, or 

^4^fyt/i/^f^ 1^ a^omplish an end, is considered as an invention. Discoveries in 

science, therefi^re, unless they are made by accident, imply the ex- 
pt-ti^k^ ercise of invention ; and, accordingly, the word iwoeniion is com- 
monly used to express originality of genius in the Sciences, as well 
as in the Arts. It is in this general sense that I employ it in the 
following observations. 

It was before remarked, that in every instance of invention, 
there is some new idea, or some new combination of ideas, which 
is brought to light by the inventor ; and that, although this may 
sometimes happen in a way which he is unable to explain, yet 
when a man possesses an habitual fertility of invention in any par- 
ticular Art or Science, and'can rely, wiu confidence, on his inven- 
tive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert them ; he must 
have acquired, by previous habits of study, a command over those 
classes of his ideas, which are subservient to the particular efibrt 
that he wishes to make. In what manner this command is acquired, 
^ (A/CA^ /Hl it is not possible, perhaps, to explain completely ; but it appears to 
• • / ^ me to be cJiiiefly in the two following ways. In the first place, by 
'*'**'^/' ^'***^' his habits of speculation, he may have arranged his knowle^^ in 
^^ *^tM^ ^^^^^ ^ manner as may render it easy for him to combine, at plea- 
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rare, all the yariotn ideas in his mind, which have any relation to 
the subject about which he is occupied : or, secondly, he may haT* 
learned by experience certain general rules, by means of which he 
can direct the train of his thoughts into those channels, in which 
the ideas he is in quest of may be most likely to occur to him. 

I. The former of these observations I shall not stop to illustrate 
particularly at present, as the same subject will occur afterwards, 
mider the article of Memory. It is sufficient for my purpose, in 
this chapter, to remark, that as habits of speculation have a ten- 
dency to classify our ideas, by leading us to refer particular facts 
and particular truths to general principles ; and as it is from an ap- 
proximation and comparison of related ideas, that new discoreries 
in most instances result ; the knowledge of the philosopher, even 
supposing that it is not more extensiye, is arranged in a manner 
much more favourable to invention, than in a mind unaccustomed 
to system. - - , 

How much invention depends on a proper combination of ^^^^^.^^^c/m/^*^ 
materials of our knowledge, appears from the resources which q 

occur to men of the lowest degree of ingenuity, when they aro cU^f^^t/^^ ^^ 
pressed by any alarming difficulty and danger, and from the ^i^^^^.^wv^^'^wjut 
pected exertions made by very ordinary characters, when called to ^ * 

situations which rouse their latent powers. In such cases, I take^ vkc^'II'Ia^ 
for granted, that necessity operates in producing invention, <^**^«fly ^ jL„^w6«i 
by concentrating the attention of the mind to one set of ideas, by 7 < 

leading us to view these in every light, and to combine them 
variously with each other. As the same idea may be connected 
with an infinite variety of others by different relations, it may, 
according to circumstances, at one time, suggest one of these ideas^ 
and, at another time, a different one. When we dwell long on the 
same idea, we obtain all the others to which it is any way related^ 
and thiisare furnished with materials oh which our powers of ju^- 
ment and reasoning may he employed. The effect of the division 
of labour in multiplying mechanical contrivances, is to be explained 
partly on the sune principle. It limits the attention to a particular 
subject, and famitiarizes to the mind all the possible combinations _ Q 
of ideas which have any relation to it. '*, - 

These observations suggest a remarkable difference between ^^: o^'^ 
Invention and Wit The former depends, in most instances, on a ^^j(Urv% ^ 
combination of those ideas, which are connected by the less obvious ^^^'^^^vT^^ 
principles of association ; and it may be called forth in almost any iA>"^ 
mind by the pressure of external drciunstances. The ideas which 
must be combined, in order to produce the latter, are chiefly such 
as are associated by those slighter connexions which take place 
when the mind Is careless and disengaged. ^^ Ifyoo have real wit,^' 
saysLord Chesterfield, '^ it will flow spontaneoiiudy, and you need 
^ not aim at it ; for in that case, the rule of the gospel is reversed ; 
^ and it will prove, seek and you shall not find.^' Agreeably to 
this observation, wit is promoted by a certain degree of intoxication^ 
which prevents the exercise of that attention wUch is necessary for 
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mventioD in matten of Science. Hence too it is, that those who 

^ haye the reputation of Wits, are commonly men confident in their 

w9t^ i4/i^ own powers, who allow the train of their ideas to follow in agrea$ 

jt;^^ measure its natural course^^and^azard, in company, evei^ Ihin^, 

^%ApiM^^ good or bad, that occurs to them. Men of modesty and taste sel- 

L4^ ^M^«0i^-dom attempt wit in a promiscuous society, or if they are forced to 

!^<L^^^ make such an exertion, they are seldom successful. Such men, 

, ^ however, in the circle of their friends, to whom they can nnbosom 

"^ Y^/^^'^' themselves without reserve, are frequently the most amusing and 

' the most interesting of companions ; as the vivacity of their wit is 

tempered by a correct judgment, and refined manners, and as its 

effect is heightened by that sensibility and delicacy, with which we 

so rarely find it accompanied in the common intercourse of life. 

When a man of wit makes an exertion to distinguish himself, his 

jm^j^ ' sallies are commonly too far fetched to please. He brings his mind 

•«. ''^'jHf^^ into a state approaching to that of the inventor, and becomes rather 

$4, Um/^ ingenious than witty. This is often the case with the writers whom 

' Johnson distinguishes by the name of the Metaphyncal Poets. 

Those powers of invention, which necessity occasionally calb 
forth in uncultivated minds, some individuals possess hal»tuaily. 
The related ideas which, in the case of the former, are brought 
together by the slow efforts of attention and recollection, present 
themselves to the latter, in consequence of a more systematical 
arrangement of their knowledge. The instantaneousn ga with 
which such remote combinations are e£[ected,'^^onaetiihes ^pear so 
wonderful, that we are apt to ascribe it to something like inspira- 
tion ; but it must be remembered, that when any subject strongly 
and habitually occupies the thoughts, it gives us an interest in the 
observation of the most trivial circumstance which we suspect to 
have any relation to it, however distant; and hj thus rendering the 
common objects and occurrences which the accidents of life present 
to us, subservient to one particular employment of the intellectual 
powers, establishes in the memory a connexion between our 
favourite pursuit, and all the materials with wh|ch experience and 
reflection have supplied us for the farther prosecution of it. 

11. I observed, in the second place, that invention may be fadli- 

tatod by general rules, which enable the inventor to direct the train 

/ -0 of his thoughts into particular channels. These roles (to ascertain 

4u>y Ih- eui'ci which ought to be one principal object of the logician) will after- 

y wards fall under my consideration, when 1 come to examine those 

if' intellectual processes which are subservient to the discoveiy of 

truth. At present, I shall confine myself to a few general remairks ; 

in stating which I have no other aim, than to shew to how g^at a 

degree invention depends on cultivation and habit, even in those 

sciences in which it is generally 'supposed that every thing depends 

on natural genius. 

When we consider the geometricaljHscoveries of the ancients, \Xr 

-^ . *T • the form in which they are exhibited in the^greater pa?l of the 

works which have survived to our times, it is seldom possible for u^ 
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to trace the steps by which they were led to their conclusions : an^, /^^< ^ ^ 
indeed, the objects of this science are so unlike those of all others, 
that it is not unnatural for a person when he enters on the study, to '/ '^ 
be dazzled by its novelty, and to form an exaggerated conception of 
the genius of those men who first brought to light such a variety of 
trutks, so profound and so remote from the ordinary course of our 
speculations. We find, however, that even at the time when the 
ancient analysis was unknown to the modems, such mathematicians 
as had attended to the progress of the mind in the discovery of 
truth, concluded a priori^ that the discoveries of the Greek geome- 
ters did not, at first, occur to them in the order in which they are 
stated in their writings. The prevailing opinion was, that the/ had _ 
been possessed of some secret method of investigation, which they - 
carefully concealed from the wOrtd; and (hat they published the 
result of their labours in such a form, as they thought would be most 
likely to excite the admiration of their readers. ^^ O quam bene 
^ foret,^' says Petnu Jianius, ^^ si qui in scientiis mathematicis sciip- 
^^ serint authores, scripta reliquissent inventa sua eadem methodo, et 
^^ per eosdem discursus, quibus ipsi in ea primum inciderunt ; et non, 
^^ ut in mechanica loquitur Aristoteles de artificibus, , qui nobis fori« 
^ ostendunt suas quas fecerint machinas, sed artificium abscondnnt, ut 
^^ magis appareant admirabiles. Est utique inventio in arte quaKbet 
^^ diversa multum a traditione : neque putandum est plurimas Euch» 
^ dis et Archimedis propositiones fuisse ab iUis ea via inventas qua 
^^ nobis illi ipsas tradidemnt.^'* The revivalof the ancient analysis 
by some late mathematicians in this country, has in part, justified 
these remarks, by shewing to how g^eat a degree the inventive 
powers of the Greek g^eometers were aided by that method of inves- 
tigation ; and by exhibiting some striking specimens of address in tlie ^ 
practical application of it. 

The solution of problems, indeed, it may be said, is but one mode 
in which mathematical invention may be displayed. The discovery 
of new truths is what we chiefly admire in an original genius ; and 
the method of analysis gives us no satisfaction with respect to the 
process by which they are obtained. 

To remove this difficulty completely, by explaining all the various 
ways in which new theorems may be brought to light, would lead to 
inquiries foreign to tins work. In order, however, to render the 
process of the mind, on such occasions, a little less mysteriow than 
it is commonly supposed to be, it may be proper to remark, that the 
most copious source of discoveries is the investigation of problems; 
which seldom fails (even although we should not succeed in the at- 
tainment of the object which we have in view) to exhibit to us some 
relations formerly unobserved among the quantities which ars under 
consideration. Of so great importance is it to concentrate the atten- 
tion to a particular subject, and to check that wandering and disst- 

* See umf other puraget to the iBine porpoie, quoted fhmi diiSBreot writefw, faf Dr. 
Sinwoo, in the preface to hit RaitorAtioa of the Lod jPlui of ApoUooius PergMai^ OlMf . 
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pated habit of thought, which, in the case of mo6t penons, renders 
their speculations barren of any profit either to Uiemselves or to 
others. Many theorems, too, have been suggested _by_analogy; 
many have been investigated from truths formerly Icnown, by alter- 
; ing or' by generalizing the hypothesis; and many have been obtained 
' by a species of induction. An illustration of these various processes 
of the mind would not only lead to nevic suid curious remarks, but 
would contribute to diminish that blind admiration of original genius, 
which is one of the chief obstacles to the improvement of science. 

The history of natural philosophy, before and after the time of Lord 
Bacon, affords another very striking proof, how much the powers of 
invention and discovery may be assisted by the study of method : 
and in all the sciences, without exception, whoever employs his 
genius with a regular and habitual success, plainly shews, that it is 
mr;^ means of general rules that his inquiries are conducted. Of 
f these rules, there may be many which the inventor neVer'stated to 
himself in words ; and, perhaps, he may even be unconscious of the 
^^.. !.i-^ assistance which he derives from them; but their influence on his 

genius appears unquestionably from the uniformity with which it pro- 
ceeds ; and in proportion as they can be ascertained by his own spe- 
culations, or collected by the logician from an examination of his re- 
searches, similar powers of invention will be placed within the reach 
of other men, who apply themselves to the same study. 

The following remarks, which a truly philosophicsd artist has ap- 
plied to paintii^, may be extended with some trifling alterations, to 
all the different employments of our intellectual powers. 

(i What we now call genius begins, not where rules, abstractedly 

<( taken, end ; but where known, vulgar, and trite rules have no 

'^ longer any place. — It must of necessity be, that works of genius, 

> (( as well as every other effect, as it must have its cause, must like- 

' ' . (4 urise have its rules; it cannot be by chance, that excellencies are 

^^ produced with any constancy, or any certainty, for this is not the 

; > • ' ^^ nature of chance ; but the rules by which men of extraordmary 

^^ parts, and such as are called men of genius, work, are either such 

' ^ ^^ as they discover by their own peculiar observation, or of such a 

^^ nice texture as not easily to admit handling or expressing in words. 

^^ Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may seem, and difficult 
'^ as it may be to convey them in writing, they are still seen and felt 
^^ in the mind of the artist ; and he works from them with as much 
^^ certainty, as if they were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It 
'^ is true, these refined principles cannot be always made palpable, 
^ like the more gross rules of Art ; yet it does not follow, but that 
^^ the mind may be put in such a train, that it shall perceive, by a 
^' kind of scientific sense, that propriety, which words can but very 
^' feebly suggest^'* 

by Sir ioifaaa AtTooMr. 
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SECTION V. 

Applicatioa of the Principlet itoted io the forfgoing Seetiont of thii Chapter, to eiplaia 

the Phooonena of Dmoiiog. Q 

With respect to the Phenomena of Breanung, three different QHU^^"^^^^'^ 
questions may be proposed. Firs t ; What is the state of the miikd in 
dleep? or, in other words, what faculties then continue to operate, 
and what faculties are then suspended? Secpndlj; how far do our 
dreams appear to he influenced by our bodily sensations ; and in 
what respects do they vary, according to the different conditions of 
the body in health, and in sickness? Thirdly; what is the change 
which sleep produces on those parts ^f the hody^ with which our 
mental operations are more immediately connected ; and how does 
this change operate, in diversi^ing, so temarkably, the phenomena 
which our minds then exhibit, n'om those of which we are conscious 
in our waking hours ? Of these three questions, the first belongs to 
the philosophy of the Human Mind ; and it is to this question that 
the following inquiry is almost entirely confined. The second is 
more particularly interesting to the Medical inquirer, and does not 
properly fall under the plan of this work. The third seems to me 
to relate to a subject, which is placed beyond the reach of the human 
faculties. 

It will be granted, that, if we could ascertain the state of the mind ^ 
in sleep, so as to be able to resolve the various phenomena of ^ p. 
dreaming into a smaller number of general principles ; and still more^ %r^ ^ ixJ^. 
if we could resolve them into one general fact, we should be ad« ^ ^ j 
vanced a very important step in our inquiries upon this subject ; *; ^w-«'*»-o»' 
even although we should find it impossible to shew, in what manner ^^t^ 0i%ut^^ 
this change in the state of the mind results from the change which i^,^ dfiu/Ui^ 
sleep produces in the state of the body. Such a step would at least ^^ /^ 
gratify, to a certain extent, that disposition of our nature which ^^ ^' f^T^ 
prompts us to ascend from particular facts to general laws, and w^i/M'**'^ 
which is the foundation of all our philosophical researches ; and, in ' 
the present instance, 1 am inclined to think, that it carries us as far 
as our imperfect faculties enable us to proceed. 

In conducting this inquiry with respect to the state of the mind in 
sleep, i{ seems reasonable to expect, that some light may be obtain- 
ed from an examination of the circumstances which accelerate or 
retard its approach ; for when we are disposed to rest, it is natural 
to imagine, that the state of the mind approaches to its state in sleep, 
more nearly, than when we feel ourselves alive and active, and ca- i^ 
pable of applying all our various faculties to their proper purposes. // « ^„^ ^m^ 

In general, it may be remarked, that the approach ol sleep is ac- wT'''*^^^^ 
celerated by every circumstance which diminishes or suspends the^ V^^ |^ j^ 
exercise of the mental powers, and is retarded by every thing which / " 
has a contrary tendency. When we wish for sleep, we naturally a<<«4/#4A^ 
endeavour to withhold, as- much as possible, all the active exertions 
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of the mind, bj disengaging our attention from every interesting 
subject of thought. When we are disposed to keep awake, we na- 
turally fix our attention on some subject which is caiculated to afford 
employment to our intellectual powers, or to rouse and exercise the 
active principles of our nature. 
(\ It is well known, that there is a particular class of sounds which 

ff: i^yot^^Q^ Compose us to sleep. The hum of bees ; the murmur of a fountain ; 
^^^^^^^^ (0 the reading of an uninteresting discourse, hate this tendency in a 
^'^ ^ remarkable degree. If we examine this class of sounds, we shall 

find that it consists wholly of such as are fitted to withdraw the 

attention of the mind from its own thoughts, and are, at the same 

time, not sufficiently interesting to engage its attention to themselves. 

•:> It is also matter of common observation, that children and persons 

j^ of little reflection, who are chiefly occupied about sensible objects, 

. and whose mental activity is, in a great measure, suspended, as soon 

**^* as their perceptive powers .are unemployed, find it extremely diffi- 

v^'i i^^^£««^ cult to continue awake, when they are deprived of their usual en- 

' gagements. The same thing' has been remarked of savages, whose 

time, like that of the lower animals, is almost completely divided 

between sleep and their bodily exertions.* 

^ . . From a consideration of these facts, it seems reasonable to con- 

,0y^>^€fKioi^ elude, that in sleep those operations of the mind are suspended, 

Jyjh is^ j^-^ ^ which depend on our volition ; for if it be certain, that before we 

^/" fall asleep, we must withhold, as much as we are able, the exercise 

''f^ * of all our diflierent powers, it is scarcely to be imagined, that, as won 

as sleep commences, these powers should again begin to be exerted. 
The more probable conclusion is, that when we are desirous to pro- 
cure sleep, we bring both mind and body, as nearly as we can, into 
. ^ * that state in which they are to continue after sleep commences. 
/• 1^ i^tm^ ^^^ difference, therefore, between the state of the mind when we 
. r\ * are inviting sleep, and when we are actually asleep, is this ; that in 
J^xvi>v*^J *** the former case, although its active exertions be suspended, we can 
u^ 1^ i44U^ renew them, if we please. In the other case, the will loses its in- 
\r^ . J fluence over all our powers both of mind and body, in consequence 
M^i*^ ♦C*^* of some physical alteration in the system, which we shall never, 

probably, be able to explain. 

In order to illustrate this conclusion a little farther, it may be pro- 
per to remark, that if the suspension of our voluntary operations in 
•^ ' • sleep be admitted as a fact, there are only two suppositions which 
ttea^^K^fiyvH can be formed concerning its cause. The one is, that the power of 
' / volition is suspended ; the other, that the will loses its influence over 

those faculties of the mind, and those members of the body, which, 
during our waking hours, are subjected to its authority. If it can be 
shewn, then, that the former supposition is not agreeable to fact, the 
truth of the latter seems to follow as a necessary consequence. 



• *' The esUtenee of the Negro ilavet in America appcan to participate more of \ 
tion than of reflexion. To this muit be atrrihed, their (liipoiitioo to sleep irheo Abstract* 
ed from their diversinns, and unemployed in their labour. An animal whose bodj is at 
rest, and who does not reflect, nuit be diipond to sleep of coane.*^ — lioiu en Virgrnkf 
hy Mr, Jiri iifoir, p. 253. 
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1. That the power of volition is not suspended dnring sleep, ap-^^ V^'^'^^'^?! 
pears from the efforts which we are conscious of making while in ^ '^ 
that situation. We dream, for example, that we are in danger, and 7 J'^^*^^ / 
we attempt to call out for assistance. The attempt, indeed, is, in (/^ict^^*^ ^^ 
general, unsuccessful, and the sounds which we emit are feeble and f-^^ JL f6 
indistinct ; but this only confirms, or, rather, is a necessary conse- 
quence of the supposition, that, in sleep, the connexion between the 

will and our voluntary operations, is disturbed or interrupted. The 
continuance of the power of volition is demonstrated by the effort, 
however ineffectull. 

In like manner, fn the course of an alarming dream, we are son^e- 
times conscious of making an exertion to save ourselves by flight 
from an apprehended danger, but in spite of all our efforts, we con- 
tinue in bed. In such cases, we commonly dream, that we are at- 
tempting to escape, and are prevented by some external obstacle ; . yt 
but the fact seems to be, that the body is, at that time, not subject 3^ (nrcrfx^ 
to the will. During the disturbed rest which we sometimes havc^^^^^^^^-,^,^,^ 
when the body is indisposed, the mind appears to retain some power y / f 
over it ; but as, even in these cases, the motions which are made, '^'^^*^*y^ " 
consist rather of a general agitation of the whole system, than of the 
regular exertion of a particular member of it, with a view to pro- 
duce a certain effect, it is reasonable to conclude, that, in perfectly ' 
sound sleep, the mind, although it retains the power of volition, ^ 
retains no influence whatever over the bodily organs. ^i J 

In that particular condition of the system, which is known by the jthw-***'^^^ 
name of tncuMv, we are conscious of a total want of power over the {^^' 

body : and, I believe, the common opinion is, that it is this want of 
power which distinguishes the iaevhuA from all the other modifica- 
tions of sleep. But the more probable supposition seems to be, that 
everv species of sleep is accompanied with a suspension of the facul- 
ty of voluntary motion ; and that the vMvhviM has nothing peculiar in 
it but thiSj that the uneasy sensations which are produced by the ac- 
cidental posture of the body, and which we find it impossible to re- 
move by our own efforts, render us distinctly conscious of our inca- 
pacity to move. One thing is certain, that the instant of our awak- 
ing, and of our recovering the command of our bodily organs, is 
one and the same. 

2. The same conclusion is confirmed by a . different view of the JL^^^-^vn^ 
subject It is probable, as was already observed, that when we are V^^^^^J^^ 
anxious to procure sleep, the state into which we naturally biing the ^ {/^^j^Aa^ 
mind, approaches to its state after sleep commences. Now it is ma- ' ^^ . 
nifest, that the means which nature directs us to employ on such oc- ^^ *<'**^-*'^ 
casions, is not to suspend the power of volition, but to suspend the u^^^^'f^ 
exertion of those powers whose exercise depends on volition. If it 

were necessary that volition should be suspended before we fall 
asleep, it would be impossible for us, by our own efforts, to hasten 
the moment of rest. The very supposition of such efforts is absurd, 
for it implies a continued will to suspend the acts of the will. 
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^ Aocording to the foregoing doctrine with respect to the «tate of the 

L/iit/ i^^*^ ^^^ ^ sleep, the effect which is produced on our mental operatioDS, 
y^y. r jg strikingly analogous to that which is produced on our bodily pow- 
.^.^JtAu^c^ ^ ers. From the ol^ervations which have been already Qtiade, it ia 
^^^^ tf7«^- manifest, that in sleep, the body is, in a very inconsiderable degree, 
' . ^Jc'-^ ^^ ^^ subject to our command* The vital and involuntary mo- 

g>v«4 ^*^ tions, however^ suffer no interruption, but go on as when we are 
.^..^vcK"^ awake, in consequence of the operation of some cause unknown to 
7 ' us. In like manner, it would appear, that those operations of the 

mind which depend on our volition are suspeaded, while certain 
other operations are, at least, occasionally, carried on. This analo- 
gy naturally suggests the idea, that all our mental operations, which 
are independent of our will, nuiy continue during sleep ; and thi^ 
The phenomena of dreaming may, perhaps, be produced by these, 
diversified in their apparent effects, in consequence of the suspen- 
sion of our voluntary powers. 

If the appearances which the nund exhibits during sleep, are found 
to be expUcable on this general principle, it will possess all the evi- 
dence which the nature of the subject admits of. 
It was formerly shewn, that the train of thought in the mind does 
^ not depend immediaiely on our will, but is regulated by certain gene- 
^^ ^ {J^f4i4 ^ la^s of association. At the same time, it appeared, that among 
/ . the various subject? which thus spontaneously present themselves to 
44/ t^^ '^^' our notice, we have the power of singling out any one that w^ 
^ ti f/to^c<t«^^^oose to consider^ and of making it a particular olivet of attention; 
/^ ^^^^y^and that by doing so, we not «5y can stop the train t^t would 

otherwise have succeeded, but firequently can divert thie current of 
our thoughts into a new channel. It also appeared, that wc^ have a 
power (which may be much improved by exercise) of recalling 
past occurrences to the memory, by a voluntary eflbit of recollei>- 
tion. 

The indvrtct influence which the mind thus possesses over ttie 
t^ain of its thoughts is so great, that during the whole time we are 
awake, excepting in those cases in wluch we fall into what ift called 
a reverie, and suffer our thoughts to follow their natural course, the 
order of their succession is always regulated more or less by the wiU. 
The will, indeed, in regelating the train of thought, can o^rateoai^ 
(as I have already shewed) by availing itself of the estaUiah^ l>ws 
of association ; but still it has the power of rendering this train very 
different from what it would have been, if these laws had taken placet 
without its interference. 

From these principles, combined with the general fact which I 
have endeavoured to establish, with respect to the state of the 



:#HV*-^»*^^ - in sleep, two pbvious conse<^uence8 follow ; First, That when we are 
i^ - i^ ^ ^"^ situation, the succession ot^ our thoughts, in so far as it de- 
pends on the laws of association, may be carried on by the opera- 
tion of the same unknown causes by which it is produced while we 
^0 are awake ; and. Secondly, that the order of our thoughts, in these 
tvo states of the mind, must be very different ; in as much us, in the 
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one, it depends solely on the laws of associatkn, and in the other, 
on Uiese laws, combined with our own voluntary exertions. 

In order to ascertain how far these conclusions ar^ agreeable k> 
truth, it is necessary to compare them with the known phenomena 
of dreaming. For which purpose, I shall endeavour to shew, First, 
That the succession of our thoughts in sleep is regulated by the same 
general laws of association, to wUch it is subjected while we are 
awake ; and Secondly, That the circumstances which discriminate 
dreaming from our waking thoughts, are such as must necessarily 
arise from the suspension of the influence of the will. 

I. That the succession of our thoughts in sleep, is regulated by 
the same general laws of association, which influence the mind while ^ 

we are awake, appears from the following consideratjons. ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

1. Our dreams are frequently suggested to us by bodily sensa- • / 

tions : and with these, it is well known, from wftiaft we experience i^ i^^^^f^ 
while awake, that particular ideas are firequesUy very strongly as- / h^^^^^/o. 



S', 



sociated. 1 have been told by a friend, that haying occasion, in con- w ^ ^^ 
sequence of an indisposition, to apply a bottle of iiot water to his ^*^ '^^ ^"^ 
feet when he went to bed, he dreamed that he was making a jour- 
ney to the top of Mount £tna, and tbut he found the heat of the 
ground almost insupportable. Another person, having a bUster ap- 
plied to his head, dreamed that he was scalped by a party of Indians. 
I believe every one who is in the habit of dreaming, will reeoUect 
instances, in hk own case, of a similar nature. ' ^' 

% Our dreams are influenced by the prevailieg temper of the ^r' '^ 
mind; and vary, in their complexion, according as our habitual di'»- 

Sition, at the time, inclines us to cbeerfukiess or to mekmcholy. 

ot that this observation holds without exception ; but it holds so ^ ' 
generally, as must convince us, thai the state of our spirits has y 

9ome ^^tX on our dreams, as well as on our waking thoughts. In- 
deed, in the latter case, no less than in the Ibcmer, this efiect may 
be counteracted, or modified, by various other eireumstances. 

After having made a narrow escape from any alarming danger, 6, y 
«e are apt to awake, in the course of our sleep, with sudden star^ ^ 
ings, imagining that we are drowning, or on the brink of a precipice. 
A severe misibrtune, which has afleeted the mind ^iseply, influences 
our dreams in a sunilar way, and suggosta to us a variety of adven« 
tures, analogouB, in some atpasure, to thait eveat from which our 
distress arises. Such, according to Virgil^, were Iho dreatos of the 
ibrsaken Dido. 



« ♦» 



-Agit ipte forMtMi, 



" Id nmiiii fenit iEoeai ; MDperqiie relipaoi, 
** Sola mU ; leoiper lonicini ioeomitata videtur, 
** Ire Tiain, et TjrkM doerti qoaerm terrft.** 



3. Our dreams are influenced by our prevailing habits- of associa- 
tion, whfle awake. 

^~In a former part of this work, I considered the extent of that 
power which the mind maf aofuift osrer the tiain of ita thoughts ; 



\ 
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A and I observed, that those mtellectual diversities among men, which 

. • we commonly refer to peculiarities of genius, are, at least in a great 
/tA^jA^f-'*^ measure, resolvable into differences in their habits of association. 
J f Onemairpossesses a rich and beautiful fancy, which is at all times 

^a^cMu^ oBeHient to his will. Another possesses a quickness of recollection, 
^^.y^^^ which enables him, at sTmoment's waming,lb'^ring together all the 
^/ • . results of his past experience, and of his past reflections, which can 
^ui^4><^(ft^9*^ be of use for illustrating any proposed subject A third can, without 
effort, collect his attention to the most abstract questions m philoso- 
phy, can perceive,"^at a glance, the shortest and the most effectual 
process for arriving at the truth, and can banish from his mind eveiy 
extraneous idea, which fancy or casual association may suggest, to 
distract his thoughts, or to mislead his judgment A fourth unites 
all these powers in a capacity of perceivitig truth with an almost in- 
tuitive rapidity, and in an eloquence which enables him to command, 
at pleasure, whatever his memory and his fancy can supply, to illus- 
trate and to adorn it The occasional exercise which such men 
ibake of their powers, may undoubtedly be said, in one sense, to be 
unpremeditated or unstudied ; but they all indicate previous hainU 
of meditation or study, as unquestionably, as the dexterity of the 
expert accountant, or the rapid execution of the professional musi- 
cian. ^ 

From what has been said, it is evident, that a train of thought 
which, in one man, would require a painful effort oF^tudy, may, in 
another, be almost spontaneous ; nor is it to be doubted, that the re- 
iA,^i444>^Yenefi of studious men, even when they allow, as much as they can, 



/ ^n--y their thoughts to follow their own course, are more or less connect- 

dt^Lti'^'A^^^ together by those principles of association, which their i^vourite 

^^^^jjr'^ pursuits tend more particularly to strengthen. 

^••^^A-**^. rpjjg influence of the same habits may be traced distinctly in sleep. 
There are probably few mathematicians, who have not dreamed of 
an interesting problem, and who have not even fancied that they 
were prosecutmg the investigation of it with much success. They 
whose ambition leads them to the study of eloquence, are firequentfy 
conscious, during sleep, of a renewal of their daily occupations ; and 
sometimes feel themselves possessed of a fluency of speech, which 
they never experienced before. The Poet, in his dreams, is trans- 
ported into Elysium, and leaves the vulgar and unsatisfactory enjoy- 
ments of humanity, to dwell in those regfions of enchantment and 
rapture, which have been created by the divine imaginations of Vi^ 
gil and of Tasso. 

** And liither Morphfloi leot hit kiodeii drcaBM, 
** Railing a world of fayer tioct and grace ; 
** 0*er which were ihadowv cait filyiian gleams, 
. ** That play *d, in waving bghti, from place to place, 
** And abed a roteate snile on Ff ature*i face. 
•' Not Titan*! pencil e*er coi^d ao array, 
•* So fleece witL doodi the pare etherial space ; 
** Nor eooU it e*cr Mich meltiDg forms display, 
" Ai loow OD flowoy bn^ all fiacniihiiigly iiiy. 
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** Na, fair illonoos ! artfirl pbantouM^ no ! 

** My muse will not attempt youi fairy land : 

** She hat no colours, that like yoor*s can glow ; 

** To catch your Tivid tccoeti too gross her baod.*'* Q 

As a farther proof that the succession of our thoughts in dream- J^^^y^,^^ i 
ing is influenced by our prevailing habits of association, it may be ^ . n / 
remarked, that the scenes and occurrences which most frequently cA^^^Mn 
present themselves to the mind while we are asleep, are the scenes ^i^i^ixn^ ^ 
and occurrences of childhood and early youth. The facility of as-^ 
sociation is then much greater than in more advanced years ; and < ^ 
although, during the day, the memory of the events thus associated, ^^"^ 
may be banished by the objects and pursuits which press upon our- 
senses, it retains a more permanent hold of the mind than any of our 
subsequent acquisitions ; and, like the knowledge which we possess 
of our mother tongue, is, as it were, interwoven and incorporated 
with all its most essential habits. Accordingly, in old men, whose 
thoughts are, in a great measure, disengaged from the world, the 
transactions of their middle age, which once seemed so important, 
are often obliterated ; while the mind dwells, as in a dream, on the 
sports and the companions of their infancy. 4 

I shall only observe farther, on this head, that in our dreams, as ,/] 
well as when awake, we occasionally make use of words as an in* ^^^'^^ ^ 
strument of thought Such dreams, however, do not affect the mind -H^,^^,,,,^ u 
with such emotions of pleasure and of pain, as those in which the . f\ 
imagination is occupied with particular objects of sense. The effect '•^ ^••'-*^^ 
of philosophical studies, in habituating the mind to the almost con- 
stant employment of this instrument, and of consequence, its effect 
in weakening the imagination, was formerly remarked. If I am not 
mistaken, the influence of these circumstances may also be traced in 
the history of our dreams ; which, in youth, commonly involve, in a 
much gpreater degree, the exercise of imagination, and affect the 
mind with much more powerful emotions, than when we begin to 
employ our maturer faculties in more general and abstract specula- 
tions. 

From these different observations, we are authorized to conclude, 
that the same laws of association which regulate the train of our ^ 
thoughts, while we are awake, continue to operate during sleep. . ^ .' j 
1 now proceed to consider, how far the circumstances which discri-^^ ^^^ 
minate dreaming from our waking thoughts, correspond with those '^ ^^ Jf 
which might be expected to result fron^ the suspension of the influ- ^^^^^ / 
ence of the wiU. ^ ***V*^ 

1. If the influence of the will be suspended during sleep, all our e^ i^^ 
voluntary operations, such as recollection, reasoning, &c. must also 
be suspended. ^ 

That this really is the case, the extravagance and inconsistencji 
of our dreams are sufficient proofs. We frequently confound to- 
gether times and places the most remote from each other ; and, in 

• Ctftleof IndslsBee. 



^ 
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the course of the same dream, conceive the same person as existing 
in different parts of the world. Sometimes we imagine ourselTes 
conversing with a dead friend, without remembering the circum- 
stances of his death, although perhaps it happened but a few days 
before, and affected us deeply. All thi» proves clearly, that the 
subjects which then occupy our thoughts, are such as present them- 
selves to the mind spontaneously ; and that we have no power of 
employing our reason in comparing together the different parts of 
our dreams, or even of exerting an act of recollection, in order to 
' ascertain how far they are consistent and possible. 

The processes of reasoning, in which we sometimes fancy our- 

^ -ycn^^ ' selves to be engaged during sleep, furnish no exception to the fore- 

,y,,t_^^^ %fivtk% observatioB ; for although every such process, the first time 

y we form it, implies volition ; and, in particular, implies a recoliec- 

^ t^ vUa^ 11^^ Q^ ^lig premises, till we arrive at the conclusion ; yet when a 
J number of truths have been often presented to us as necessarily 

!C4 --^-^ o^' connected with each other, this series may afterwards pass through 

^^,,/td9^ (he mind, according to the laws of association, without any more 

activity on our part, than in those trains of thought which are the 
most loose and incoherent. Nor is this mere theory. I may ven- 
ture to appeal to the consciousness of every man accustomed to 
dream, whether his reasonings during sleep do not seem to be car- 
ried on wiftout any exertion of his will, and with a degree of faci- 
lity, of which he was never conscious while awake. Mr. Addison, 
in one of his Spectators, has made this observation ; and his testi- 
mony% in the present instance, is of the greater weight, that he had 
no particular theory on the subject to support. " There is not,'* 
(says he,) ^^ a more painful action of the mind than invention, yet 
^^ in dreams, it works with that ease and activity, that we are not 
^^ sensible when the faculty is employed. For instance, I believe 
'^ every one, some time or other, dreams that he is reading papers, 
^^ books, or letters ; in which case the invention prompts so readily, 
^ that the mind is imposed on, and mistakes its own suggestions for 
j '' the composition of another."* 

-• " 2. If the influence oi the will during sleep be suspended, the 

»»>^4*M « « mind will remain as passive, whHe its' thcjughts change from one 
^•fj subject to another, as it does during our waking hours, while difier- 

t4A>'**' '^^'y Jeut perceptible objeotsare presented to- our senses. 

yvyJJ^i u^-id' Of this passive state of the mind in our dreams, it is unnecessary 
to multiply proofs; as it has always been considered as one of the 

'.•■^^ ^ f^^'most extraordinary circumstances with which they are accompanied. 

y%A^ p%iF^ If our dreams, as Well as our waking thoughts, were subject to the 
will, is it net natufral to conclude, that, in the one case, as well a^ 
in the other, we would endeavour to banish, as much as we could, 
eii^ry idea which ha^ a- tendency to disturb us ; and 'detain those only 
wldc^ti^ found to be agreeable^ So far, however, is this power 
orveT' our draughts fihom being exen&ised, tfrat we are lirequefttljr 

•'I«r. 487. 
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oppressed, in spite of all our efforts to the contrary, with dreams 
which affect us wtih the most painful emotions. And, indeed, it is 
matter of vulgar remark, that our dreams are, in every case, involun- 
tary on our part ; and that they appear to be obtruded on us by 
some external cause. This fact appeared so unaccountable to the 
late Mr. Baxter, that it gave rise to his very whimsical theory, in 
which he ascribes dreams to ihe immediate influence of separate 
spirits on the mind. 

3. If the influence of the will be suspended during sleep, the P^yixx/yctU 
conceptions which we then form of sensible objects will be attended . yv/»^ 

with a belief of their real existence, as much as the perception of t^ ^^^i^t^^^vi 
the same objects is while we are awake. ^uttu*^*^^ ^ 

In treating of the power of Conception, I formerly observed, that . y .j 
our belief of the separate and independent existence of the objects ^^^^^ffj 
of our perceptions, is the result of experience ; which teaches us t^xt/V^C*^**-^^ 
that these perceptions do not depend on our will. If I open my v- ff{rL^ 
eyes, I cannot prevent myself from seeing the prospect before me. »^ 

The case is different with respect to our conceptions. While they 
occupy the mind, to the exclusion of every thing else, I endeavour- 
ed to shew, that they are always accompanied with belief; but as 
we can banish them from the mind, during our waking hours, at 
pleasure, and as the momentary belief which they produce, is 
continually checked by the surrounding objects of our perceptions, 
we learn to consider them as fictions of our own creation ; and, 
excepting in some accidental cases, pay no regard to them in the 
conduct of life. If the doctrine, however, formerly stated with 
respect to conception, be just, and if, at the same time, it be allow- 
ed, that sleep suspends the influence of the will over the train of 
our thoughts, we should naturally be led to expect, that the same 
belief which accompanies perception while we are awake, should 
accompany the conceptions which occur to us in our dreams. It ia 
scarcely necessary for me to remark, how strikingly this conclusion 
coincides with ackuowledged facts. 

May it not be considered as some confirmation of the foregoing ^^'^^«-v«-*^ 
doctrine, that when opiutti fails in producing complete sleep, it 
commonly produces one of the effects of sleep, by suspending the 
activity of the mind, and throwing it into a reverie ; and that while 
we are in this state, our conceptions frequently affect us nearly in 
the same manner, as if the objects conceived were present to our 
senses t* x 

Another circumstance with respect to our conceptions dxaxxig Cff\A>cx/yjUa 
sleep, deserves our notice. As the subjects which we then think ^ tjL/u ia 
Upon, occupy the mind exclusively; and as the attention is not**^ ^'^1^, 
diverted by the objects of our external senses, our conceptions must'^*^-^'"*^ ^*^<^ 
be proportionably lively and steady. Eveiy person knows how^^^jj^^^^^^ 
faint the conception is ; which we form of any thing, with our eyes ' 
open, ^ comparison of what we can form with our eyes shut : and 

* See the BaroD de ToTT*t Account of the Opium-takeri at Coottaotioople. 
VOL. I. 24 
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that, in proportion as we can suspend the exercise of all our other 
senses, the liveliness of our conception increases. To this cause is 
to be ascribed, in part, the effect which the dread of spirits in the 
dark has on some persons, who are fully convinced in speculation, 
that their apprehensions are soundless ; and to this also is owing 
the effect of anj accidental perception in giving them a momentary 



^^^^^^^/ relief from their terrours. Hence the remedy which nature points 
rv"y?j/ out to us, when we find ourselves overpowered by imagination. If 
AAkf^-^ ^ every thing around us be silent, we endeavour to create a noise, by 
^^.yticv'^. speaking aloud, or beating with our feet ; that is, we strive to divert 
the attention from the subjects of our imagination, by presenting an 
object to our powers of perception. The conclusion which 1 draw 
from these observations is, that, as there is no state of the body in 
which our perceptive powers are so totally unemployed as in sleep, 
it is natural to think, that the objects which we conceive or imagine, 
must then make an impression on the mind, beyond comparison 
greater, than any thing of which we can have experience while 
awake. 
From these principles may be derived a simple, and, I think, sa- 
Q tisfactory explanation of what some writers have represented as the 

^ _. most mysterious of all the circumstances connected with dreaming ; 
.4c«^t4^/t^y^^the inaccurate estimate we are apt to form of Time, while we are 
a^\^^/^ thus employed ;— an inaccuracy which sometimes extends so far, as 
to g^ve to a single instant the appearance of hours, or perhaps of 
tiyv^^"^^ ^ days. A sudden noise, for example, suggests a dream connected 
with that perception ; and, the moment afterwards, this noise has the 
effect of awaking us, and yet, during that momentary interval, a 
long series of circumstances has passed before the imagination. 
The story quoted by Mr. Addison* from the Turkish Tales, of the 
Miracle wrought by a Mahometan Doctor, to convince an infidel 
Sultan, is, in such cases, nearly verified. 
;J>^ The facts I allude to at present are generally explained by sup- 

J posing, that, in our dreams, the rapidity of thought is greater than 

{/LtMAMyy/^ while, we are awake ; but there is no necessity for having recourse 
^ ^ io such a supposition. The rapidity of thought is. at all times, such, 
Af>f<^LiA/ jjjj^^ jjj ^jjg twinkling of an eye, a crowd of ideas may pass before 
A^^'S\X\ ^*' *^ which it would require a long discourse to give utterance, 
/ J and transactions may be conceived, which it would require days to 

"^L^Wl/)^ realize. But, in sleep, the conceptions of the mind are mistaken 
for realities ; and therefore, our estimates of time will be formed, 
not according to our experience of the rapidity of thought, but ac- 
cording to our experience of the time requisite for reahzing what 
we conceive. Something perfectly analogous to this may be re- 
marked in the perceptions we obtain by the sense of sight. When 
I look into a shew-box, where the deception is imperfect, I see only 
a set of paltry daubings of a few inches diameter ; but, if the repre- 
sentation be executed with so much skill, as to convey to me the 

* Spictatob, Noi 94. 
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idea of a distant prospect, every object before me swells in its 
dimensions, in proportion to the extent of space which I conceive it 
to occupy, and what seemed before to be shut up within the limits 
of a small wooden frame, is magnified, in my apprehension, to an 
immense landscape of woods, rivers, and mountains. 

The phenomena which we have hitherto explained, take place 
when sleep seems to be complete ; that is, when the mind loses its 
influence over all those powers whose exercise depends on its will. 
There are, however, many cases in which sleep seems to be partial ; n"^ y-' y 
that is, when the mind loses its influence over some powers, and J ci^^^^^-^^^^ 
retains it over others. In the case of the somiaamhvXi^ it retains its ^/Cju^ 
power over the limbs, but it possesses no influence over its own 
thoughts, and scarcely any over the body, excepting those particular q 

members of it which are employed in walking. In madness, the (ypt^i^^*^ 
power of the will over the body remains undiminished, while its 
influence in regulating the train of thought is in a great measure 
suspended ; either in consequence of a particular idea, which 
engrosses the attention, to the exclusion of every thing else, and 
which we find it impossible to banish by our efibrts ; or in conse- 
quence of our thoughts succeeding each other with such rapidity, 
that we are unable to stop the train. In both of these kinds of 
madness, it is worthy of remark, that the conceptions oi imaginations 
of the mind becoming independent of our will, they are apt to be 
mistaken foi* actual perceptions, and to aflect us in the same manner. 

By means of this supposition of a partial sleep, any apparent ex- 
ceptions, which the history of dreams may afibrd to the general 
principles already stated, admit of an easy explanation. 

Upon reviewing the foregoing observations, it does not occur to 
me, that I have in any instance transgressed those rules of philoso- 
phizing, which, since the time of Newton, are commonly appealed 
to, as the tests of sound investigation. For, in the first place, I have 
not supposed any causes which are not known to exist ; and secondly, 
I have shewn, that the phenomena under our consideration are 
necessary consequences of the causes to which I have referred them. 
I have not supposed, that the mind acquires in sleep any new faculty 
of which we are not conscious while awake ; but only (what we 
know to be a fact) that it retains some of its powers, while the 
exercise of others is suspended : and I have deduced synthetically 
the known phenomena of dreaming, from the operation of a parti- 
cular class of our faculties, unconnected by the operation of another. 
I flatter myself, therefore, that this inquiry will not only throw some 
light on the state of the mind in sleep, but that it will have a ten- 
dency to illustrate the mutual adaptation and subseniency which 
exists among the different parts of our constitution, when we are in 
complete possession of all the faculties and principles which belong ^-. 

to our nature.* 

* 8ee Note (0.) 
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or TBI IRrLUINCI or AISOCUTIOII on THS IlfTSLLICTUAL AND 0;f THS ACTlVt 

POWIM. 

SECTION I. 

Of the lofioeoce of casual Auociatiooi oo our ■peciilatire Cooclusiom. 

1 HE Association of Ideas has a tendency to warp our speculative 
opinions chiefly in the three following ways : 

First, by blending together in our apprehensions things which 
are really distinct in their nature ; so as to introduce perplexity and 
errour into every process of reasoning in which they are involved. 

Secondly, by misleading us in those anticipations of the future 
from the past, which our constitution disposes us to form, and which 
are the great foundation of our conduct in life. 

Thirdly, by connecting in the mind erroneous opinions with truths 
which irresistibly command our assent, and which we feel to be of 
importance to human happiness. 

A short illustration of these remarks will throw light on the 
origin of various prejudices ; and may, perhaps, sqggest some prac- 
tical hints with respect to the conduct of the understanding. 

I. I formerly had occasion to mention several instances of very 
intimate associations formed between two ideas which have no neces- 
sary connexion with each other. One of the most remarkable is 
that, which exists in every person^s mind between the notions of 
colour and of extension. The former of these words expresses (at 
least in the sense in which we commonly employ it) a sensation in 
the mind ; the latter denotes a -quality of an external object ; so 
that there is, in fact, no more connexion between the two notions 
than between those of pain and of solidity ;* and yet, in consequence 
of our always perceiving extension, at the same time at which the 
sensation of colour is excited in the mind, we find it impossible to 
think of that sensation, without conceiving extension along with it 

Another intimate association is formed in every mind between the 
ideas of jpocc and of time. When we think of an interval of duratioOy 
we always Conceive it as something analogous to a line, and we apply 
the same language to both subjects. We speak of a Umg and short. 
time, as well of a long and short distance^ and we are not conscious 
of any metaphor in doing so. Nay, so very perfect does the ana- 
logy appear to us, that Boscovich mentions it as a curious circum- 

• See Note (P.) 
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stance, that extension should have three dimensions, and duratioa 
only one. 

This apprehended anal<^3;y seems to be founded wholly on an 
association between the ideas of spajce and of time, arising from our 
always measuring the one of these quantities by the other. We 
measure time bj motion, and motion by extension. In an hour, the 
hand of (he clock moves over a certain space ; in two hours, over 
double the space ; and so on. Hence the ideas of space and of time q 

become very intimately united, and we apply to the latter the words c>~ 

long and shorty before and afier^ in the same manner as to the former. ^ ^^^^ ^ 

The apprehended analogy between the relation which the dif- i 

ferent notes in the scale of music hear to each other, and the rela- t^A^*'^-^ ^ 
tion of superiority and inferiority, in respect of position, among (yf^xnA^ ^ 
material objects, arises also from an accidental association of ideas. '' 'jkif*^ 

What this association is founded upon, 1 shall not take upon me Y^'^^^^^ 
to determine ; but that it is the effect of accident, appears clearly i^&fi^^*^ 
from this, that it has not only been confined to particular ages and 
nations, but is the very reverse of an association which was once 
equally prevalent It is observed by Dr. Gregory, in the preface 
to his edition of Euclid^s works, that the more ancient of the Greek 
writers looked upon grave sounds as high, and acute ones as low ; 
and that the present mode of expression en that subject, was an in- 
novation introduced at a later period.* 

in the instances which have now been mentioned, our habit of 
combining the notions of two things becomes so strong, that we find 
it impossible to think of the one, without thinking at the same time 
of the other. Various other examples of the same species of com- 7 
bination, although, perhaps, not altogether so striking in degree, . '^' y 
might easily be collected from the 8i:£jects abput which our met»-^'^-^^^^ 
physical speculations are employed. The wmaXioM^ for instance, w^^w-^^j^^^ 
which are excited in the mind by external objects, and the pereip* p*^^f^^ 
tiotu of material qualities which follow these sensations, are to be 
chstingoished from each other only by long habits of patient redec* 
tion. A clear conception of this distinction may be regarded as the 
key to all Dr. Reid^s reasonings concerning the process of nature in 
perception ; and, till it has once been rendered familiar to the reader, 
a great part of his writings must appear unsatisfectory and obscure. 
— In truth, our progress in the philosophy of the hitman mind 
depends much more on that severe and jtiscrimina^g judgment, 
which enables us to separate ideas which nativre or habit have inti- 
mately condMned, than on acuteness of reasoning or fertility ^ ^yji^^tat/t^ 
invention. And hence it is, that metaphysical studies are the best ^7^/^ 
of all preparations for those pfaUosophical ptvsuits which relate to "S^oc^ 1^ 
the conduct of life. In none of these do ^e meet with casual ^^.. i>, , 
combinations so intimate and indissoluble as those which occur in 
metaphysics ; and he who has been accustomed to sveh discnmina- (x^^tA^'^^^ 
lions as this science requires^ wiU not eaa^ he imposed on by that LU^*^ - 

• See M«Ce (O.) 
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confusion of ideas, which warps the judgments of the multitude is 
moral, religious, and political inquiries. 

From che facts which have now heen stated, it is easy to conceive 
the manner in which the association of ideas has a tendency to 
mislead the judgment, in the first of the three cases already enu- 
merated. When two suhjects of thought are so intimately connect- 
ed together in the mind, that we find it scarcely posStblie to consider 
them apart, it must require no common eflforts of attention^ ^o co»n- 
diict any process of reasoning which relates to either. T formerly 
took notice of the errours to which we are exposed in consequence 
of the ambiguity of words; and of the necessity of frequently 
checking and correcting our general reasonings by means of parti- 
y . . cular examples ; but in the cases to which 1 allude at present, 
y%j(^is^UAAii *^®re is (if I may use the expression^ an ambiguity of things ; so 
Tf^l that even when the mind is occupiea about particulars, it finds it 
\ fhAyu\,i>i difficult to separate the proper objects of its attention from others 
V * with which it has been long accustomed to blend them. Thexases, 
^ indeed, in which such obstinate and invincible associations are 
"^ formed among different subjects of thought, are not very. numerous, 
and occur chiefly in our metaphysical researches ; but in every 
mind, casual combinations, of an inferior degree of strength, have 
an habitual effect in disturbing the intellectual powers, and are not 
to be conquered without persevering exertions, of which few men 
are capable. The obvious effects which this tendency to combina- 
tion produces on the judgment, in confounding together those ideas 
which it is the province of the metaphysician to distinguish, suffi- 
ciently illustrate the mode of its operation in those numerous in- 
stances, in which its influence, though not so complete and striking, 
is equally real, and far more dangerous. 

H. The association of ideas is a source of speculative errour, by 

misleading us in those anticipations of the future from the past, 

which are the foundation of our conduct in Ufe. 

y ;^ The great object of philosophy, as I have already remarked more 

&1/^ ^ than once, is to ascertain the laws which regulate the succession of 

rJ A ®^^"^^) hoUti in the physical and moral worlds, in order that when 

h^^^W<fJ^^n^ called upon to act in any particular combination of circumstances, 

f^fjy^^y/fitl^ ^^ ™8iy ^® enabled to anticipate the probable course of nature from 

^^^^ • our past experience, and to regulate our conduct accordingly. 

eiWi ^^y^i As a knowledge of the established connexions amongr events is 

' the foundation of sagacity and of skill, both in the practical arts, and 

in the conduct of life, nature has not only g^ven to all men a strong 

disposition to remark, with attention and curiosity, those phenomena 

which have been observed to happen nearly at the same time, but 

^ ^ has beautifully adapted to the uniformity of her own operations, the 

}>yjtm%jjt^ Isi^s of association in the human mind. By rendering camiguity in 

jV ' time one of the strongest of our associating principles, she has con- 

LfcwMfc-i-*' ^^ joined together in our thoughts, the same events which we have 

^^^^^^found conjoined in our experience, and has thus accommodated 

f^^ /*^*^^ ^(without any effort on our part) the order of our ideas to that scene 

yM- ^M^\xi which we are destined to act. 



V*''*^ 
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J 
The degree of experience which is necessary for the pceserra- ^VjA^^ 
tion of our animal existence, is acquired by all men without any par- shiu^/ 
ticular efforts of study. The laws of nature, which it is most mate- ^^''^^^'**^ ***" 
rial for us to know, are exposed to the immediate observation Q>i cfi'^oX'. •c^ti^ 
our senses, and establish, by means of the principle of association, b6e#vf«, ht^^-c^ 
a corresponding order in our thoughts, long before the dawn of ' 

reason and reflection ; or at least long before that period o^ child- 
hood, to which our recollection afterwards extends. 

This tendency of the mind to associate together events which 
kave been presented to it nearly at the same time, although, on the 
whole, it is attended with infinite advantages, yet, like many other 
principles of our nature, may occasionally be a source of inconve- 
nience, unless we avail ourselves of our reason and of our expe- . 
rience in keeping it under proper regulation. Among the various [ 
phenomena which are continually passing before iis, there is a great 
proportion, whose vicinity in time does not indicate a constancyof 
conjunction ; and unless we be careful to make the distinction be* 
tween these two classes of connexions, the order of our ideas will 
be apt to correspond with the one as well as with the other, and ^ 

our unenlightened experience of the past, will fill the mind, in^ jhL^^jUAAi 
numberless instances, with vain expectations, or with groundless ^^V*'**^^^'^^^ 
alarms, concerning the future. This disposition to confound together C^' C'^^^^^-^ 
accidental and permanent connexions, is one great source of popular (f^^o^^v^vt^^i^ 
superstitions. Hence the regard which is paid to unluck^^ ^^y?j to l,,*/^^**-'*^*'' 
un]ucky_ colours, and to the influence of the planets ]' appreHensions 
which render human life, to Khatiy, a continued series of absurd ter- 
rours. Lucretius compares them to those which children feel, 
from an idea of the existence of spirits in the dark : 

** Ac velati piiPri trepidant, atque omnia ciecu 
** In t^orbri* oietuont, sic om in luce tioipmui, 
** Interdom nihilo quae rant metuenda magii.** 

Such spectres can be dispelled by the light of philosophy only ; 14 ^^^ sC*^^ 
which, by accustoming us to trace established connexions, teaches /y^ >y*^^ii* 
us to despise those which are casual ; and, by giving a proper /"^"^ 
direction to that bias of the mind which is the foundation of super- 
stition, prevents it from leading us astray. 

In Uie instances which we have now been considering, events 
come to be combined together in the mind, merely from the acci- 
dental circumstance of their contiguity in time, at the moment when 
we perceived them. Such combinations are confined, in a g^at 
measure, to uncultivated and unenlightened minds, or to those indi- 
viduals, who, from nature or education, have a more than ordinary 
facility of association. But there are other accidental combinations, ^^^^^^ c^^^aa^ 
which are apt to lay hold of the most vigorous understandings ; and^^^^^*\ 
from which, as they are the natural and necessary result of a limit- ^^'^^^ ^^'^*-^^^*^ 
ed experience, no superiority of intellect is sufficient to preserve a Af-.^^^o^^ *^ 
philosopher, in the infancy of physical science. o^^p^^ ..».w«Xwi^ 
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^ As the connexions among physical events are discovered to ns by 

.0 i^^ experience alone, it is evident, that when we see a phenomenon 

CK^ d-c^iAyUc^ preceded by a number of different circnrostances, it is impossible for 

^ cU^ti^' va to determine, by any reasoning a priori^ which of these circum- 

j^Ji^,/L4.i U^**' stances are to be regarded as the constant^ and which as the acct- 

. /_^. dental., antecedents of the effect. If, in the course of our expe- 

■^^"^^ ' rienoe, the same combination of circumstances is always exhibited 

-^^c-Hr*^ ^7 to us without any alteration, and is invariably followed, by the same 

c^^-vwut/w result, we must for ever remain ignorant, whether this result be 

^^'^W connected with the whole combination, or with one or more of the 

' A*m£l^ circumstances combined ; and therefore, i£we are a nxious, upon any 

occasion, to pro duce a similar effect, the^onTy rule tEat we can fot 
'^ low with perfect security. Is fo Imitate in every particular circuni- 
Btance the combination which we have seen. It is only where we 
have an opportunity of separating such circumstances from each 
other ; of combining them variously together ; and of observing the 
effects which result from these different experiments, that we can 
ascertain, with precision, the general laws of nature, and strip phy- 
sical causes of their accidental and unessential concomitants. 

To illustrate th^s by an example. Let us suppose that a savage, 
' ^^ #bo, in a particular instance, had found himself relieved of some 

^J^ bodily indisposition by a draught of cold water, is a second time 

f ^A'^u-e^^^ afflicted with a similar disorder, and is desirous to repeat the same 

remedy. With the limited degree of experience which we have 
here supposed him to possess, it would be impossible for the acutest 
philoflopher, in his situation, to determine, whether the cure was 
owing to the water which was drunk, to the cup in which it was con- 
tained, to the fountain from which it was taken, to the particular 
day of the month, or to the particular age of the moon. In order, 
therefore, to ensure the success of the remedy, he will veiy natu- 
rally, and very wisely, copy, as far as he can recollect, every cir- 
cumstance which accompanied the first application of it He will 
make use of the same cup, draw the water from the same fountain, 
hold his body in the same posture, and turn his face in the same 
direction ; an^ thus all the accidental circumstances in which the 
first experiment was made, will come to be associated equally in his 
mind with the effect produced. The fountain from which the water 
#as drawn, will be considered as possessed of particular virtues ; 
and the cup from which it was drunk, will be set apart from vulgar 
uses, for the sake of those who may afterwards have occasion to 
apply the remedy. It is the enlargement of experience alone, and 
not any progress in the art of reasoning, which can cure the minid 
of tbese associations, and free the practice of medicine from those 
superstitious observancesi with whi^h we always find encumbered 
•Bioiig nide nations. 

Many instances of this species of superstition might be produced 
f - ' from the works of philosophers who have fiourished in more en- 

2^ if^s.<4>4^ lightened ages. In particular, maay might be produced from the 
'^«.«f««4/^!ltl&»J'7ritings of those physical inquirers who immediately succeeded to 
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Lord Bacon ; and who, conyinced by his arg'uments, of the folly of 
all reasonings a priori^ concerning the laws of nature, were fre^ 
qnently apt to run into the opposite extreme, by recording every 
circumstance, even the most ludicrous, and the most obviously in- 
essential, which attended their experiments.* 

The observations which have been hitherto made, relate entirely 
to associations founded on c asual c ombinations of material obj ects^ 
o r of ph ysical events. The ^ects wMcl these assocTaCohTproduce 
on tne undersfa'ndlng, and which are so palpable that they cannot 
fail to strike the most careless observer, will prepare the reader for 
the remarks I am now to make, on some analogous prejudices, which ^ ^ 
warp our opinions on still more important subjects. ^ 

As the established laws of the material world, which have been "^cfA^^^^Ctn^ t 
exhibited to our senses from our infancy, gradually accommodate to y-_ 
themselves the order of our thoughts, so the most arbitrary and*'**^''^^/^ 
capricious institutions and customs, by along and constant and ex- t-w* -y' wi.^ 
elusive operation on t¥e mind, acquire such an influence in forming^ ;^ 
the intellectual habits, that every deviation from them not only pro- . ' . 

duces surprise, but is apt to excite sentiments of contempt and of**'**^*^ ^** 
ridicule. A p erson who has never extended his views beyond that ^d yu^^^^i/tCi^ 
society of which he himself is a member, is apt to consider many ' 
peculiarities in the manners and customs of his countrymen as found- 
ed on the universal principles of the human constitution ; and when 
he hears of other nations, whose practices in similar cases are dif- j^ 
ferent, he is apt to censure them as unnatural, and to despise them ^ j 
as absurd. There are two classes of men who have more particu- -^^^^ c<4m^ 
larly been charged with this weakness ; those who are placed at the^^r*-*-*^ ua 
bottom, and those who have reached the summit of the scale of /^^^ 4d fk^ 
refinement ; the former from ignorance, and the latter from national^'^ 
vanity. 

For curing this class of prejudices, the obvious expedient which 
nature points out to us, is to extend our acquaintance with human ^ 
affairs, either by means of books, or of personal observation. The (^Ayy^fc^ "^ 
effects of travelling, in enlarging and enlightening the mind, are . f 
obvious to our daily experience; and similar advantages may be*^*^/^/^ 
derived (although, perhaps, not in an equal degree) from a careful iWm^^ 
study of the manners of past ages or of distant nations, as they are f 
described by the historian. In making, however, these attempts for 
our intellectual improvement, it is of the utmost consequence to us 
to vary, to a considerable degree, the ob^cts of our attention ; in 
order to prevent any danger of our acquiring an exclusive preference 
for the caprices of any one people, whose political situation, or 
whose moral character, may attach us to them as faultless models 

• The reader will scarcely believe, that the following core for a dytcnlprr, ii copied 
iKthafiin from the works of Mr. Boyle : 

^ Take the thi^h-bone of a baoged niao, (perhaps auolher may serve, but this was still 
made use of,^ c^lciae it to whitenem, and having purged the patient with an antiinoninl 
nedicine, give him one dram of this white powder for one do«e, in some good cordial, 
whether conserve or rKjuor." 

VOL. I. 25 
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for our imitation. The same weakness and yersatility of mind, the 
luvvAi^ ^ same facility of association, which, in the case of a person who has 
^ ^ f/' never extended his views beyond his own community, is a source of 
a^4h^^ ^- national prejudice and of national bigotry, renders the mind, when 
:^ V- ^a^' forced into new situations, easily susceptible of other prejudices no 
Q ' less capricious ; and frequently prevents the time, which is devoted 

"^^ to travelling, or to study, from being subservient to any better pur- 

pose, than an importation of foreign fashions, or a still more ludi- 
crous imitation of ancient follies. 
3v The philosopher whose thoughts dwell habitually, not merely 

» C^fi^a^fiu/ii/t J^?^^ ^^*^ ^®9 ^^ ^^^^ ^*s been, but upon what is best and most ex- 
*pedient for mankind, who, to the study of books, and the observa- 
M.cv^ ^vtn^ tion of manners, has added a careful examination of the principles 
M ij ®^ ^^® human constitution, and of those which ought to regulate the 

m\ TWMy^ social order, is the only person who is effectually secured against 
*^A^»«-*i*-f. both the weaknesses which I have described. By learning to sepa- 
rate what is essential to morality and to happiness, from those adven- 
titious trifles which it is the province of fashion to direct, he is 
equally guarded against the follies of national prejudice, and a weak 
deviation, in matters of indifference, from established ideas. Upon 
his mind, thus occupied with important subjects of reflection, the 
fluctuating caprices and fashions of the times lose their influence ; 
while accustomed to avoid the slavery of local and arbitrary habits, 
he possesses, in his own genuine simplicity of character, the same 
power of accommodation to external circumstances, which men of 
the world derive from the pliability of their taste, and the versati- 
lity of their manners. As the order, too, of his ideas is accommo- 
dated, not to what is casually presented from without, but to his own 
systematical principles, his associations are subject only to those slow 
/Lji^^^x.^^..^ ^^^ pleasing changes which arise from his growing light and im* 
j^^^ proving reason ; and, in such a period of the world as the present, 

«*" AM^-C'V^ when the press not only excludes the possibility of a permanent re- 
trogradation in human affairs, but operates with an irresistible though 
gradual progress, in undermining prejudices and in extending the 
triumphs of philosophy, he may reasonably indulge the hope, that 
society will every day approach nearer and nearer to what he 
wishes it to be. A man of such a character, instead of looking back 
on the past with regret, finds himself (if I may use the expression) 
^ ^^. more at home in the world, and more satisfied with its order, the 
longer he lives in it. The melancholy contrasts which old men are 
sometimes disposed to state, between its condition, when they are 
about to leave it, and that in which they found it at the commence- 
ment of their career, arise, in most cases, from the unlimited influ- 
ence which in their early years they had allowed to the fashions of 
the times, in the formation of their characters. How different from 
those sentiments and prospects which dignified the retreat of Turgot, 
and brightened the declining years of Franklin ! 

The querulous temper, however, which is incident to old men, 
although it renders their manners disagreeable in the intercourse of 
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social life, is by no means the most contemptible form in which the joiU^j^jL^ 
prejudices 1 have now been describmg may display their influence. 
Such a temper indicates at least a certain degree of observation, infr^-^-rw.^ i 
marking the vicissitudes of human affairs, and a certain degree of ^^ ^^^,t5vi 
sensibility in early life, which has connected pleasing ideas with the ^ v / 
scenes of infancy and youth. A very great proportion of mankind tt**'*'^^ (f 
are, in a great measure, incapable either of the one or of th^ other ; fh^^^^ ^t^ 
and, suffering themselves to be carried quietly along with the . ^ • 
stream of fashion, and finding their opinions, and their feelings ^^J^^^*** 
always in the same relative situation to the fleeting objects around 
them, are perfectly unconscious of any progress in their own ideas, 
or of any change in the manners of their age. Jn vain the philo- 
sopher reminds them of the opinions they yesterday lield ; and fore- 
warns them, from the spirit of the times, of those which they are 
to hold tormorrow. The opinions of the present moment seem to 
them to be inseparable from their constitution ; and when the pros- 
pects are realized, which they lately treated as chimerical, their 
minds are so gradually prepared for the event, that they behold it 
without any emotions of wonder or curiosity, and it is to the philo- 
sopher alone, by whom it was predicted, that it appears to furnish a 
subject worthy of future reflection. 

The prejudices to which the last observations relate, have their a ^ ^ ^^ 
origin in that disposition of our nature, which accommodates the ^^^ 
order of our ideas, and our various intellectual habits, to whatever ^^ t/c^, 
appearances have been long and familiarly presented to the mind. iL^^^^^Ji^A 
But there are other prejudices, which, by being intimately asso- '/^ 
dated with the essential principles of our constitution, or with the 
original and universal laws of our belief, are incomparably more in- 
veterate in their nature, and have a far more extensive influence on 
human character and happiness. ^ 

III. The manner in which the association of ideas operates in Lj^^t^t^ 
producing this third class of our speculative crrours, may be con- . . 
ceived, in part, from what was formerly said concerning the super- 1'^**^***'^^ 
stitious observances, which are mixed with the practice of medicine of 0^^^ 
among rude nations. As all the different circumstances which accom- jL^u^ 
panied the first adminiiTfafibn of a remedy, come to be considered 'Y^y 
as essential to its future success, and are blended together in our'^'*'^**^ 
conceptions, without any discrimination of their relative importance, •^^^y^'^ ' 
so, whatever tenets and ceremonies we have been taught to connect 
with the religious creed of our infancy, become almost a part of our 
constitution, by being indissolubly united with truths which are essen- 
tial to happiness, and which we are led to reverence and toiove by 
all the best dispositions of the heart. The astonishment which the ^- (" 
peasant feels, when he sees the rites of a religion different 7rom his 
own, is not less great than if he saw some flag7*ant breach of the 
moral duties, or some direct act of impiety to tiod ; nor is it easy 
for him to conceive, that there can be any thing worthy in a mind 
which treats with indifference, what awakens in his own breast all 
its best and sublimest emotions. ^^ Is it possible,^' (says the old and 
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expiring Bramin, in one of MarmontePs tales, to the young English 
officer who had saved the hfe of his daughter,) ^^ is it possible, that 
^' he to whose compassion I owe the preservation of my child, and 
'^ who now soothes mj last moments with the consolations of pietj, 
-/ /^ .«^ ^' should not believe in the god Vittnou^ and his nine metamorphoses !" 
n^AjA^ti^ What has now been said on the nature of rehgious superstition, 

>.«^^cx^ may be applied to many other subjects. In particular, it may be 
. (/ ' y J applied to those political prejudices which bias the judgment even 
v<**^^fl^^ /p of enlightened men, in all countries of the world. 

How deeply rooted in the human frame are those important 
principles, which interest the good man in the prosperity of the 
world, and more especially in the prosperity of that beloved com- 
^ J munity to which he belongs! How small, at the same time, is the 
number of individuals who, accustomed to contemplate one modifi- 
cation alone of the social order, are able to distinguish the circum- 
stances which are essential to human happiness, from those which 
are indifferent or hurtful I In such a situation, ho w nat ural is it_ for_a 
man of benevolence, to acquire an indiscriminate anfs^erstitiqus 
• veneraTibn for all the institutions under which he hasjbeen educat- 
ed ; as these institutions, however capricious and absurd in them- 
seTves, are not only familiarized by habit to all his thoughts and 
feehngs, but are consecnited in his mind by an indissoluble associa- 
tion with duties which nature recommends to his affections, and 
which reason commands him to fulfil. It is on these accounts that 
H a superstitious zeal against innovation both in religfion and politics, 
where ills evidently grafted on piety to God, and good-will to man- 
kind, however it may excite the sorrow of the more enlightened 
philosopher, is justly entitled, not only to his indulgence, but to his 
esteem and affection. 

The repaarks which have been already made, arc sufficient to 
J • shew, how necessary it is for us, in the formation of our philosophi- 

■jf ^^A^**" ^^' principles, to examine with care all those opinions which, in our 
*t^ ^y. ^(fj^ early years, we have imbibed from our instructers ; or which are 
JJ connected with our own local situation. Nor does the universality 

*^^/*f^ty *^* of an opinion among men who have received a similar education, 
.vt^t^^-c^/. afford any presumption in its favour ; for however great the defer- 
ence is, which a wise man will always pay to common belief, upon 
^t those subjects which have employed the unbiassed reason of mankind, 

K/ i*/^**^ he certainly owes it no respect, in so far as he suspects it to be in- 
. ' • ffuenced by fashion or authority. Nothing can be more just than 
■^W^ «M^ ^|jg observation of Fontenellcj that " the number of those who be- 
-^,3&M^" lieve in a system already established in the world, does not, in the 
/ " least, add to its credibility ; but that the number of those who 

" doubt of it, has a tendency to diminish it." 

The same remarks lead, upon the other hand, to another conclu- 
, sion of still greater importance ; that, notwithstanding the various 
tit^^JfU* false opinions which are current in the world, there are some truths 
w^«K.A/(J^ which are inseparable from the human understanding, and by means 
f^ ^ ^ /-> of which, the errours of education, in most instances, are enabled 
^ /H-c^^ fo take hold of our beUef 
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A weak mind, unaccustomed to reflection, and which has passive- 
ly derived its most important opinions from habit or from authority, 
when, in consequence of a more enlarged intercourse with the 
world, it finds, that ideas which it had been taught to regard as sa- 
cred, are treated by enlightened and worthy men with ridicule, is 
apt to lose its reverence for the fundamental and eternal truths on 
which these accessory ideas are grafted, and easily falls a prey to q 

that sceptical philosophy, which teaches, that all the opinions, and ^^. 
all the principles of action by which mankind are governed, may be^^/«^^u««% t**^ 
traced to the influence of education and example. Amidst the i^A- / y^^^./«^ 
nite variety of forms, however, which our versatile nature assumes, ^J'*''^^ ^ 
it cannot fail to strike an attentive observer, that there are certain ^''^*'*'*' c^v*v^ 
indelible featu res common to them all. In on e situation, we find ^ sutA^. 
good men attached t6~~a republican form ot^ government ; in another, 
to^ monarchy ; but in all situations, wc find them devoted to the 
service of their country and of mankind, and disposed to regard, 
with reverence and love, the most absurd and capricious institutions 
which custom has led them to connect with the order of society. 
Xbe_diflerent appearancesitheje/orej which the political opinions -- 
and the poirHcal conduct of men exhibit, while they demonstrate to 
what a wonderful degree human nature may be influenced by situa- 
tion and by early instruction, evincejjie exis^^^^ of some common — 
andj)riginaj^^princi£[les, which fit it for tKe political union, and illus- 
trate the uniform operation of those laws of association, to which, 
in all the stages of society, it is equally subject. . 

Similar observations are applicable, and, indeed, in a still more $%^ ^^t^^/w^ 
striking degree, to the opinions of mankind on the important ques- ^ t^^A^ ^^ < 
tions of reUgion and morality. The variety of systems which they / ^ 

have formed to themselves concerning these subjects, has often ex-^^****^*'*'^*^ / 
cited the ridicule of the sceptic and the libertine ; but if, on the one ^yru^^ ^^ -ua^ 
hand, this variety shews the folly of bigotry, and the reasonable- ^^^^6 ^ ny^ 
ness of mutual indulgence, the curiosity which has led men in cveiy f^^^/yr. 
situation to such speculations, and the influence which their conclu- ^^^ q^mAa^ 
sions, however absurd, have had on their character and their happi- 
ness, prove, no less clearly, on the other, that there must be some 
principles from which they all derive their origin; and invite the 
philosopher to ascertain what are these original and immutable . 
laws of the human mind. ^ 

^^ Examine^' (says Mr. Hume) ^^ the religious principles which 
^^ have prevailed in the world. You will scarcely be persuaded, 
^' that they are any thing but sick men's dreams ; or, perhaps, will 
^^ regard them more as the playsome whimsies of monkies in human 
^^ shape, than the serious, positive, dogmatical asseverations of a 
^^ being, who dignifies himself with the name of rational.'^ — ^^ To 
'^ oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble maxims as 
^^ these, that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be ; 
^^ that the whole is greater than a part ; that two and three make 
^^ five ; is pretending to stop the ocean with a bnlrush." But what 
is the inference to which we are led by these obsenrationB ? Is it^ 
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(to use the words of this ingenious writer,) '* that the whole is a 

^^ riddle, an aenig^a, an inexplicable mystery ; and that doubt, ud- 

*'*' certainty, and suspense, appear the only result of our most acco- 

'^ rate scrutiny concerning this subject V^ Or should not rather the 

melancholy histories which he has exhibited of the follies and 

caprices of superstition, direct our attention to those sacred and 

indelible characters on the human mind, which all these penrer- 

sions of reason are unable to obliterate ; like that image of himself. 

which Phidias wished to perpetuate, by stamping it so deeply on the 

buckler of his Minerva ; ^^ ut nemo delere posset aut divellere, qui 

/Q '^ totam statuam non imminueret.'^* In truth, the more strange the 

. ^ z. contradictions, and the more ludicrous the ceremonies to which the 

wJi/'^^i'**^!^ pride of human reason has thus been reconciled, the stronger is our 

^.tJif^Cuiir cvi^lcnce that rehgion has a foundation in the nature of man. When 

the greatest of modem philosophers declares, that ^^ he would 
<**«' (^ rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and 
^ fiA'vyJ^ ^^ ^^ Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without mind ;^^t he 
/ has expressed the same feeling, which, in all ages and nations, has 

"^^^^ led good men, unaccustomed to reasoning, to an implicit faith in the 
^•^[^^^^^^creed of their infancy ; — a feeling which affords an evidence of the 

existence of the Deity, incomparably more striking, than if, unmix- 
^ ry^' ed with errour and undebased by superstition, this most important 
J of all principles had commanded the universal assent of mankind. 

Where are the other truths, in the whole circle of the sciences, 
which are so essential to human happiness, as to procure an easy 
access, not only for themselves, but for whatever opinions may hap- 
pen to be blended with them ? Where are the truths so venerable 
and commanding, as to impart their own sublimity to every trifling 
memorial which recalls them to our remembrance ; to bestow so- 
lemmty and elevation on every mode of expression by which they 
are conveyed ; and which, in whatever scene they have habitually 
occupied the thoughts, consecrate every object which it presents to 
our senses, and the very giround we have been accustomed to tread ? 
To attempt to weaken the authority of such impressions, by a de- 
tail of the endless variety of forms, which they derive from casual 
associations, is surely an employment unsuitable fo tfate; dignity of 
philosophy. To the vulgar, it may be amusing, in this, as in other 
instances, to indulge their wonder at what is new or uncommon ; 
but to the philosopher it belongs to perceive, under all these various 
' disguises, the workings of the same common nature ; and in the 
superstitions of Egypt, no less than in the lofly visions of Plato, to 
recogpaize the existence of those moral ties which unite the heart 
tii man to the Author of his beinji;. 

* (That no one mi^ht be able to erste it, without injartog the whole itatue.) Select 
Biicounes by Joba Smith, p. 1 19. Cambridgp, 1673. 

f Lord Bacon, io bis fiirayi. 
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SECTION II. 

Influence oT the Anociatioo of Ideal oo our JodgmrDtt in Matters of Tute. 

The very general observations which I am to make in this Sec- ^^ 

tion, do not presuppose anj particular theory concerning the nature a^j^M^f^ /^^^^ 
of Taste. It is sufficient for my purpose to remark, that Taste is ..^.J-^-Uj^^ 
not a simple and original faculty, but a power gradually formed by ^^^^ ^v^p*'^^ 
experience and observation. It implies, indeed, as its ground-work, L^^^^ 0^^" 
a certain degree of natural sensibility ; but it implies iJso the ezer? -^ yjfh^ 
cise of the judgment ; and is the slow result of an attentive exami- V^^^ / 
nation and comparison of the agreeable or disagreeable effects pro- 
duced on the mind by external objects. 

Such of my readers as are acquainted with '^ An Essay on the 
^^ Nature and principles of Taste,'^ lately published by Mr. Alison, 
will not be surprised that I decline t^e discussion of a subject which 
he has treated with so much ingenuity and elegance. ^ 

The view which was formerly given of the process, by which (f ^j 
the general laws of the material world are investigated, and which •//i^***'*^*'^***' ^ 
I endeavoured to illustrate by the state of medicine among TvA^f^j/^ l^tMAZ^ 
nations, is strictly applicable to the history of Taste. That certain ^ 'J ' 4, ^.^^^ 
objects are fitted to give pleasure, and others disgust, to the mind, *T ^ *^**^ 
we know from experience alone ; and it is impossible for us, by any ^y% pi*- ^ ^£suu 
reasoning a priori^ to explain how the pleasure or the pain is pro- ^ ^^^^^^jyt*^ 
duced. In tne works of nature we find, in many instances, Beauty / 
and Sublimity involved among circumstances, which are either in* 
different, or which obstruct the general effect : and it is only by a 
train of experiments, that we can separate those circumstances from 
the rest, and ascertain with what particular qualities the pleasing C\ 

effect is connected. Accordingly^_ the inexperienced artist^ whenjll^ ' 
he copies Nature, will copy her servilely, that he may Be certain 
of securing the pleasing effect ; and the beauties of his perform- 
ance will be encumbered with a number of superfluous or of dis- 
agreeable concomitants. Experience and observation alone can • 
enable him to make this discrimination, to exhibit the principles of 
beauty pure and unadulterated, and to form a creation of his own, - 
more faultless than ever fell under the observation of his senses. 

This analogy between the progress of Taste from rudeness to ^k>- Cfi^o^^A^ 
refinement, and the progress of physical knowledge from the super- z^, ii,,.«<yv-J^ 
stitions of a savage tribe, to the investigation of the laws of nature, *^' f*"^^ 
proceeds on the supposition, that, as in the material world, ihere^iif^iU'f^J^ 
are general facts, beyond which philosophy is unable to proceed, i^^^^^ ^<iu,p»^ 
so, in the constitution of man, there is an inexplicable adaptation of j . - 

the mind to the objects with which his faculties are conversant ; in ^^M/^t^ ^ Mam 
consequence of which, these objects are fitted to produce agreeable ./>. <^j,,J,^^ 
or disagreeable emotions. In both cases, reasoning may be em-'^ 1 f*Tv 
ployed with propriety to refer particular phenomena to general a1^ '/^iM^^ ^>^ft4^ 



' principles ; but in both cases, we must at last arrive at principle? ^t^^^oMtr* 
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of which no account can be given, but that such is the will of our 
Maker. 

A great part, too, of the remarks which were made in the last 
Section on the origin of popular prejudices, may be applied to ex- 
plain the influence of casual associations on Taste ; but these re- 
marks do not so completely exhaust the subject, as to supersede 
the necessity of farther illustration. In matters of Taste, the effects 
^ which we consider, are produced on the Mind itself; and are accom- 

panied either with pleasure or with pain. Hence the tendency to 
uuAoC ^H^: casual association is much stronger than it commonly is with respect 
A*^ 6 *^ physical events ; and when such associations are once formed, 
j^A^ . as they do not lead to any important inconvenience, similar to those 
/^^#tXu *^- which result from physical mistakes, they are not so likely to be 
//> ^Jg^ corrected by mere experience, unassisted by study. To this it is 
'^r^ y owing, that the influence of association on our judgments concem- 

0u« K* ^fA^' iog beauty and deformity, i^ still more remarkable than on our 
mjL ljua,*0jL speculative conclusions ; a circumstance which has led some philo- 
*^7^ •^ sophers to suppose, that association is sufficient to account for the 

(4/^.««« w A^*- origin of these notions, and that there is no such thing as a standard 
v% -c^M^^^ of Taste, founded on the principles of the human constitution. But 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ this is undoubtedly pushing the theory a great deal too far. The 

association of ideas can never account for the origin of a new no- 
tion, or of a pleasure essentially different from all the others which 
we know. It may^ indeed, enable us to conceive how a thing, in- 
different inTtself, may become a source of pleasure, by being con- 
nected in the mind with something else which is naturally agreea- 
ble, but it presupposes, in every instance, the existence of those 
notions and those feelings which it is its province to combine : in so 
much that, I apprehend, it will be found, wherever association pro- 
duces a change in our judgments on matters of Taste, it does so, by 
co-operating with some natural principle of the mind, and implies 
the existence of certain original sources of pleasure and uneasiness. 
^ A mode of dress, which at first appeared awkward, acquires, in a 

* ^ ' few weeks or months, the appearance of elegance. By being ac- 

*' customed to see it worn by those whom we consider as models of 

Taste, it becomes associated with the agreeable impressions which 
we receive from the ease and grace and refinement of their man- 
ners. When it pleases by itself, the effect is to be ascribed, not to 
the object actually before us, but to the impressions with which it 
has been generally connected, and which it naturally recalls to the 
mind. 
"\ This observation points out the cause of the perpetual vicissi- 

' Ij- i tudes in dress, and in every thing whose chief recommendation 
A^A^^^i^^wp^^ arises from fashion. It is evident that as far as the agreeable effect 
y J of an ornament arises from association, the effect will continue only 

J-^iAniiAyO^ while it is confined to the higher orders. When it is adopted by 
•^^the multitude, it not only ceases to be associated with ideas of taste 
\**^^^'*'*'^p**^^and refinement, but it is associated with ideas of affectation, absurd 
^ A^^ • imitation, and vulgarity. It is accordingly laid aside by the higher 
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orders, who studiously avoid every circumstance in external appear- 
ance, which is debased by low and common use ; and they are led 
to exercise their invention in the introduction of some new peculiari- 
ties, which first become fashionable, then common, and last of all, / i .■ > 
are abandoned as vulgar. y *' 

It has been oflen remarked, that after a certain period in the 
progress of society, the public Taste becomes corrupted ; and the 
different productions of the fine arts begin to degenerate from that 
simplicity, which they had attained in their state of greatest perfec* 
tion. One reason of this decline is suggested by the foregoing ob- 
servations. 

From the account which has been given of the natural progress 
of Taste in separating the genuine principles of beauty from super- 
fluous and from offensive concomitants, it is evident, that there is^a 
limit, beyond which the love of simplicity cannot be carried. No 
bounds, indeed, can be set to the creations of genius ; but as this 
quality occurs seldom in an eminent degree, it commonly happens, a 

that ^ter a period of great refinement of Taste, men begin to gra- ^ y 

tify their love of variety, by adding superfluous circumstances to the 14-0^ ^^ 
finished models exhibited by their predecessors, or by making other 
trifling alterations in them, with a view merely of diversifying the 
effect. These additions and alterations, indifferent, perhaps, " or 
even in some degree offensive in themselves, acquire soon a borrow- 
ed beauty, from the connexion in which we see them, or from the 
influence of fashion : the same cause which at first produced them, 
continues perpetually to increase their number ; and Taste returns 
to barb;»rism, by almost the same steps which conducted it to per- 
fection. 

The truth of these remarks will appear still more striking to *) 
those who consider the wonderful effect which a writer of splendid sj^^^ ^^,^ 
genius, but of incorrect taste, has in misleading the public judgment. *^if . - 
The peculiarities of such an author are consecrated by the con-<j/^ uru^^ 
nexion in which we see them, and even please, to a certain degree, 'w^Q J ^ 
when detached from the excellencies of his composition, by recall- z^*! o 
ing to us the. agreeable impressions with which they have beeo^^4<^<^N.4#vi« 
formerly associated. How many imitations have we seen of the f^^jQ^ 
affectations of Sterne, by men who were unable to copy his beau- 
ties ? And yet these imitations of his defects ; of his abrupt manner ; ^^ 
of his minute specification of circumstances ; and even of his dashes, .^U^v^*'*^ 
produce, at first, some effect on readers of sensibility, but of uncul- 
tivated taste, in consequence of the etquisite strokes of the pathe- 
tic, and singular vein of humour, with which they are united in the 
•riginal. 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that the circumstances 
which please, in the objects of Taste, are of two kinds : First, those ^<'*^ u^*^^ 
which are fitted to please by nature, or by associations which all^^i^'<i<4t' 
mankind are led to form by their common condition ; and Secondly, *'" -^-i^ 
those which please in consequence of associations arising from local ^ ^/^ 
and accidental circumstances. Hence, there are two kinds of Taste : T^a.^**' ** 
VOL. I. 26 



5.^^. 
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the oiie enabling us to jodge of those beauties which have a foan- 

dation in the human constitution ; the other, of such objects as deriye 

their principal recommendation from the influence of fashion. 

^ ' n These two kinds of Taste are not always united in the same 

£»^ 2. K-*^ * person : indeed, I am inclined to think, that they are united but 

'{oif^^'i^- rarely. The perfection of the one depends much upon the degree 

• y.4 in which we are able to free the mind from the influence of casual 

-►w <4^vM/^ associations ; that of the other, on the contrary, depends on a 

. f ryu/\A^y*^ facility of association which enables us to fall in, at once, with aU 

the turns of the fashion, and (as Shakspeare expresses it,) ^^ to catch 

'^ the tune of the times.^' 

I shall endeavour to illustrate some of the foregoing remarks, by 
applying them to the subject of langfuage, which afibrds numberless 
iustances to exemplify the influence which the association of ideas 
has on our judgments in matters of Taste. 

In the same manner in which an article of dress acquires an 

appearance of elegance or of vulgarity from the persons by whom 

^ it is habitually worn, so a particular mode of pronunciation acquires 

^^' an air of fashion or of rusticity, from the persons by whom it is 

^/C- ^i^p<L\ habitually employed. The Scotch accent is surely in itself as good 

q^ as the English ; and with a few exceptions, is as agreeable to the 

^ , ^ ' ear : and yet how offensive does it appear, even to us, who have 

^ been accustomed to hear it from our infancy, when compared with 

"^"M* ^<**»*that which is used by our southern neighbours ! — No reason can be 

given for this but that the capital of Scotland is now become a 

provincial town, and London is the seat of our court. 

The distinction which is to be found in the languages of all civi- 
lized nations, between low and polite modes of expression^ arises 
ftovck similar causes. It is, i ndeed, amusingjo remark the solicitude 
with which the higher orders, in the monarchies of modern Europe, 
avoid every circumstance in their exterior appearance and manner, 
which, by the most remote association, may, in the minds of others, 
connect them with the idea of the multitude. Their whole dress 
and deportment and conversation are studiously arranged to convey 
an imposing notion of their consequence ; and to recall to the spec- 
tator by numberless slight and apparently unintentional hints, the 
agreeable impressions which are associated with the advantages of 
r\ fortune. 

> To this influence of association on language, it is necessary for 

^ every writer to attend carefully, who wishes to express himself 



^^^,^^ ^ with elega^e. For the attaituaeot of correctness and purity in the 
. / f ^® ^^ words, the rules of grammarians and of critics may be a sutfih 



iji^ A.*w ^, jgnt gruide ; but it is not in the works of this class of authors, that 
^Muiep^.«>vJ the higher beauties of style arc to be studied. As the air a nd man - 
ner of a gentleman can be acquired only by livinglTabitually in tlie 
best socielyVso grace in composition must be attained by an habitual 
acquaintance with classical writers. It is indeed necessary for our 
information, that we should peruse occasionally many books which 
have no merit in point of expression ; but 1 believe it to be ex- 
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tremelj tisefal to all literary men, to counteract the effect of this 
miscellaneous reading, by maintaining^ a constant and familiar ac- 
quaintance with a few of the most faultless models which the lan- 
guage affords. For want of some standard of this sort, we frequently ^ 
see an author^s taste in writing alter much for the worse in the 
course of his \i£e ; and his later productions fall below the level of 
his early essays. D^Alembert tells us, that Voltaire had always 
lying on his table, the Petit Car^me of Massillon, and the tragedies 
of Racine ; the former to fix his taste in prose composition, and g' , ^ 
the latter in poetry. ^ - 

In avoiding, however, expressions which are debased by vulgar Kuk.^A^t^'*^^ 
use, there is a danger of running into the other extreme, in quest 
of fashionable words and phrases. Such an affectation may, for a 
few years, gratify the vanity of an author, by giving him the air of 
a man of the world ; but the reputation it bestows is of a very a * 

transitory nature. The works which continue to please from age l«/^« rKA/^xd, 
to ajge,* are written with perfect simplicity; while those which ^ j r, fj. 
captivate the multitude by a display of meretricious ornaments, if y ^*^^ / 
by chance they should survive the fashions to which they are accom- ic'v<<lM.'V)r 
modated, remain only to furnish a subject of ridicule to posterity. ° 

Xh^J^rtrjiit. of a iKeautiful woman in the fashionable dress of the 
day, may please at the moment it is painted ; nay, may perhaps 
please more than in any that the fancy of the artist could have 
suggested ; but it is only in the plainest and simplest drapery, that 
the most perfect form can be transmitted with advantage to future 
times. 

The exceptions which the history of literature seems to furnish //^^^^ «^m^««h 
to these observations, are only apparent. That, in the works of our • ^^^,jc^,t^y%' 
best authors, there are many beauties which have long and generally. rT7 ji 
been admired, and which yet owe their whole effect to association, i^iv^^^ ^ 
cannot be disputed : but in such cases, it will always be found, that ff;^ vi^^ 
the associations which are the foundation of our pleasure, have, in 
consequence of some peculiar combination of circumstances, been 
more widely diffused, and more permanently established among 
mankind, than those which date their origin from the caprices of our 
own age are ever likely to be. An admiration for the classical 
remains of antiquity is, at present, not less general in Europe, than 
the advantages of a liberal education : and such is the effect of this 
admiration, that there are certain caprices of Taste, from which no 
man who is well educated is entirely free. A composition in a 
modem language, which should sometimes depart from the ordinary 
modes of expression, from an affectation of the idioms which are 
consecrated in the classics, would please a very wide circle of read- 
ers, in consequence of the prevalence of classical associations ; and, 
therefore, such affectations, however absurd when carried to a 
degree of singularity, are of a far superior class to those which are 
adapted to the fashions of the day. But still the general principle 
holds true, that whatever beauties derive their origin merely from 
casual association, must appear capricious to those to whom the 
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association does not extend ; and that the simplest style is that 
which continues longest to please, and which pleases most univer- 
sally. In the writings of Mr. Harris, there is a certain classical air, 
which will 'always have many admirers, while ancient learning con- 
tinues to he cultivated, hut which, to a mere EngHsh reader, appears 
^ somewhat unnatural and ungraceful, when compared with the com- 

y position of Swift or of Addison. 

I v: /- The analogy of the arts of statuary and painting may be of use 

>v yfcw^^^^ jjj illustrating these remarks. The influence of ancient times has 
l^flu-**'^^*^ extended to these, as well as to the art of writing ; and in this case, 
-a^j?*vw.M/ft J^o less than in the other, the transcendent power of genius has 
l/Stu^H-i-vP^ established a propriety of choice in matters of indifference, and has, 
/^^JT^. perhaps, consecrated, in the opinion of mankind, some of its own 
-o a^^i/f'^^ • caprices* 

" Many of the ornaments of art," (says Sir Joshua Reynolds,) 
" those at least for which no reason can be given, are transmitted 
*' to us, are adopted, and acquire their consequence, from the com- 
" pany in which we have been used to see them. As Greece and 
^^ Rome are the fountains from whence have flowed all kinds of 
" excellence, to that veneration which they have a right to claim 
*' for the pleasure and knowledge which they have afforded us, we 
*' voluntarily add our approbation of every ornament and every cus- 
*' torn that belonged to them, even to the fashion of their dress. 
" For it may be observed, that, not satisfied with them in their own 
" place, we make no difiiculty of dressing statues of modem heroes 
^^ or senators in the fashion of the Roman armour, or peaceful robe ; 
^''and even go so far as hardly to bear a statue in any other drapery. 

^^ The figures of the great men of those nations have come down 
'^ to us in sculpture. In sculpture remain almost all the excellent 
. *' specimens of ancient art. We have so far associated personal 
^' dignity to the persons thus represented, and the truth of art to 
'' their manner of representation, that it is not in our power any 
^^ longer to separate them. This is not so in painting : because, 
'^ having no excellent ancient portraits, that connexion was never 
^^ formed. Indeed, we could no more venture to paint a general 
^^ oflicer in a Roman military habit, than we could make a statue in 
*' the present uniform. But since we have no ancient portraits, to 
'' shew how ready we are to adopt those kind of prejudices, we 
" make the best authority among the modems serve the same pur- 
" pose. The great variety of excellent portraits with which Van- 
" dyke has enriched this nation, we are not content to admire for 
"their real excellence, but extend our approbation even to the 
" dress which happened to be the fashion of that age. By this 
" means, it must be acknowledged, very ordinary pictures acquired 
" something of the air and effect of the works of Vandyke, and 
" appeared therefore, at first sight, better pictures than they really 
" were. They appeared so, however, to those only who had the 
" means of making this association.^'* 

* RiYHOLM* Difcoanei, p. 313, et leq. Bottoo edition, Vol. I. p. 195, Ac. 
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The influence of association on our notions concerning language^ >u^^*-***^ 
is still more strongly exemplified in poetry than in prose. As it is ^'^^Q^^t. < 
one great ohject of the poet^ in his serious productions, to elevate y^^,,,,-^^-^^^ 
the imagination of his readers above the grossness of sensible 'I^TI^^ 
objects., and the vulgartty of common life, it becomes peculiarly ^^j^T^^ 
necessary for him to reject the use of all words and phrases which ^^f'*^'^'*^ 
are trivial and hackneyed. Among those which are equally pure *^ p^^^"^^ 
and equally perspicuous, he, in general, finds it expedient to adopt 
that which is the least common. Milton prefers the words Rhene 
and Danaw, to the more common words Rhine and Danube. 

" A niihitude, like vliicb the populous North 
** Pour*d never froin hi« froien loiot, to paai 
•• Rhene or the Dauaw.'** 

In the following line, 

" Thing;! unattenipted yet in prow or rhyme," 

how much more suitable to the poetical style does the expression 
appear, than if the author had said, 



•I 



Thiogt uoattempted yet in proie or vene." 



' in another passage, where, for the sake of variety, he has made 
use of the last phrase, he adds an epithet, to remove it a little from 
the familiarity of ordinary discourse, 

** in pro«c or oumernuf verse. "f 

In consequence of this circumstance, there arises gradually in Av^J^ o- 
every language a poetical diction, which differs widely from the ^"^^^T^^ * 
common diction of prose. It is much less subject to the vicissitudes ^**^^*-*-^ 
of fashion, than the polite modes of expression in familiar conrer- cviy^^-'*^^ 
sation ; because, when it has once been adopted by the poet, it is 
avoided by good prose writers, as being too elevated for that species 
of composition. It may therefore retain its charm, as long as the 
language exists ; nay, the charm may increase, as the language 
grows older. 

Indeed, the charm of poetical diction must increase to a certain 
degree, as pohte literature advances. For when once a set of • 

words has been consecrated to poetry, the very sound of them, in- 
dlspendently of the ideas they convey, awakens, every time we 
hear it, the agreeable impressions which were connected with it 
when we met with them in the performances of our favourite 
authors. Even when strung together in sentences which convey 
no meaning, they produce some effect on the mind of a reader of 

* Paradise Lost, book i. I 351. 

f Pandin Lost, book i. 1. 150. See Ne«rtoD*fl edit; 
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^ sensibility : an effect, at least, extremely different from that of aa 

cX^ unmeaning sentence in prose, 

'y^^y ^^^ Languages differ from each other widely in the copiousness of 
*" . their poetical diction. Our own possesses, in this respect, impor- 
^^^ihA^Ut^ *^ tant advantages over the French : not that, in this language, there 
0,«.«^.M^ Li^' are no words appropriated to poetry, but because their number is, 
,^^_, i/yw«««^ comparatiyely speaking, extremely limited. 

r7^^^^ The scantiness of the French poetical diction is, probably attend-^ 

'^ ed with the less incooyenience, that the phrases which occur in 

good prose writing are less degraded by vulgar application than in 

English, in consequence of the line being more distinctly and more 

y strongly drawn between polite and low expressions in that language 

j'^*^**^ ^^o *^*° ^ ®'*"' ^^^ poets, indeed, by having a language appropriated 

tH-^T^-vM^u^/c/ ^^ their own purposes, not only can preserve a dignity of expres- 

sion, but can connect with the perusal of their compositions, the 

^tf«-5*^-»*^7 pleasing impressions which have been produced by those of their 

^^ttiX*'^^^'^ predecessors. And hence, in the higher sorts of poetry, wh^e 

^AuJm^ it^ their object is to kindle, as much as possible, the enthusiasm of their 

'^ lIL uJ^' '^^^^"i ^^^y ^^^ ^"^1 avoid, studiously, all expressions which are 

^^^^^^ vulgar, but all such as are borrowed from fashionable life. This 

certainly cannot be done in an equal degree by a poet who writes 

in the French language. 

^ In English, the poetical diction is so extremely copious, that it is 

HjJ P^(h^^ liable to be abused ; as it puts it in the power of authors of no 

genius, merely by ringing changes on the poetical vocabulary, io 
give a certain degree of currency to the most unmeaning composi- 
tions. In Pope's 5ofig 6y a Person of Quality^ the incoherence of 
ideas is scarcely greater, than what is to be found in some admired 
J^ passages of our fashionable poetry. 

y»^k^ c^t'^^ * Nor is it merely by a difference of words, that the language of 
jl ^^^^ poetry is distinguished from that of prose. When a poetical 
^^^^f .um/J arrangement of words has once been established by authors of repu- 
** ^^j 1/ tation, the most common expressions, by being presented in this 
^^^'**^^'^ ^couaecnXed order, may serve to excite poetical associations. 

On the other hand, nothing more completely destroys the charm 
of poetry, than a string of words which the custom of ordinary 
discourse has arranged in so invariable an order, that the whole 
phrase may be anticipated from hearing its commencement A 
single word frequently strikes us as flat and prosaic, in consequence 
of its familiarity; but two such words coupled together in the order 
of conversation can scarcely be introduced into serious poetry without 
appearing ludicroos. 

No poet in our language has shewn so strikingly as Milton, the 
wonderful elevation which style may derive from an arrangement 
of words, which, while it is perfectly intelligible, departs widely 
from that to which we are in general accustomed. Many of ids 
most sublime periods, when the order of the words is altered, are 
reduced nearly to the level of prose. 
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To copy this artifice with succesB, is a much more difficult attain- Oi ^/ ***^\ 
ment than is commonly imagined ; and, of consequence, when it is ^^ilo^^uCi^^ 
acquired, it secures an author, to a great degree, from that crowd of 
imitators who spoil the effect of whatever is not beyond their reach. *'**^'*^ ^vw*<-< 
To the poet who uses blank verse, it is an acquisition of still more^Z^ ^^^^«-^ <^ 
essential consequence than to him who expresses himself in rhyme ; ^ ^ ^vAs^tpv^ 
for the more that the structure of the verse approaches to prose, ^ ^ 

the more it is necessary to give novelty and dignity to the compo- 
sition. And accordingly, among our magazine poets, ten thousand 
catch the structure of Pope^s versification, for one wlio approaches ^ n 
to the manner of Milton, or of Thomson. J J D 

The facility, however, of this imitation, like every other, increases "^ * 

with the number of those who have studied it with success; for the^i^v^'^^^^'^ 
more numerous the authors who have employed their genius in any J^^ ^^ ^ 
one direction, the more copious are the materials out of which ^^ /x. 

mediocrity may select and combine, so as to escape the charge of ^^'^'^ -v^-v**^u 
plagiarism. And, in fact, in our own language, this, as well as the 
other g^at resource of poetical expression, the employment of 
appropriated words, has had its effect so much impaired by the 
abuse which has been made of it, that a few of our best poets of 
late have endeavoured to strike out a new path for themselves, by 
resting the elevation of their composition chiefiy on a singular, and, 
io an ordinary writer, an unattainable union of harmonious versifi- 
cation, with a natural arrangement of words, and a simple elegance 
of expression. It is this union which seems to form the distin- 
guishing charm of the poetry of Goldsmith. 

From the remarks which have been made on the influence of the f^^f>, 
association of ideas on our judgments in matters of taste, it is obvious*^ y jt 

how much the opinions of a nation with respect to merit in the fine ^*-" j-*^*^^**^ 
arts, are likely to be influenced by the form of their government, ^f^./f^ C^ 
,and the state of their manners. Voltaire, in his discourse pronounced / o y "I 
at his reception into the French academy, g^ves several reasons why »**'** '^ ^ r^ 
the poets of that country have not succeeded in describiiuf rural ^^^-^^th^ 
scenes and employments. The principal one is, the ideas of mean- ' ^ 
ness, and poverty and wretchedness, which the French are accus- ^ 
tomed to associate with the profession of husbandry. The same 
thing is alluded to by the Abb^ de Lille, in the preliminary discourse 
prefixed to his translation of the Georgics. ^^ A translation,^^ says 
he, ^^ of this poem, if it had been undertaken by an author of genius, 
^ would have been better calculated than any other work, for 
^ adding to the richness of our language. A version of the iSneid 
^ itself, however well executed, would, in this respect, be of less 
^' utilitv ; in as much as the genius of our tongfue accommodates 
^ itself more easily to the description of heroic achievements, than 
^to the detaib of natural phenomena, and of the operations of 
^ husbandly. To force it to express these with suitable dignity, 
^ would have been a real conquest over that false delicacy, which 
^^ it has contracted from our unfortunate prejudices.'* 
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How differeot must have been the emotions with which this di- 
vine performance of Virgil was read by an ancient Roman, while he 
recollected that period in the history of his country, when dictators 
were called from the plough to the defence of the state, and after 
having led monarchs in triumph, returned again to the same happy 
and independent occupation. A state of manners to which a Roman 
author of a later age looked back with such enthusiasm, that he as- 
cribes, by a bold poetical figure, the flourishing state of agriculture 
under the republic, to the grateful returns which the earth then 
made to the illustrious hands by which «he was cultivated. — ^' Gau- 
dente terra vomere laureate, > et triumphaii aratore/^* 

Section hi. 

Of the Influence of Association oo our active Priociplef, and oo oar moral Judgmeoti. 

In order to illustrate a little farther, the influence of the Associa- 
tion of Ideas on the human mind, I shall add a few remarks on some 
of its effects on our active and moral principles. In stating these 
remarks, I shall endeavour to avoid, as much as possible, every oc- 
casion of controversy, by confining myself to such general views of 
the subject, as do not presuppose any particular enumeration of oar 
original principles of action, or any particular system concerning the 
nature of the moral faculty. If my health and leisure enable me 
to carry iny plans into execution, I propose, in the sequel of this 
work, to resume these inquiries, and to examine the various opi- 
nions to which they have given rise. 

The manner in which the association of ideas operates in produ- 
cing new principles of action, has been explained very distinctly by 
9 different writers. Whatever conduces to the gratification of any 

' • y natural appetite, or of any natural ^fesife, is itselT desired on account 
/V**^-*^ ^ of the end to which it is subservient : and by being thus habitually 
J ^ ./ ' associated in our apprehension with agreeable objects, it frequently 
^^^^ CUitAA^ comes, in process oi time, to be regarded as valuable in itself, inde- 
' pendently of its utility. It is thus that wealth becomes, with many, 

an ultimate object of pursuit ; altbou&rh, at first, it is undoubtedly 
valued merely on account of its subserviency to the attainment of 
other objects. In like manner, men are led to desire dress, equi- 
page, retinue, furniture, on account of the estimation in wTucb they 
are supposed to be held by the public. Such desires are called by 
Dr. Hutcheson* secondary desires ; and their origin is explained by 
him in the way which I have mentioned. " Since we are capable," 
says he, " of reflection, memory, observation, and reasoning about 
^^ the distant tendencies of objects and actions, and not confined to 
<( things present, there must arise, in consequence of our original 

* Plio. Nat. Hist, xviii. 4. 

f flee hk Enay on the Nature aod Cooduet ofthe Pawioof , 
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" desires, secondary desires of eveiy ihmg iroagined useful to gratify 

" any of the primary desires ; and that witti strength proportioned 

^^ to the several original desires, and imagined usefulness or neces- 

*' sity of the advantageous object." — ^' Thus," he continues, " as 

" soon as we come to apprehend the tise of wealth or power to gra- 

** tify any of our original desires, we must also desire them ; and 

" hence arises the universality of these desires of wealth and power, 

" since they are the means of gratifying all other desires." The ^^jf j, 

only jhing th at a ppears to m e exceptionable in the foregoing pas- 

sage^s, that the author classes' the desire 1)f power" with that of 

wealth ; whereas 1 apprehend it to be clear, (for reasons which I 

i^all state in another part of this work,) that the former is a prima- ^ 

ry de«re, and the latter a secondary one. <J- y 

Our moral Judgments, too, may be modified, and even perverted, ^ffLr'V^'^^ 
to a certain degree, in consequence of the operation of the same •^ ^»-.4,/v«/ 
principle. In the same manner in which a person who is regarded Z^^'^^^'''''^''*'^^ 
as a model of taste may introduce, by Ips example, an absurd or'S ^^ ua^/€^^ 
fantastical dress ; so a man of splendid virtues may attract some es- ^J^*^ ^^ 
teem also to his imperfections, and, if placed in a conspicuouis situa- c-S 1 
tion, may render his vices and follies Objects of general imitation 
among the multitude. 

" In the reign of Charles !I." says Mr. Smith,! " a degree of li- 
^^centiousnesS was deemed the characteristic x>f a liberal education. 
^^ It was connected, according tt7 the notions of those times, with 
" generosity, sincerity, magnanimity, loyalty ; and proved that the 
^^ person who acted in this manner, was a gentleman, and not a pu- 
** ritan. Severity of manners, and regularity of conduct, on the 
" other hand, were altogether unfashionable, and were connected, 
^' in the- imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, hjpocrisy, and 
" low manners. To Superficial minds, the vices of the great seem 
" at all times agreeable. They connect them, not only with the 
" splendour of fortune, but with many superiour virtues which they 
^^ ascribe to their superiours ; with the spirit of freedom and inde- 
^ pendency ; with frankness, generosity, humari!ty, and politeness. 
** The virtues of the inferiour ranks of people, on the contrary,— 
" their parsimonious frugality, their painful industry, and rigid ad- 
^^ herence to rules, seem to them mean and disagreeable. They 
^^ connect them both with the meanness of the station to which these 
^ qualities commonly belong, and with many great vices which they 
^* suppbse usually accompany them ; such as an abject, cowardly, iil- 
** natured, lying, pilfering disposition." 

The theory which, in the foregoing passages frotid Hutchesonand 
Smith, is employed so justly and philosophically to explain the 
origin of our secondary desires, and to account for some perver- 
sions of our moral judgments, has been thought sufficient, by some 
later writers, to account for the origin of all our active principles 
without exception. The first of these attempts to extend so very 

* Theory of Moral Sf ntiraentf . 
VOL. I. 27 
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far the application of the doctrine of Association was made by the 

Rer. Mr. Gay, in a dissertation ^^ concerning the fundamental Prin- 

^' ciple of Virtue,'^ which is prefixed by Dr. Law to hb translatioa 

of Archbishop King^s Essay " On the Origin of Evil." In this dis- 

0UM '/ fJUstAj sertation, the author endeavours to shew, ^' that our approbation of 

^^ " morality, and all a£fections whatsoever, are finally resolvable into 

. I'f'k-tf'^^^^^^ u reason, pointing out private happiness, and are conversant only 

^jTyu^" " about things apprehended to be means tending to this end ; and 

'^*'*'^^^^^^ " that wherever this end is not perceived, they are to be accounted 

^^ for from the association of ideas, and may properly be called ha- 
^^ bits." The same principles have been since pushed to a much 
g^reater length by Dr. Hartley, whose system (as he himself informs 
us) took rise from his accidentally hearing it mentioned as an opi- 
nion of Mr. Gay, ^^ that the association of ideas was sufficient to ac- 
^^ count for all our intellectual pleasures and pains."* 

it must, 1 think, in justice, be acknowledged, that this theory, cod- 
j^^^^^^^^^^ ceming the origin of our affections, and of the moral sense, is a most 
yT^**^^*^^ ingenious refinement upon the selfish system, as it was formerly 
^^A^CCi^U **^"8r*^t » and that, by means of it, the force of many of the common 
7 *Y*^ reasonings against that system is eluded. Among these reasonings, 
4/^^4.«^ A^ particular stress has always been laid on the instantaneo usness with 

which our affections operate, aind^ the moral sense* aippf oves or con- 
demns, and on our total want of consciousness, in such cases, of any 
reference to our own happiness. The modem advocates for the 
^ "^ ' selfish system admit the met to be as it is stated by their opponents ; 

and grant, that after the moral sense and our various affections are 
formed, their exercise, in particular cases, may become completely 
disinterested ; but still they contend, that it is upon a regard to our 
own happiness that all these principles are originally grailed. The 
analogy of avarice will serve to illustrate the scope of this theory. 
"It cannot be doubted that this principle of action is artificial. It is 
on account of the enjoyments which it enables us to purchase, that 
money is originally desired ; anc) yet, in proce.ss of time, by meant 
of the agreeable inrpressions which are associated with it, it comes 
to be desired for its own sake ; and even continues to be an object 
of our pursuit, long after we have lost all relish for those enjoy- 
ments which it enables us to command. 

Without meaning to engage in any controversy on the subject, 1 

shall content myself with observing, in general, that there must be 

some limit, beyond which the theory of association cannot possiblj 

t^>6l c^t^yx- bg carried; for the explanation which it gives of the formation of 

f^ L^^ new principles of action, proceeds on the supposition that there are 

J other principles previously existing in the mind. The great ques- 

* Mr. Home too, who io my (^ioion hu carried this principle of the Aisociatioo of 
Ideas a grrat deal too Tar, has compared the universality of its application in the phi- 
losophy of mind, to that of the prindple of attraction io physics. ** Here,** says tie ** is 
a kind of attraction, which in the mental world will be found to hai^e as extraordinary eP 
fects as in the natural, and to shew itself in as many and as varioas forms.** TrwU ^ 
Hum, iVof. Tol. i. p. 30. 
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tion then is, when we are arrived at this limit ; or, in other words 
when we are arriyed at the simple and original laws of our consti* 
tntion. 

In conducting this inquiry, philosophers have heen apt to go into 
extremes. Lord Kaimes, and some other authors, have heen censur- 
ed, and perhaps justlj, for a disposition to multiply original princi- 
ples to an unnecessary degree. It may be questioned, whether Dr. 
Hartley, and his followers, have not sometimes been misled by too 
eager a desire of abridging their number. 

Of these two errors, the former is the least common, and the ^Un^^ ^^^ 
least dangerous. It is the least common, because it is not so flatter- a^^v^c^ ^ ^ 
ing as the other to the vanity of a theorist ; and it is the least * \j th 
dangerous, because it has no tendency, like the other, to ^ve ^'^*^*'^- ^ 
rise to a suppression, or to a misrepresentation of facts; or to retard ^T^^^^vvV^ 
the progress of the science, by bestowing upon it an appearance u^^-tf^fyt^U^i^ 
of systematical perfection, to which, in its present state, it is not 
entitled. 

Abstracting, however, from these inconveniences, which must al- 
ways result from a precipitate reference of phenomena to general yyign»^^jl/t^ 
principles, it does not seem to me, that the theory in question has '-^^^^^'^ , 
any tendency to weaken the foundation of morals. It has, indeed, ''^^^^^^^U^ 
some tendency, in common with the philosophy of Hobbes and Man- L. ^izLy^^^^ 
deville, to degrade the dignity of human nature; but it leads to / ^^v*: 
no sceptical conclusions concerning the rule of life. For, although ^^m^^-^vm^^'^ 
we were to grant, that all our principles of action are acquired ; so 7 V 

striking a diference among them must still be admitted, as is suffi- ^'^'^^'^''^y^^'^ i 
cient to distinguish clearly those universal laws which were intended ^n^*^^^^ 
to regulate human conduct, from the local habits which are formed - t 
by education and fashion. It must still be admitted, that while some ^^^^y^*"*^ • 
active principles are confined to particular individuals, or to particu- 
lar tribes of men, there are others, which, arising from circum- 
stances in which all the situations of mankind must agree, are com- 
mon to the whole species. Such active principles as fall uiider'this 
last description, at whatever period of life they may appear, are 
to be regarded as a part of human nature, no less than the instinct 
of suction ; in the same manner as the acquired perception of dis- 
tance by the eye is to be ranked among the perceptive powers of 
man, no less than the original perceptions of any of our other 
^ senses. 

Leaving, therefore, the question concerning the origin of our ac- 
tive principles, and of the moral faculty, to be the subject of future 
discussion, I shall conclude this section with a few remarks of a more 
practical nature. 

It has been shewn by different writers, how much of the beauty ^^ji^^^ cyCCu 
and sublimity of material objects arise from the ideas and feelings ^ Lj • 
which we have been taught to associate with them. The impre&- 't^^ f^ctAnA^ 
sion produced on the external senses of a poet, by the most striking ^^-^^tt*^ al%« 
scene in nature, is precisely the same with what is produced on the \ ^^ ^ • 
tenses of a peasant or a tradesman : yet how different is the degree ^ y ^^ 
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of pleasure resulting from this impresaioa! A great part of this di^ 

ference is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the ideas and feelings whicb 

the habitual studies and amusements of the poet have associated with 

Us organical perceptions. 

^ -"^ A similar obsenration may be applied to all the various objects of 

iJnn^.^»-^^y(i ^^^ pursuit in life. Hardly any one of them is appreciated by any 

O ^ two men in the same manner ; and frequently what one man conai- 

oM-f^^* ^ dens as- essential to his happiness^ is regarded with iftdiffetence or 

uc^ ^ f«4<«^^ dislike by another. Of these differences of opinion, much is, no 

. f ' doubt, to be ascribed to a diversity of constitution, which renders a 

l4r t/t,M«A4^^ particular employment of the intellectual or active powers agreeable 

9 (y^ St&i\ to one man, which is not equally so to another. But much is also 

to be ascribed to the effect of association ; which, prior to any expe- 
rience of human hfe, connects plea^i^ ideas and pleasing feelings 
with different objects, in the minds of different persons. 
Q In consequence of these associations, every man appears to his 

'^ neighbour to pursue the object of his wishes, with a zeal dispropor- 

.44/>«.%x«« ^-tioned to its intrinsic value; and the philosopher (whose principal 
^^ ^ -c^u^^ enjoyment arises from speculation) is frequently apt to smile at the 
. ^ ardour with which the active part of mankind pursue what appear 

*^^ *^ ^^ ^^ l^u^ ^o ^^ mere shadows. This view of human affairs some wri- 
^^/L^ 0^ ters have carried so far, as to represent life as a scene of ooiere illu- 
^ ^^ sions, where the mind refers to the objects around it, a colouring, 

^-^-^^^^^^ which exists only in itself; and where, as the Poet expresses it, 

*' Opioion I'lldsLirith varying rayi 

'* Those paiuted claudfl which beautify our days.** 

It may be questioned, if these representations of human life be 

J /^ useful or just. That the casual associations which the mind forms 

k5, crL 4n^rt ^ childhood, and in early youth, are frequently a source of incon- 

i/yi^t^yc^ y^ venience and of misconduct, is sufl&ciently obvious ; but that this 

' tendency of our nature increases, on the whole, the sum of human 

*** ^ A<4ti<u* enjoyment, appears to me to be indisputable ; and the instances in 

^^^Jjy,,^^^ which it misleads us from our duty and our happiness only prove, to 

ti' " * what important ends it might be subservient, if it were kept under 

proper regulation. ' 

Nor do these representations of life (admitting them in their fuU 
extent) justify the practical inferences which have been often de- , 
duced from them, with respect to the vanity of our pursuits. In 
every case, indeed, in which our enjoyment depends upon associa- 
tion, it may be said, in one sense, that it arises from the mind itself; 
but it does not therefore follow, that the external object, which cus- 
tom has rendered the cause or the occasion of agreeable emotions, is 
indifferent to our happiness. The effect which the beauties of na- 
ture produce on the mind of the^poet, is wonderfully heightened by 
association, but his enjoyment is not, on that account, the less exqui* 
^ jt j/ *'*® ' ^^^ *^^ *^^ objects of his admiration of the less value to his 

yyu cj 1^4^^ happiness, that they derive their principal charms ftom the embcl- 
^An^C^i^ lishmenti of his fancy. 
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It is the business of education, not to counteract, in any instance, f^^ot^^A''*^*-^^^ ^ 
the established laws of our constitution, but to direct them to their ^ /J^^^.^^^^^ 
proper purposes. Tha t^ the influence of early associations on the V 
mind might be employed, in the most effectual manner, to aid our yx^/tibeM^ 
moral princijites, appears evidently from the effects which we daily ^^- />; %/^ 
see it produce, m reconciling men to a' course^ of action which their ^9 
reason forces them to conderan ; and it is no less obvious that, by ^^^ * 
means of it, the happiness of humaa liie mighi be Jnoreased, and its 
pains diminished, if the agreeable idea& and feeUngs which children 
are so apt to copnect with events and with situations which depend 
on the caprice of fortune, were firmly associated in their i^reheop 
sions with the duties of their stations, with the pursuits of science^ 
and with those beauties of nature which are open to sdl. 

These observations coincide nearly with the ancient stoical doc- 
trine concerning the influence of imaginaiu^ on morals ; a subject, 
on which many important remarks, (though expressed in a form dif- 
ferent from that which modern philosophers have introduced, and, 
perhaps, not altogether so precise and accurate,) are to be found in 
the Discourses of Epictetns, and in the Meditations of Antoninus.! 
This doctrine of the Stoical school Dr. Akenside has in view in the 
following passage : 

'* Actioo treads the path 
" In which OpiDioo says he followt good, 
*' Or flief from evil ; aiod Opiiiioo givet 
" Report or good or evil, ai the tceoe 
** Wat drawn by Taney, lovely or deformM -. 
" Thus her report can never there be troe, 
** Where fancy cheats the intellectual eye 
** With glaring colours and distorted lioei. 
** Is there a nan, who at the sound of death 
** Sees ghastly shapes of terrour conjured up, 
" And black before him: nought but death bed groans 
** And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 
*' Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 
** \d unknown depth ? Alas ! in such a mind, 
** If DO bright forma of eioelleiice attend 
** The image of his country, nor the pomp 
** Of lacred senates, nor the guardian voice 
*^ Of juitiee on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
** The conscious bosom with a patriM*s flame ; 
*• Will not Opinion tell him, that to die, 
** Or stand the haiard, ii a greater ill 
** Than to betray hit country? And in act 
** Will he not chooa* to be a wretch and live ? 
" Here vice begins then.**t - 



* According to tlie use which I make of the words Imagination and Association, in this 
work, their ewcts are obviously distinguishable. I have thought it proper, however, to 
iUustrate the dii&reoce between them a little more felly in Note [Rk] 

f See what Epictetos hat remarked on the ;^{arir iuL Ai f«evT«rMw. (Arriao, i: 1. c. 
1&) *Of * «f mmxuut pnnmw^ rumm m ittbm a /aawMr fi^umnu ym^ thn rm 
ft am mm i 4<%*> /Bwrrs sv? uptv, Ty #Ms;t*'<* '">' i m mn m mrmnm^ te *& Am 

too. 1. V. C. Wb 

t Pkuarci of hugiosteH b> >ii 
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SECTION IV. 

Geoeral Remnrks on the Sobgecti treated in the foregoing Sectiottf of tbii Chapter. 

^ Iif perusing the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, I am aware, 
that some of my readers may be apt to think that many of the ob- 
servations whi#h I hare made, might easily be resolved into more 
general principles. I am also aware, that, to the followers of Dr. 
Hartley, a similar objection will occur against all the other parts 
of this work ; and that it will appear to them the effect of inexcu- 
sable prejudice, that I should stop short so frequently in the expla- 
nation of phenomena ; when he has accounted in so satisfactory a 
manner, by means of the association of ideas, for all the appearances 
which human nature exhibits. 

To this objection, I shall not feel myself much interested to re- 
ply, provided it be granted that my observations are candidly and 
accurately stated, so far as they reach. Supposing that in some 
cases 1 may have stopped short too soon, my speculations, although 
they may be censured as imperfect, cannot be considered as stand- 
ing in opposition to the conclusions of more successful inquirers. 

May I be allowed farther to observe, that such views of the hu- 
man mind as are contained in this work, (even supposing the objec- 
tion to be well founded,) are, in my opinion, indispensably necessary, 
in order to prepare the way for those very general and comprehen- 
sive theories concerning it, which some eminent writers of the pre- 
sent age have been ambitious to form ? 

Concerning the merit of these theories, I shall not presiune to 

give any judgment. I shall only remark, that, in all the other sd- 

y ences, the progress of discovery has been gradual, from the less 

otv*'**^ T general to the more general laws of nature ; and that it would be 

y^iyu 7v^ singular, indeed, if, in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, a science, 

^jLcJ^, which but a few yoars ago was confessedly in its infancy, and which 

'f^T*^'^ / certainly labours under many disadvantages peculiar to itself, a ste^ 

^.^yOf^ " should, all at once, be made to a single principle comprehending all 

the particular phenomena which we know. 

Supposing such a theory to be completely established, it would 
still be proper to lead the minds of students to it by gradual steps. 
One of the most important uses of theory, is to give the memory a 
permanent hold, and a prompt command of the jparticular facts which 
we were previously acquainted with ; and no theory can be com- 
pletely understood, unless the mind be led to it nearly in the order 
of investigation. 
r\ It is more particularly useful in conducting the studies of others, 

i««^ <nr9^ to familiarize their minds, as completely as possible, with those laws 
(^ of nature for which we have the direct evidence of sense, or of con- 

'"^ sciousness, before directing their inquiries to the more abstruse and 

Y/^Jji\ 1^ - refined generalizations of speculative curiosity. In natural philoso- 
V* y.' pby, supposmg the theory of Boscovich to be true, it would still be 
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proper, or i^ther indeed absolutely necessary, to accustom students, 
in the first stage of their physical education, to dwell on those gene- 
ral physical facts which fall under our actual observation, and about 
which all the practical arts of life are conversant In like manner, 
in the philosophy of mind, there are many general facts for which 
we have the direct evidence of consciousness. The words Atten- ^.^^LM^*^^ 
tion, Conception, Memory, Abstraction, Imagination, Curiosity, Am- 
bition, Compassion, Resentment, express powers and principles of /^^^tf'*'^^*'^^'' 
our nature, which every man miiy study by reflecting on his own 
internal operations. Words corresponding to these, are to be found 
in all languages, and may be considered as forming the first attempt 
towards a philosophical classification of intellectual and moral phe- 
nomena. Such a classification, however imperfect and indistinct, 
we may be assured, must have some foundation in nature ; and it is 
at. least prudent, for a philosopher to keep it in view as the ground- 
work of his own arrangement It not only directs our attention to those 
facts in the human constitution, on which every solid theory in this 
branch of science must be founded ; but to the facts, which, in all 
ages, have appeared to the common sense of mankind, to be the 
most striking and important ; and of which it ought to be the g^eat c\ 
object of theorists, not to supersede, but to facilitate the study. c^ . 

There is indeed good reason for believii^, that many of the facts, Qru^^i^^o^ 
which our consciousness would lead us to consider, upon a superfi- ^^(^^l^*i.^ 
cial view, as ultimate facts, are resolvable into other, principles still /^^*^ J^^ 
more general. '' Long before we are capable of reflection," (says y^*-****^ 
Dr. Reid) ^^ the original perceptions and notions of the mind are so /u^«^>^'«-«'^^ 
^^ mixed, compounded and decompounded, by habits, associations, ^^^r^^^^^^^t^ 
^^ and abstractions, that it is extremely difficult for the mind to return ^ 

^^ upon its own footsteps, and trace back those operations which 
^^ have employed it since it first began to think and to act." The 
same author remarks, that, ^^ if we could obtain a distinct and full 
^^ history of all that hath passed in the mind of a child, from the be- 
^^ ginning of life and sensation, till it grows up to the use of reason ; 
^^ how its infant faculties began to work, and how they brought forth 
^^ and ripened all the various notions, opinions, and sentiments, 
^^ which we find in ourselves when we come to be capable of reflec- 
^^ tion ; this would be a treasure of Natural History, which would 
^' probably give more light into the human faculties, than all the 
'^ systems of philosophers about them, since the beginning of the 
« world." 

To accomplish an analysis of these complicated phenomena into IL^^ y^ y 
the simple and original principles of our constitution, is the great ^^'''*^ 7^ 
object of this branch of philosophy ; but, in order to succeed, it is^^^t/^^^v^ 
necessary to ascertain facts before we begin to reason, and to avoid ^,^,^^Jij,,Jc 
generalizing, in any instance, till we have completely secured the/*'^'^'^*^'^^^'^ 
ground that we have gained. Such a caution, which is necessary ^t^^c-^^^^^^ 
in all the sciences, is, in a more peculiar manner, necessary here, 
where the very facts from which all our inferences must be drawn, 
are to be ascertained only by the most patient attention ; and where 
almost all of them are, to a great degree, disguised, partly by the 
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inaccaradeB of popular laognage, and pardj by the mistaken the<^ 
lies of philosophers. 

I have only to add, that, although I have retained the phrase of 
the Association of Ideas, in compliance with common language, I am 
far from being completely satisfied with this mode of expression. I 
have retained it, chiefly that I might not expose myself to the cen- 
sure of delivering old^doctrines ia a new form. 

As I have endeavoured to employ it with caution, I hope that it has 
not often misled me in my reasonings. At the same time, 1 am 
^^r^^ ^, more and more convinced of the advantages to be derived from a 
.jL^^^i ' reformation of the common language in most of the branches of 
^t^^Kxju^ science. How much such a reformation has effected in Chemistiy 
u4.^-9 &' ^ is well-known ; and it is evidently much more necessary in tb(s Phi- 
j^nr^Pi^J losophy of iMiud, where the prevailing language adds to the>com- 
r^^'^^ men inaccuracies of popular expressions, the peculiar disadvantage, 

of being all suggested by the analogy of matter. Often, in Uie 
composition of this work, have i recollected the advice of Bergman 
to Morveau.* ^^ In reforming the nomenclature of chemistry, spare 
^ no word which is improper. They who understand the subject 
^' already, will suffer no inconvenience ; and they to whom the sub- 
^^ ject is new, will comprehend it with the greater facility.'^ But it 
belongs to such authors alone, as have extended the boundaries of 
science by their own discoveries, to introduce innovations in Ian* 
guage with any hopes of success. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

OF MEMORY. 

SECTION I. 
General Obaerratioos on Memory. 



*r\ 



>4^ *' ^MONG the various powers of the understanding, there is none 
which has been so attentively examined by philosophers, or con- 
^l^»-vtf^^*w^^^;x^^,gPJliJ^g which so many important facts and observations have oeen 
^^^ o^ collected, as the faculty of Memory. This is partly to be ascribed 
^'^•^^'^'^^ ^ to its nature, which renders it easily distinguishable from all the oth- 
t^jt^ >flU««Mn« er principles of our constitution, even by those who have not been 
^^ accustomed to metaphysical investigations, and partly to its immedi- 

•1^ &lJiM^ ate subserviency, not only to the pursuits of science, but to the 
}Wt^^ " ordinary business of life ; in consequence of which, many of its 

most curious laws had been observed, long before any analysis was 
attempted of the other powers of the mind ; and have, for many 
ages, formed a part of the common maxims which are to be found 

• *' Le nvsnt Profettea^ d'tTpnl, M. Berfman, (erivoit i M. de Monrran dam 1^ deiw 
■itn tenpf dc aa vie ; Ne raitMgfaee* ft aueune di*ooiiNnatio« impropre. Ovz qui Mveot 
diji eotrndroiit toujoort ; ceux qui oe nveat pas encore enteudroDt phitSt.** Melhoda 
de Nofflcoclat. CMmique, par M M. Moiviad, Latoiiiu, ftc . 
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in every treatise of education. Some important remarks on the 
subject may, in particular, be collected from the writings of the % 
ancient rhetoricians. \ 

The word Memory is not employed uniformly in the same P'^'/Tj.^y/.,,,,^^-^**'* 
else sense ; but it always expresses some modification of that facul- 'y-^'^*'^^ 
ty, which enables us to treasure up, and preserve for future use, the 
knowledge we acquire ; a faculty which is obviously the great 
foundation of all intellectual improvement, and without which, no 
advantage could be derived from the most enlarged experience. 
This faculty implies two things : a capacity of retaining knowledge ; ^ ^' 
and a power of recalling it to our thoughts when we have occasion 
to apply it to use. The word Memory is sometimes employed to 
express the capacity, and sometimes the power. When we speak 
of a retentive memory, we use it in the former sense ; when o{ a 
ready memory, in the latter. 

The various particulars which compose our stock of knowledge Q^i^^^^ 
are, from time to time, recalled to our thoughts, in one of two ways ; . ol^^ 

sometimes they recur to us spontaneously, or at least, without any *^ *^ <*^^*^ 
interference on our part ; in other cases, they are recalled, in conse- • 
quence of an effort of our will. For the former operation of the 
mind, we have no appropriated name in our language, distinct from 
Memory. The latter, too, is often called by the same name, but is 
more properly disting^shed by the wcml Recollection.^ 

There are, f believe, some other acceptatiohs besides these in 
which the word Memory has been occasionally employed ; but as 
its ambiguities are not of such a nature as to mislead us in our pre- 
sent inquiries, I shall not dwell any longer on the illustration of dis- 
tinctions, which to the g^reater part of readers might appear uninter- 
esting and minute. One distinction only relative to this subject, oc- 
curs to me, as deserving particular attention. 

The operations of Memory relate either to things and their relai-^ • /;fc«^**i 
tions, or to events. In the former case, thoughts which have been ''•r- (y^^^^^^ 
previously in the mind, may recur to us, without suggesting the ideavA,.c-a^C^**^*^*^ 
ol the past, or of any modification of time whatever ; as when I j^. ' ^ <^«>*» 
repeat over a poem which I have got by heart, or when I think of ^^**^ 
the features of an absent friend. In this last instance, indeed, phi- 
losopher distinguish the act of the mind by the name of Concep- 
tion ; but in ordinary discourse, and frequently even in philosophical 
writing, it is considered as an exertion of Memory. In these and 
similar cases, it is obvious that the operations of this faculty do not 
necessarily involve the idea of the past. 

The case is different with respect to the memory of events. 
When 1 think of these, I not only recall to the mind the former ob- 
jects of its thoughts, but I refer the event to a particular point of 
time ; so that of every such act of memory, the idea of the past is a 
necessary concomitant. j1 ' 

I have been led to take notice of this distinction, in order to ob- ^^^^ o^ 'f^^ 
riate an objection which some of the phenomena of Memory se^m • . y. • 

VOL. I. 28 ^fl6^C^*^'-**'<^*^ 
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to present, against a doctrine which I formerly iMad* when treatag 
of the powers of Conception and imagination. 

It is evident, that when I think of an event, in which any object 
of sense was concerned, my recollection of the event must necessa- 
rily involve an act of Conception. Thus, when I think of a drama- 
tick representation which I have recently seen, my recollection of 
what 1 saw necessarily involves a conception of the different actors 
)>y whom it was peribrmed. But every act of recollection which 
relktes to events, is accompanied with a belief of their past exis- 
tence. How then are we to reconcile this conclusion with the doc- 
trine formerly maintained concerning Conception, according to which 
every exertion of that power is accompanied with a beUef, that it» 
object exists before us at the present moment ? 
' The only way that occurs to me of removing this difficulty, is by 
Hx/ *yf^**^^*^*'*^ supposing, that the remembrance of a past event is not a simple act 
^«jfoi2Uj^iL» of the mind ; but that the mind first forms a conception of the event, 

then judges from circumstances, of the period of time to which it is 
to be referred : a supposition which is by no means a gpratuitous 
one, invented to answer a particular purpose, but which, as far as I 
am able to judge, is agreeable to fact : for if we have the power, 
as will not be disputed, of conceiving a past event without any refe- 
rence to time, it follows, that there is pothing in the ideas or notions 
which memory presents to us, which is necessarily accompanied 

"^^ with a belief of past existence, in a way analogous to that in which 
our perceptions are accompanied with a beUef of the present ex- 
istence of their objects ; and therefore, that the reference of the 
eyent to the particular period at which it happened, is a judgment 
founded on concomitant circumstances. So long as w e are occupied 

tlT with the conception of any particular object connected" with the 
event, we believe the present existence of the object; but thii 
belief, which, in most cases, is only momentary, is instantly correct- 
ed by habits of judging acquired by experience ; and as soon as the 
mind is disengaged from such a belief, it is left at liberty to refer 
ttie event to the period at which it actually happened. Nor will 
the apparent instantaneousness of such judgments be considered as 
an unsurmountable objection to the doctrine now advanced, by those 
who have reflected on the perception of distance obtained by sight, 
which, although it seems to be as immediate as any perception of 
touch, has been shewn by philosophers to be the result of a judg- 
ment founded on experience and observation. The reference we 
make of past events to the particular points of time at which they 
took place, will, I am inclined to think, the more we consider the 
subject, be found the more strikingly analogous to the estimates of 
distance we learn to form by the eye. 

Although, however, I am, myself, satisfied with the conclusion to 
which the foregoing reasonings lead, I am far from expecting that 
the case will be the same with all my readers. Some of their 
objections, which I can easily anticipate, might, I believe, be 
obviated by a little farther discussion ; but as the question is merely 
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a matter of cariosity, and has no necessary connexion with the 
observations I am to make fn this Chapter, I shall not prosecute the 
subject at present. The opinion, indeed, we form concerning it, 
has no reference to any of the doctrines maintained in this work, 
excepting to a particular speculation concerning the belief accom- 
panying conception, which I ventured to state, in treating of that 
subject, and which, as it appears to be extremely doubtful to some 
whose opinions I respect, T proposed with a deg^e of diffidence 
suitable to the difficulty of such an inquiry. The remaining obser- 
vations which I am to make on the power of memory, whatever 
opinion may be formed of their importance, will furnish but little 
room for a diversity of judgment concerning their truth. / , . ; 

In considering this part of our constitution, one of the most. { ' *'~ ' 
obvious and striking questions that occurs, is, what the circumstances 
are wEich deleriniine IKememory 16 retain some things in preference ^^ > ^ i ' ! ' ■ 
to others ? Among the subjects which successively occupy our '^ ' ' i 
thoughts, by far the greater number vanish, without leaving a trace 9 
behind them ; while others become, as it were, a part of <>'>raclves, -*7_/j Z;^ 
and, by their accumulations, lay a foundation for our perpetual -^^^^^^^ 
progress in knowledge. Without pretending to exhaust the subject, on^wct-^-v^v^ 
1 shall content myself at present with a partial solution of tbis 
difficulty, by illustrating the dependence of memory upon two prii^ 

ciples of our nature, with which it is plainly very intimately con- 

nected ; attent ion, and the association of ideas. 

I endeavoured in a former'chapter to shew, that there is a certain 
act of the mind, (distinguished, both by philosophers and the Tulgar^ . 
by the name of attention,) without which even the objects of our 
perceptions make no impression on the memory. It is also matter 
of common remark, that the permanence of the impression which 
any thing leaves in the memory, is proportioned to the degree of 
attention which was originally given to it. The observation has 
been so often repeated, and is so manifestly true, that it is unneces- 
sary to offer any illustration of it.* 

I have only to observe farther, with respect to attention, consi- « ^^^^^x^-^^^^*- 
dered in the relation in which it stands to memory, that althongh it ^^/^j^ y-' 
be a voluntary act, it requires experience to have it always under ^^fc''''^^^*'*'^^^ 
command. In the case of objects to which we have been taught to 
attend at an early period of life, or which are calculated to rouse 
the curiosity, or to affect any of our passions, the attention fixes itself 
upon them, as it were spontaneously, and without any effort on our 

* it wem to tM o*ioc to thit dependeoce oT memory oo Atteotioo, Ibat it it easier to 
get by beart a compontioo, after a very few readings, with an attempt to repeat it at the 
eod oC each, tbao alter a hoadred readiogi without luch an effort, ^be effort rouses the 
attestio* fron Ibat languid. state in wbieb it remains, while the mmd is giving a passive 
rec e ntioo to Ibreigo ideas. The bet is remarked by Lord Baeon, and is explained oy him 
on toe same principle to which 1 have referred it. 

** Quae expeetantor et attentiooem excitant, melius baerest quam quae praelervolaot. 
Itoqoe si senptom aliqood vicies perlegeris, noo tam facile illod ihemoriter ditces, quam 
si iliud legal dccief* tcntaodo interiai illod rccitare, et obi deSeit memoria, inspiciendo 
li bnua.** BicoH, ffw. Org- lib. ii. aph. 36. 
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part, of which we are conscious. How perfectly do we remember^ 
and even retain, for a long course of years, the faces and the hand- 
writings of our acquaintances, although we never took any particu- 
lar pains to fix them in the memory ? On the other hand, if an object 
does not interest some principle of our nature, we may examine it 
again and again, with a wish to treasure up the knowle<^e of it in 
the mind, without our being able to command that deg^e of atten- 
tion which may lead us to recognise it the next time we see it 
A p erson, fo r examp le, who has not been accustomed to attend 
particularly T^d" holies" or to caltle,- may study for a considerable 
time the appearance of a horse or of a bullock, without being able 
a few days afterwards to pronounce on his identity ; while a horse- 
dealer or a grazier recollects many hundreds of that class of animals 
with which he is conversant, as perfectly as he does the faces of hi? 
acquaintances. In order to account for this, I would remark, that 
iilthough attention be a voluntary act, and although we are always 
able, when we choose, to make a momentary exertion of it ; yet, 
unless the object to which it is directed be really interesting, in 
some degree, to the curiosity, the train of our ideas goes on, and we 
immediately forget our purpose. When we are employed, there- 
fore, in studying such an object, it is not an, exclusive and steady 
attention that we give to it, but we are losing sight of it, anB recur- 
ring to it every instant ; and the painful efforts of which we are 
conscious, are not (as we are apt to suppose them to be) efforts of 
uncommon attention, but unsuccessful attempts to keep the mind 
steady to its object, and to exclude the extraneous ideas, which are 
from time to time soliciting its notice. 

If these observations be well founded, they afford an explanation 
of a fact which has been often remarked, that objects are easily 
remembered which affect any of the passions.* The passion assists 
the memory, not in consequence of any immediate connexion be- 
tween them, but as it presents, during the time it continues, a steady 
and exclusive object to the attention. 

The connexion between memory and the association of ideasris 

q so striking, that it has been supposed by some, that the whol^ of its 

phenomena might be resolved into this principle. But this is evi- 

i/yiA.t^t^'S'0^ dently not the case. The association of ideas connects our various 
A thoughts with each other, so as to present them to the mind in a 

■V- ^M;^/^ certain order; but it presupposes the existence of these thoughts 

in the mind ; or, in other words, it presupposes a faculty of retaining 
the knowledge which we acquire. It involves also a power of 

%V^. (fliJ^^*^ recognising as former objects of attention, the thoughts that from 
/ time to time occur to us ; a power which is not implied in that law 

f/?/v-'V*yy*^^^ of our nature which is called the association of ideas. It is possible, 

1. ilX^^^ surely, that our thoughts might have succeeded each other, accord? 

* ** Si qi»s ret in vita videmui panrai, ofifatat, quotidianas, eat meminine non ■ole> 
ntifl ; propterea quod oiilla oiti nova aut aduiirabi(i re comoDovelur aoimut At li quid 
videnoui aut audirout <^gregie turpe, aut boneitoiDf iDuritatum, maKoum, iiicredibil«>, ridi- 
OJlttiD, id dio memioine cootaevimoi.*' Cie : Ad HemuL libu.?. 
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ing to the same laws as at present^ without suggesting to us at all 
the idea of the past ; and, in fact, this supposition is realized to a 
certain degree in the case of some old men, who retain pretty exactly 
the information which they receive, but are sometimes unable to 
recollect in what manner the particulars which they find connected 
together in their thoughts, at first came into the mind ; whether 
they occurred to them in a dream, or were communicated to them 
in conversation. o 

On the other ^and, it is evident, that without the associating J^ 
principle, the powers of retaining our thoughts, and of recognising ii/jiM^^O'^^^ 
them when they occur to us, would have been of little use ; for the ^ j 

most important articles of our knowledge might have remained 7 f""^.^ f,^ 
latent in the mind, even when those occasions presented themselves /^^^^^^^^^^j^ 
to which they are immediately applicable. In consequence of this ^ f ^ r 
law of our nature, not only are all our various ideas made to pass,**'^- ^ ^-^Wi^ 
from time to time, in review before us, and to ofier themselves to 
our choice as subjects of meditation, but when an occasion occurs 
which calls for the aid of our past experience, the occasion itself 
jrecalb to us all the information upon the subject, which that expe- 
rience has accumulated. 

The foregoing observations comprehend an analysis of memory 
sufficiently accurate for my present purpose : some other remarks, 
tending to illustrate the same subject more completely, will occur 
in the remaining sections of this chapter. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add, that when we have proceed- 
ed so far in our inquiries concerning Memory, as to obtain an ana- 
Ijrsis of that power, and to ascertain the relation in which it stands 
to the other principles of our constitution, we have advanced as far 
towards an explanation of it as the nature of the subject permits. fT^^y^yis^/yf^ 
The various theories which have attempted to account for it by , 

traces or impressions in the sensorium, are obviously too unphiloso- ou ^fL<-<rv«^ 
phical to deserve a particular refutation.* Such, indeed, is the 
poverty of language, that we cannot speak on the subject without 
employing expressions which suggest one theory or another ; but it 
is of importance for us always to recollect, that these expressions 
are entirely figurative, and afford no explanation of the phenomena 
to which they refer. It is partly* with a view to remind my readers 
of this consideration, that, finding it impossible to lay aside com- 
pletely metaphorical or analogical words, I have studied to avoid a 
such an uniformity in the employment of them, as might indicate a «<^ y 
preference to one theoiy rather than another; and by doing 9o^(K/i/*^if^^^i^*^^^ 
have perhaps sometimes been led to vary the metaphor oflener and *n 
more suddenly, than would be proper in a composition which aimed^*^*'*'^^ '*^''^*^ 
at any degree of elegance. This caution in the use of the common'>*»^***^ 'Vv^fi 
language concerning memory, it seemed to me the more necessary ^u^^ "fr t^tt^ 
to attend to, that the general disposition which every person feels 
at the commencement of his philosophical pursuits, to explain the^'*'"^^*'*'^'^ 

. S« Note (S.) ;.*w^ . 
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phenomena of thought by the laws of matter, is, in the case of this 

particular faculty, encouraged by a variety of peculiar. circumstances. 

The analogy between committing a thing to memory that we wish 

to remember, and engraving on a tablet a fact that we wish to 

record, is so striking as to presentjtself even to the vulgar ; nor is 

it perhaps less natural to indulge the faiicy in considering memoi^ 

as a sort of repository, in which we arrange and preserve for future 

use the materials of our information. The immediate dependence, 

.,4^vKw<rv^ ^-too, of this faculty on the state oT the body, which is more remark- 

^^^l^^/jJl^^^^^ t***"> t^*t of any other faculty whatever, (as appears from the 

*^^ ^^^^^^^effecta produced on it by old age, disease, and intoxication,) is apt 

'^ /^^'7 to strike those who have not been much conversant with these 

' ' inquiries, as bestowing some plausibility on the theory which attempts 

to explain its phenomena on mechanical principles. 

I cannot help taking this opportimity of expressing a wish, that 

medical writers would be at more pains than they have been at 

hitherto, to ascertain the various effects which are produced on the 

memory by disease and old age. These effects are widely diver- 

Uv*%»4' <^f^ sified in different cases. In some it would seem that the mfimory is 

- J* f"^ impaired in consequence of a diminution of the power of attention ; 

^i^^H^yc^ o^ in others^ that the power of recollection is disturbed in consequence 

of a derangement of that part of the constitution on which the asso* 
^"^ elation of ideas depends. The decay of memory which is the com- 
mon effect of age, seems to arise from the former of these causes. 
It is probable, that, as we advance in years, the capacity of attention 
is weakened by some physical change in the constitution ; but it is 
also reasonable to think, that it loses its vigour partly from the effect 
which the decay of our sensibihty, and the extinction of our passions 
have, in diminishing the interest which we feel in the common 
occurrences of life. That no derangement takes place, in ordinary 
cases, in that part of the constitution on which the association <» 
ideas depends, appears from the distinct and circumstantial recollec- 
ti on whic h old men retain of the transactions of their youth.* In 
some diseases, this part of the constitution is evidently affected. A 
stroEe ot the'paLsy has been known, (while it did not destroy the 
power of speech,) to render the patient incapable of recoUecti^g^ 
the names of the most familiar objects. What is still more remark- 
able, the name of an object has been known to suggest the idea of 
it as formerly, although the sight of the object ceased to suggest 
the name. 

* Swift fomewbcre eiprptief hif Mirprtie, thM old men ■boaldreiDPvber thdr anecdotal 
■0 dittinetly, sod ihoold, notwitbftaodiniE, have so little meinory at to tell the nioe itoiy 
twice in the coorii- of the lame convenation ; and a limilar remark if made by Mootai^pe, 
in one of hit Ettayt: •' Sartout lev Vieillardf lont daneprtui, ft qni la looveoanee dcf 
chotea patii S et demcure, et ont perdu la louirenaqee de ktirs redilct.^*^Iiv. t« cap. is. 
(Dei Menteurt.) 

The fact leenif to be, that all their old ideat remain in the mind, connected as formerly 
bf tbe dii^reot affociatingprinciplct; but that Che power of aitenCiofi to new ideal and 
new occurreacei is impairM. 
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la so far as this decay of memory which old age brings along with , 

it is a necessary consequence of a physical change in the constito- vL^*-*^^^^-^^'^^^^ 
tion, or a necessary consequence of a diminution of sensibility, it is ^ ^ ^ 

the part of a wise man to submit cheerfully to the lot of his nature, f^^^ m>£*^ 
But it is not unreasonable to think, that something may be done ^y O^-^-^-^jL-v^ 
our own efforts, to obviate the inconveniences which commonly re- ^'^^^^''^ 
salt from it If individuals, who, in the early part of life, have weak 
memories, are sometimes able to remedy this defect, by a greater 
attention to arrangement in their transactions, and to classification 
among their ideas, than is necessary to the bulk of mankind, might 
it not be possible, in the same way, to ward off, at least to a certain 
degree, the encroachments which time makes on this faculty ? Thei:.. / 
few ol d men who continue in the active scenes of life to the last 
moment, it has"been 'often remarked, complain, in general, much 
less of a want of recollection, than their cotemporaries. This is 
mdoubtedly owing partly to the effect which the pursuits of business 
must necessarily have, in keeping alive the power of attention. 
But it is probably owing also to new habits of arrangement, which 
the mind gpradually and insensibly forms, from the experience of its 
growing infirmities. The apparent revival of memory in old men, 
after a temporary decline, (which is a case that happens not unfre- 
quently,) seems to favour this supposition. 

One old man, I have, myself, had the good fortune to know, who, 
after a long, an active, and an honourable life, having begun to feel 
some of the usual effects of advanced years, has been able to find 
resources in his own sagacity against most of the inconveniences 
with which they are commonly attended ; and who, by watching his 
gradual decline with the cool eye of an indifferent observer, and 
employing his ingenuity to retard its progress, has converted even 
the infirmities of age into a source of philosophical amusement. 



SECTION II. 

Of tbc Varietiet of Memory is dififerent IiidividuaU. 



<?^ 



It is generally supposed, that, of all our faculties. Memory is that^cv4«^^**^ 
which nature has bestowed in the most unequal degrees on different • H 

individuals ; and it is far from being impossible that this opinion may''^ v-^^^^ 
be well founded. If, however, we consider, that there \& scarcely/^ o^^*,*-**.*-** 
any man who has not memory sufficient to learn the use of language, . ^t j 
and to learn to recognise, at the first glance, the appearances of w*^^ "fM^^ ^ 
infinite number of familiar objects ; besides acquiring such an fj^^t,,uf^ir0^^^ 
acquaintance with the laws of nature, and the ordinary course of'^ .^.^.S^ 
human affairs, as is necessary for directing his conduct in life ; we '^^'^'^'^^^^ 
shall be satisfied that the original disparities among men, in this 
respect, are by no means so immense as they seem to be at first 
view ; and that much is to be ascribed to different habits of attention, 
and to a difference of selection among the various objects and events 
presented to their curiosity. 
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As the great purpose to which this faculty is suhservient^ is to 

enable us to collect, and to retain for the future regulation of our 

conduct, the results of our past experience ; it is evident that the 

degree of perfection which it attains in the case of different persons, 

must vary ; first, with the facility of making the original acquisition ; 

C\ secondly, with the permanence of the acquisition ; and thirdly, with 

^^ the quickness or readiness with which the individual is able, on 

/ V * V particular occasions, to apply it to use.. The qualities, therefore, 

^^^^^^^^^ ^j^ oi ?i good memory are, in the first place, to be susceptible ; secondly, 

» A^3 ^t*-***^ to be retentive ; and thirdly, to be ready. 

^ It is but rarely that these three qualities are united in the same 

V- person. We often, indeed, meet with a memory which is at once 

susceptible and ready ; but I doubt much, if such memories be com- 
monly very retentive : for, susceptibility and readiness are both 
connected with a facility of associating ideas, according to their 
more obvious relations ; whereas retentiveness, or tenaciousness of 
memory, depends principally on what is seldom united with this 
facility, a disposition to system and to philosophical arrangement. 
These observations it will be necessary to illustrate more particu- 
larly. 

I have already remarked, in treating of a different subject, that 
the bulk of mankind, being but little accustomed to reflect and to 
yV ff/^jpf generalize, associate their ideas chiefly according to their more 
^^ / ' obvious relations ; those, for example, of resemblance and of ana- 
':*^ 'yysjL^k^ logy ; ^u^d above all, according to the casual relations arising from 
contiguity in time and place : whereas, in the mind of a philosopher, 
^<'*^*"**'*^ ideas are commonly associated according to those relations which 
I' ^lma/^</^^ ai'c broij^ht to light in consequence of particular efforts of attention ; 
^ such as the relations of Cause and Effect, or of Premises and Con- 
clusion. This difference in the modes of association of these two 
classes of men, is the foundation of some very striking diversities 
between them in respect of intellectual character. 
In the first place, in consequence of the nature of the relations 
9 which connect ideas together in the mind of the philosopher, it 

^/t^^^^ n^yst necessarily happen, that when he has occasion to apply to use 
^^^^*^^^^ his acquired knowledge, time and reflection will be requisite to 
H^ /^vd>i7 enable him to recollect it. In the case of those, on the other hand, 
7 who have not been accustomed to scientific pursuits ; as their ideas 
^ are connected together according to the most obvious relations, 
'^ when any one idea of a class is presented to the mind, it is imme- 
diately followed by the others, which succeed each other spon- 
taneously according to the laws of association. In managing, there^ 
_ fore, the little details of some subaltern employment, in~"whi'cH'all 
— . that IS required is a knowledge of forms, and a disposition to observe 
them, the want of a systematical genius is an important advantage ; 
because this want renders the mind .peculiarly susceptible of habits, 
and allows the train of its ideas to accommodate itself perfectly to 
the daily and hourly occurrences of its situation. But if, in j hfeL 
respect, men of no general principles have an advantage overjhe 
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f hiloflopher, they fall g^atly below him in another point of view ; 
in as much as aU the information which they possess, must ncces- 
mrily he limited by their own proper experience, whereas the 
philosopher, who is accustomed to refer every thing to general 
principles, is not only enabled, by means of these, to arrange the 
£ict8 which experience has taught him, but by reasoning from his 
principles synthetically, has it often in his power to determine facts 
a priori^ which he has no opportunity of ascertaining by observation. jJl ^^ 

It follows farther from the foregoing principles, that the intelleo-?^^^^*^ ^ 
tnal defects of the philosopher are of a much more corrigible nature, /iJj\/^f,Jlu4 
than those of the mere man of detail. If the former is thrown by/**^ / 
accident into a scene of business, more time will perhaps be neces->9.v^r^ c^a^r^ 
saiy to qualify him for it, than would be requisite for the general- *jl/^ 
ity of mankind ; but time and experience will infallibly, sooner Kivi^'^^^^ 
later, familiarize his mind completely with his situation. A capacity 
for system and for philosophical arrangement, unless it has been 
careniUy cultivated in early life, is an acquisition which can scarcely 
ever be made afterwards ; and, therefore, the defects which I 
already mentioned, *Si8 connected with eariy and constant habits of 
business, adopted from imitation, and undirected by theory, may, 
when once these habits are confirmed, be pronounced to be incura- 
ble. -V 

I am also inclined to believe, both from a theoretical view of the y <• *iJL 
subject, and from my own observations as far as they have reached, ^^^^..^^c^^c/^ 
that if we wish to fix the particulars of our knowledge very perma- \^^^^^ 

nently in the memory, the most effectual way of doing it, is to refer ^^'^''*'*'*^^^^^ 
them to general principles. Ideas which are connected together>*«'fV^*^''**^ 
merely by casual relations, present themselves with readiness to the 'tUf'-^ 
mind, so long as we are forced by the habits of our situation to 
apply them to daily use ; but when a change of circumstances leads 
us to vary the objects of our attention, we find our old ideas gradu- 
ally to escape from the recollection : and if it should happen that^^A^M^^^^ 
they escape from it altogether, the only method of recovering them, J / 

is by renewing those studies by which they were at first acquired. ^^^^»* *"^ 
The case is very different with a man^whose ideas, presented to him 
at first by accident, have been afterwards philosophically arranged 
and referred to general principles. When he wishes to recollect 
them, some time and reflection will, frequently, be necessary to 
enable him to do so ; but the information which he has once com- 
pletely acquired, continues, in general, to be an acquisition for life ; 
or if, accidentally, any article of it should be lost, it may often be 
recovered by a process of reasoning. ;2^ 

Something very similar to this happens in the study of languages. / 
A person who acquires a foreign language merely by the ear, and*^^'^*''*'*'*'*^ 
without any knowledge of its principles, commonly speaks it, while^^^^yv-M^ 
he remains in the country where it is spoken, with more readiness . /^ ^ 
and fluency, than one who has studied it grammatically ; but in the^^**^^^^"^ 
course of a few years absence, he finds himself almost as ignorant 
•fit as before he acquired it. A language of which we once under* 

VOL. I. ^9 
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stand the principles thoroughly, it is hardly possible to lose by di^ 
use. 

• A philosophical arrangement of our ideas is attended witb an- 
other very important advantage. In a mind where the prevailittg 
principles of association are founded on casual relations among the 
various objects of its knowledge, the thoughts must necessarily suc- 
y ^4\^M, ^®®^ ®*^^ other in a very irregular and disorderly manner, and the 
vc^"^^ occasions on which they present themselves, will be determined 

^ ^c^H^ merely by accident. They will often occur, when they cannot be 
y '.MA/t 't^ employed to any purpose; and will remain concealed from our 
'^""^^ r^ view, when the recollection of them might be useful. They can- 
,%,^y»^^^ ^^^r^ ^ not therefore be considered as under our own proper coaiihand 

But in the case of a philosopher, how slow soever he may be in the 

recollection of his ideas, he knows always where he is to search 

for them, so as to bring them all to bear on their proper object 

When he wishes to avail himself of his past experience, or of his 

former conclusions, the occasion itself summons up every thought 

in his mind which the occasion requires. Or if he is called upon to 

exert his powers of invention aiid of discovery, the materiak of 

both are always at hand, and are presented to Itts view with such a 

degree of connexion and arrangement, as may enable him to trace, 

with ease, their various relations. How much invention depends 

upon a patient and attentive examination of our ideas, in order to 

discover the less obvious relations which subsist among them, I had 

occasion to show, at some length, in a former Chapter. 

The remarks which have been now made, are sufficient to illuB- 

trate the advantages which the philosopher derives in the pursuits 

^^ of science, from that sort of systematical memory which his habits 

,4x^^ix^'9n: of arrangement give him. It may however be doubted, whether 

, such habits be equally favourable to a talent for agreeable conver- 

i- ^^i^€*^XJB9i\xoxi^ at least, for that lively, varied, and unstudied conversation, 

/ which forms the principal charm of a promiscuous society. The 

ti^vun^^^y*^ conversation which pleases generally, must unite the recommends- 

• .^ tiops of quickness, of ease, and of variety: and in all these three 

A M « s ' ' Tespects, that of the philosopher is apt to be deficient It is deficient 

in quickness, because his ideas are connected by relations which 

occur only to an attentive and collected mind. It is deficient in 

ease, because these relations are not the casual and obvious ones, 

by which ideas are associated in ordinary memories, but the slow 

discoveries of patient, and often painful, exertion. As the ideas, 

too, which he associates together, are commonly of the same class, 

or at least are referred to the same general principles, he is in 

danger of becoming tedious, by indulging himself in long and 

systematical discourses ; while another, possessed of the most 

inferiour accomplishments, by laying his mind completely open to 

impressions from without, and by accommodating continually the 

course of his own ideas, not only to the ideas which are started by 

his companions, but t6 every trifling and unexpected accident that 

may occur to give them a new direction, is the life and aoul of 
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vrery society into which he enters. Even the anecdotes which the :i. J ^^ 
philosopher has collected, howemer %Veea1)le they may he kt them- ^ ^ ^ 
Jielve8« are seldom introduced by him into conversation -with that 
unstudied but happy propriety, which we admire in men of the 
world, whose facts are not referred to general principles, but are 
suggested io >their recollection by the familiar topics and occur- 
rences of ordinary life. Nor is it the imputation of tediousness 
merely, to which the systematical thinker must submit from common 
abservers. It is )>ut rarely possible to explain completely, in a pro- 
miscuous society, all the various parts of the most simple theory ; 
and as nothing appears weaker or more absurd than a theory which 
is .partially stated, it frequently happens, that men of ingenuity, by 
attempting it, sink, in the vu^ar apprehension, below the level of 
ordinary understandings. ^^ Theoriarum vires'^ (says Lord Bacon) 
^ in apta et se mntuo sustinente partium harmonia, et quadam in 
^^orbem demonatralione, consistunt, ideoque per partes tradits 
^^ infirms sunt" 

Before leaving ^e -sdbject of Casual Memory, it may not be im- 
proper to add, that how much soever it may disqualify for system- Cu^^oc^'^^ 
ntical speculation, there is a species of loose and rambling composi-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tion, to which it is peculiarly favourable. With such performan- . « . 
oes, it is often pleasant to unbend the mind in solitude, when weXiwt^ ^ 
are more in the humour for conversation, than for connected ^^^'^^.^^^^^^^ ^ 
ing. Montaigne is unquestionably at the head of this class of au-V"^ ^^'^"^ ^ 
thors. ^^ Wlmt, indeed, are his E^ys," (to adopt his own account ^^^V^-^'^'^i^ 
of them,) ^ but grotesque pieces of patch-work, put t<^ther wiih-C^i*^ c^vwj 
^ out any certain 6gure ; or any oi^er, connexion, or proportion, -f.^^^cia^ . 
^^ but what is accidental V^"^ 

It is, however, curious, that in consequence of the predominance ^ 
in his tnind of this species of Memory above every other, he is 
forced to acknowledge his total want of that command over his 
ideas, which can only be founded en habits of systematical arrange- 
ment. As the passage is extremely characteristical of the author, 
and affords a striking confirmation of some of the preceding dbser- 
Tations, I shall giv^ it in his 4)wn words. • ^^ Je ne me tiens.pas bien 
^ en ma possession et disposition : le hazard y a plus de droit que 
*A moy : P occasion, la compagnie, le branle m^me de ma voix tire 
(^ plus de mon esprit, que je n^y trouve lors que je sonde et em- 
«(ployeapart moy. Ceci m'advient aussi, que je ne me trouve 
^ pas ou je me cherche ; et me trouve plus par rencontre, que par _ 
^UUnquisition de mon ji^ement^t ^ 

The differences which I have now pointed out between philoso- 
phical and casual Memory, constitute the most remarkable of all 
the varieties which the minds of different individuals, considered in 
respect to this faculty, present to our observation. But there are 
other Tarieties, of a less striking nature, the consideration of whicb 
may also suggest some useful reflections. 

* Liv. I chap. 27* ^ i^v. i. chap. lOl (Da parler pranpt oa tsrdif.) 
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It was before remarked, that oar ideas are frequeatly aaBOciated^ 
t in consequence of the associations which take place among their 
- ^^^^>^*^rbitrary signs. Indeed, in the case of all onr general specniationi, 
\^ ^ 044^ it is difficult to see in what other way our thoughts can be aasociat- 
^^Vvwft ^^« for, I before endeavoured to shew, tiiat, without the use of 
signs of one kind or another, it would be impossible for us to make 
classes or genera objects of our attention. 
O All the signs by which our thoughts are expressed, are addr essed 

"^ either to the eye or to the ear ; and the impressions made on thes# 

organs, at the time when we first receive an idea, contribute t» 
V>f ^ ^^^ ^ ^ firmer hold of it Visible objects (as I observed in the 

^»yy%^fu^ Chapter on Conception) are remembered more eanly than those of 
^ dny of our other senses ; and hence it is, that the bulk of mankind 
f ^ are more aided in their recollection by the impressions made on the 
^^^,^,j(h^^^ ^y^i ^Au by those made on the ear. Every penon must have re« 
4, A- marked, in studying the elements of geometry, how much his recol- 
•* ^ ^TA.*^ lection of the theorems was aided by the diagrams which are con- 
' nected with them : and I have little doubt, that tEe difficulty which 

^^^"'^ ' students commonly find to remember the propositions of the ^Ih 

book of Euclid, arises chiefly from this, that the magnitudes'" to 
» " wElch ihey Telate are represented by straight lines, which do not 
make so strong an impression on the memory, as the figures which 
illustrate the propositions in the other five books. 

This advantage, which the objects of sight naturally have over 
those of hearing, in the distinctness and permanence of the impres* 
sions which they make on the memory, continues, and eve n increa » 
_' ses, through life^ in the case of the bulk bfinanCnd ; becliuse their 
miods, being but little addicted to general and abstract disquisition, 
are habitually occupied, either with the immediate perception of 
such objects, or with speculations in which the conception of them 
is more or less involved ; which speculations, so far as they relate 
to individual things and individual events, may be carried on with 
little or no assistance from language. 
^ The case is different with the philosopher, whose habits of ab« 

^ s^. ^ straction and generalization lay him continually under a necessity 
\{^/^Ju of employing words as an instrument of thought Such halHts co-" 
'^ / • operating with that inattention, which he is apt to contract to thingi 
:,0/(/C idt^^ external, must have an obvious tendency to weaken the original 
« . powers of recollection and conception with respect to visible ^ 
p^'MAdf/^ jects ; and, at the same time, to strengthen the power of retaining 
JL propositions and reasonings expressed in language. The common 
] A^**^"^ system of education, too, by exercising the memory so much in the 
- acquisition of grammar rules, and of passages from the ancient au- 
thors, contributes greatly, in the case of men of letters, to cultivate 
a capacity for retaining words. 

It is surprising of what a degree of culture our power of retain- 
ing a succession, even of insignificant sounds, is scMceptible. In- 
stances sometimes occur of men who are easily able to commit to 
memory a long poem, composed in a language of which they are 
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wholly ignorant ; and I have, myself, known more than one instance 
oi an individual, who, after having forgotten completely the classi- 
cal studies of his childhood, was yet ahle to repeat, with fluency, 
long passages from Homer and Virgil, without annexing an idea to 
the words that he uttered. 

This susceptibihty of miemory with respect to words, is possess* Ih^^teudC^ 
ed by all men in a very remarkable degree in their early years, and l^ jT* 

is, indeed, necessary to enable them to acquire the use of language ; (/tt^<Ajt4^»*^!^^ 
but unless it be carefully cultivated afterwards by constant exer* L j^^^^ 
cise, it gradually decays as we advance to maturity. The plan of *^ i'^^^^^ 
education which is foUowed in this country, however imperfect in ^j^^^-^A^^ i^ 
many respects, falls in hi^pily with this arrangement of nature, &nd^^^^,«,Axf£: 
stores the mind richly, even in infancy, with intellectual treasures, / 
which are to remain with it through life. The rules of grammar, 
which comprehend systems more or less perfect, of the principles 
of the dead languages, take a permanent hold of the memory, when 
the understanding is yet unable to comprehend their import ; and 
the classical remains of antiquity, which, at the time we acquire 
4hem, do little more than funush a gratiflcation to the ear, supply 
us with inexhaustible sources of the most refined enjoyment ; and, 
as our various powers gradually unfold themselves, are poured 
forth, without effort, from the memory, to delight the imagination, au^VI* t/'^^"^ 
and to improve the heart It cannot be doubted, that a great va* ^ /LiSt.!*^ 
viety of other articles of useful knowledge, particularly with re-A/***'**'^^'''^ 
spect to geog^phical and chronological details, might be communi- yp^t^jf^^^^^ 
eated with advantage to children, in the form of memorial Jines. ^^fyjL^,,uc^^^ 
Is only in childhood, that such details can be learned with facility ; 
and if they were once acquired, and rendered perfectly familiar to* 
the mind, our riper years would be spared much of that painful and 
uninteresting labour, which is perpetually distracting our intellectu- 
al powers, from those more important exertions, for which, in their 
mature state, they seem to be destined. 

This tendency of literary habits in general, and more particular- 
ly of philosophical pursuits, to exercise the thoughts about words, u/LUbv^y4>^'^^ 
can scarcely fail to have some effect in weakening the powers of r^'^^^'^ry 
recollection and conception with respect to sensible objects ; and, Vmav^^*^ ^■'^ 
in fact, I believe it will be found, that whatever advantage the -^.u.^ut^^^'*^ 
philosopher may possess over men of little education, in stating**^ 7 f^T^ 
general propositions and general reasonings, he is commonly ia^^*^^^"^^^"^^ 
feriour to them in point of minuteness and accuracy, when he at«^c,#»».#'^«^Hr»« 
tempts to describe any object which he has seen, or any event tj^^ft y -x^x^i 
which he has witnessed ; supposing the curiosity of both, in such 'yy 1^* 

cases, to be interested in an equal degree. I acknowledge, indeed, 'U^^'^^i^'^^ ^y^ 
that the undivided attention, which men unaccustomed to reflection 
are able to give to the objects of their perceptions, is, in part, the 
cause of the liveliness and correctness of their conceptions. 

With this diversity in the intellectual habits of cultivated and of ^/«. ij^-uAjL^^ 
uncultivated minds, there is another variety of memory which ,^,^-^,w^^^,*^f^ 
^iSeems to have some connexion. In recognising visible objects, the ' 
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memory of one man proceeds on the general appearance, that of 
another attaches itself to some minute and disting^shing marks. A 
peasant knows the various kinds of trees from their general hahits ; 
a botanist, from those characteristical circumstances on which his 
classification proceeds. The last kind of memory is, I think, most 
•ommon among literary men, and it arises from their habit of re- 
collecting by means of words. It is evidently much easier to ex- 
press by a description, a number of botanical marks, than the gene* 
ral habit of a tree ; and the same remark is applicable to other 
cases of a similar nature. But to whatever cause we . ascribe it, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that many individuals are to be 
found, and chiefly among men of letters, who, although they have 
no memory for the general appearances of objects, are yet able to 
retain with correctness,' an immense number of technical discrimi- 
nations. 

Each of these kinds of memory has its pecuUar advantages and 
inconveniences, which the dread of being tedious induces me Xq 
leave to the investigation of my readers. 



SECTION IIL 

Of 4b« InproveiMot of MenKwy.— AoBlytii of tbe Priiicipl«t od irkicli the CoUorecf . 
-N MeiBoiy dcpeodf • 

^ The improvement of which the mind is susceptible by culture, 

^*^'**^*^ is more remarkable, perhaps, in the case of Memory, than in that 

i*^ (^^^^i/i^tftu.-'of any other of our faculties. The fact has been often taken notice 

ry ' of in general terms; but I am doubtful if the particular mode, in 

"^ which culture operates on this part of our constitution, has been . 

yet examined by philosophers with the attention which it deserves. 

Of one sort of culture, indeed, of which Memory is susceptible in 

c <H«.c/U^i*^ a very striking degree, no explanation can be given ; I mean the 

^^^^ ^ improvement which the original faculty acquires by mere exercise ; 

f^*^*^ / or in other words, the tendency which practice has to increase our 

'*v«'*-in^ natural facility of association. This effect of practice upon the 

' memory seems to be an ultimate law of our nature, or rather, to be 

-i^UtuU^^^ a particular instance of that general law, that all our powers, both 

^^^^ of body and mind, may be strengthened, by applying itkem to their 

proper purposes. 

Besides, however, the improvement which memory admits of, in 

^ i| r\ consequence of the effects of exercise on the original faculty, it may 

0^ ^ ^J^J he greatly aided in its operations, by those expedients which reason 

/ ^ . . and experience suggest for employing it to the best advantage, 

^^i/c4A^t^ These expedients furnish a curious subject of ^philosophical exami-. 

A /\^ nation : perhaps, too, the inquiry may not be altogether without 

jjj u>^%^y%^ yg^ . p^j.^ although our pxinciple resources for assisting the memory 

be suggested by nature, yet it is reasonable to think, that in this, ag 
in similar cases, by following out systematically the hints which &b$ 
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iugg^dsts to us, a farther preparation may be made for oar Intel* 
lectual improvement. 

Every person must have remarked, in entering upon any new ^^.^^^^^^ x/Jl 
species of study, the difficulty of treasuring up in the memory its 
elementary principles, and the growing facility which he acquires 
in this respect, as his knowledge becomes more extensive. By an- 





alyzing the different causes which concur in producing this facility, ^Y^^^,U,UuyJL 

•we may, perhaps, be led to some conclusions which may admit of a ' ' 

practical application. •« • 

1. In every science, the ideas about which it is peculiarly con- 
versant are connected together by some particular associating prin- 
ciple ; in one science, for example, by associations founded on the 
relation of cause and effect ; in another, by associations founded 
on the relations of mathematical truths; in a third, by associa- 
tions founded on contiguity in place or time. Hence one cause 
of the gpradual improvement of memory with respect to the famiUar 
objects of our knowledge ; for whatever be the prevailing associat- 
ing principle among the ideas about which we are habitually occu- 
pied, it must necessarily acquire additional strength from our fa- 
vourite study. 

2. In proportion as a science becomes more familiar to us, we 

acquire a g^reater command* of attention with respect to the objects ^'*' ^^^^ 
about which ii is conversant ; lor tne information' which we already ^j 
possess, gives us an interest in every new truth, and every new^ 
fact, which have any relation to it. In most cases, our habits of in- < 
attention may be traced to a want of curiosity ; and therefore such 
fiabi6 areTo Be'cdifectedT^jaot by endeavouring to force the atten- 
tion in particular instances, but by gradually learning to place the 
ideas which we wish to remember, in an interesting point of view. 

3. When we first enter on any new Hterarjr pursuit, we are unable o ^ > 
to make a proper discrimination in point of utility and importance, oZ-*^*^^^ v cU 
among the ideas which are presented to us ; and by attempting toc^vvm«/»«^^ 
grasp at every thing,- we fail in making those moderate acquisitions ^ -*^-- 
which are suited to the limited powers of the human mind. As our *«''^^^*^- 
information extends, our selection' becomes more judicious and mor^ 

confined ; and our knowledge of useful and connected truths advan- 
ces rapidly, from our ceasing to distract the attention with such as 
are detached and insignificant. 

4. Every object of our knowledge is related to a variety of others ; 
and may be presented to the thoughts, sometimes by one principle 
of association, and sometimes by another. In proportion, therefore, 
to the multiplication of mutual relations among our ideas, (which is 
the natural result of growing information, and in particular, of ha- 
bits of philosophical study,) the gpreater will be the number of oc- 
casions on which they will recur to the recollection, and the firmer 
will be the root which each idea, in particular, will take in the *\ 
memory. 

It follows, too, from this observation, that the facility of retain- ^**-c..«-».*-fr»^ 
ing a new fact, or a new idea, will depend on the number oi rela- ^yy^^tn^ ^f<^ 
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tioDS which it hears to the fonaer objects of oar kaowledge ; and^ 

OD the other haad, that every such acqiusitioQ, so far from loading^ 

the memory, gives us a firmer hold of ail that part of our pceTioos 

^ informatioD, with which it is in aoy degree comiected. 

c^ ^ It may not, perhaps, be improper to take this opportunity of 

/#^ observing, although the remark be not immediately connected with 

^' our present subject, that the accession made to the stock of our know- 

**^"'^***v«» «^ ledge, by the new facts and ideas which we acquire, is not to be esti* 

y/^-^tj^frpL' mated merely by the number of these facts and ideas considered indi* 

^ j^ yidually ; but by the number of relations which they bear to another^ 

•, ft^^ ^ and to all the different particulavs which were previously in the 

mind ; for, ^^ new knowledge,^' (as Mr. Maclaurin has well remark* 

ed,*) ^^ does not consist so much in our having access to a new ob- 

^^ ject, as in comparing it with others already known, observing its 

'^ relations to them, or discerning what it has in common with themi 

^( and wherein their disparity consists : and, therefore, our know« 

^^ ledge is vastly greater than the sum of what all its objects sepa* 

^' rately could afford ; and when a new object comes within our 

^^ reach, the addition to our knowledge is the greater, the more we 

^^ already know ; so that it increases, not as the new objects increase^ 

^^ but in a much higher proportion.''' 

6. In the last place, the natural powers of memory are, in the 

case of the philosopher, greatly aided by his peculiar habits of clas* 

C\ sification and arrangement. As this is by far the most important im- 

'''^. ^ * provement of which memory is susceptible, I shall consider it more 

y^^y^^f^ ^ particularly than any of the others I have mentioned. 

^y\j^^ f he advantages, which the memory derives from a proper clas* 
***V^^ ^*** sification of our ideas, may be best conceived by attending to its 
^/Jlftjj/^^'' effects, in enabUng us to conduct, with ease, the conunon business 
/I of life. In what inextricable confusion would the lawyer or the mer- 

^ —' chant be immediately involved, if he were to deposit in his cabinet^ 

promiscuously, the various written documents which daily and hourly 
pass through his hands ? Nor could this confusion be prevented by 
the natural powers of memory, however vigorous they might hap- 
pen to be. By a proper distribution of these documents, and a ju- 
dicious reference of them to a few general titles, a very ordinarj^ 
memory is enabled to accomplish more, than the most retentive, un- 
assisted by method. We know, with certainty, where to find any 
article we may have occasion for, if it be in our possession ; and 
the search is confined within reasonable limits, instead of being 
allowed to wander at random amidst a chaos of 'particulars. 

Or, to take an instance still more immediately applicable to oar 
purpose : suppose that a man of letters were to record, in a common- 
place book, without any method, all the various ideas and facts 
which occurred to him in the course of his studies ; what difficul- 
ties would he perpetually experience in applying his acquisitions to 
use ? and^ow completely and easily might these difficulties be ob^ 

• See (be CondufiOD oThii View of I7swtm*i Di 
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Yt&ted by referring the particulars of his information to certain 
general heads ? It is obvious, too, that, by doing so, he would not 
only have his knowledge much more completely under his command, 
bat as the particulars classed together would all have some connexion, 
more or less, with each other, he would be enabled to trace with 
advantage those mutual relations among his ideas, which it is the ob- 
ject of philosophy to ascertain. 

A common-place book, conducted without any method, is an 
exact picture of the memory of man whose inquiries are not di^^ 
rected by philosophy. And the advantages of order in treasuring 
up our ideas in the mind, are perfectly analogous to its effects when 
they are recorded in writing. 

Nor is this all. In order to retain our knowledge distinctly and Av«^^**"^^^ 
permanently, it is necessary that we should frequentiy recall it to ^^^^jt ^«vv 
our recollection. But how can this be done without the aid of ar« 
rangement? Or supposing that it were possible, how much time 
and labour would be necessary for bringing under our review the 
various particulars of which our information is composed ? In pro« 
portion as it is properly systematized, this time and labour are 
abridged. The mind dwells habitually, not on detached facts, but 
on a comparatively small number of general principles ; and, by 
means of these, it can summon up, as occasions may require, an in- 
finite number of particulars associated with them ; each of which, 
considered as a solitary truth, would have been as burthensome to 
the memory, as the general principle with which it is con- 
nected. 

1 would not wish it to be understood from these observations, that 
l^losophy consists in classification alone, and thM its only use is to as- 
sist the memory. I have often, indeed, heard this asserted in gene- 
ral terms ; but it appears to me to be obvious, that although this 
be one of its most important uses, yet something more is necessary 
to complete the definition of it. Were the case otherwise, it would 
follow, that all classifications are equally philosophical, provided they 
are equally comprehendve. The very great importance of this sub- 
ject will, I hope, be a sufficient apology for me, in taking this oppor- 
tunity to correct some mistaken opinions which have be^n formed 
concerning it. 



SECTION IV. 

Gontiauation of tbctame mbject. — Aid which the Memory derive* from Philosophical 

ArraogfBCDt. 

It was before observed, that the great use of the faculty of Me- 
mory, is to enable us to treasure up, for the future regulation of our 
conduct, the results of our past experience, and of our past reflec-, 
tions. But in every case in which we judge of the future from the ^^[^^^4^^ ^ 
past, we must proceed on the belief, that there is, in the course of ^_ ^ 
events, a certain degree, at least, of uniformity. And, accordingly, ^ '^^^ 
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this belief is not only justified by experience, but, (as Dr. Reid has 

^ shevvn, in a very satisfactory manner) it forms a part of the oiigioal 

cJ- constitution of the human mind. In the general laws of the mate- 

^i/^ y^ rial world, this uniformity is found to be complete ; in so much that, 

*^*'**^ ^ in the same combinations of circumstances, we expect, with the most 

,,f^4/i>C0^ 1^ perfect assurance, that the same results will take place. In the 

^T x^^ moral world, the course of events does not appear to be equally legu- 

'''**'''*'*^ A^^] but still it is regular, to so great a degree, as to afford us many 

^^**<*< rules of importance in the conduct of life. 

^9. A knowledge of Nature, in so far as it is absolutely necessary for 

the preservation of our animal existence, is obtruded on us, without 
any reflection on our part, from our earliest infancy. It is thus that 
children learn of themselves to accommodate their conduct to the 
established laws of the material world. In doing so, they are guid** 
ed merely by memory, and the instinctive principle of anticipation, 
which has just been mentioned. 

In forming conclusions concerning future events, the philosopher, 

as well as the infant, can only build with safety on past experience ; 

and he, too, as well as the infant, proceeds on an instinctive beUei^ 

y ^ for which he is unable to account, of the uniformity of the laws of 

jy '^ ^K^. ^y- nature. There are, however, two important respects, which dis- 

_VwL^ 0f tinguish the knowledge he possesses from that of ordinary ncien. fai 

^^^^^^^iT^ I the first place, it is far more extensive, in consequence of the as- 

yjLAt'MyA'^ distance which science gives to his natural powers of invention and 

discovery. Seconc|ly, it is not only more easily retained in the 

memory, and more conveniently applied to use, in consequence of 

the manner in which his ideas are arranged; but it enables him to 

ascertain, by a process of reasoning, all those truths which may be 

synthetically deduced from his general principles. The illostrar 

tion of these particulars will lead to some useful remarks ; and will 

at the same time shew, that, in discussing the subject of this Section, 

I have not lost sight of the inquiry which occasioned it. 

1. 1. It was already remarked, that the natural powers of Me- 
A jj^^^LJi inory, together with that instinctive anticipation of the future from 

^^*^*T^ the past, which forms one of the original principles of the mind, 
J t are sdfficient to enable infants, aAer a very short experience, to 
K>^ orl n\ffKr preserve their animal existence. The laws of nature, which it is 
•lXv^ hot so important for us to know, and which are the objects of phi- 
losophical curiosity, are not so obviously exposed to our view, but 
are in general, brought to light by means of experiments which are 
made for the purpose of discovery ; or, in other wprds, by artificial 
combinations of circumstances, which we have no opportunity of 
seeing conjoined in the course of our ordinary experience. In 
this manner, it is evident, that many connexions may be ascertained, 
which would never have occurred spontaneously to our observa- 
tion. 

2. There are, too, some instances, particularly in the case of as- 
tronomical phenomena, in which events, that appear to common ob- 
servers to be altogether anomalous, are found, upon a more accurate 
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and continued examination of 'them, to be sulijected to a regfular 
law. Such are those phenomena in the heavens, which we are able to 
predict by means of Cycles. In the cases formerly described, our 
knowledge of nature is extended by placing her in new situations. 
In these cases, it is extended by continuing our observations beyond 
the limits of ordinary curiosity. 

3. In the case of human aiffairs, as long as we confine our attei> ^ ^y 
tioD to particulars, we do not observe the same uniformity, as in the l^*^*^^^ * 
phenomena of the material world. When, however, we extend our f^^,^---^,^,, 
views to events which depend on a combination of different circum- 
stances, such a degree of uniformity appears, as enables us to estab- i!^uJ.o ^ 
lish general rules, from which probable conjectures may often be ^^V^^^ 
formed with respect to futurity. It is thus, that we can pronounce, >'^*^'^^*^ 
with much greater confidence, concerning the proportion of deaths ^^^^/^^.-m.^ 
which shall happen in a certain period among a given number of x^^^^^a^^^ 
men, than we can predict the deatii of any individual ; and that it is ' 
more reasonable to employ our sagacity, in speculating concerning 

the probable determinations of a numerous society, than concerning 
events which depend on the will of a single person. 

In what manner this uniformity in events depending on contingent 
circumstances is produced, I shall not inquire at present. The 
advantages which we derive from it are obvious, as it enables us 
to collect, from our past experience, many general rules, both with 
respect to the history of political societies, and the characters and 
conduct of men in private life. 

4. In the last place ; the knowledge of the philosopher is more <7/ ^j^^^j/^ 
extensive than that of other men, in consequence of the attention y 
which he gives, not merely to objects and to events, but to the^^^*^?^ 
reloltoiu which different objects and different events bear to each^'V*^^9i^ 
other. (^, f^ 

The observations and the experience of the vulgar are almost }y^^^^^J^Ji^ 
wholly limited to things perceived by the senses. A similarity y 
between different objects, or between different events, rouses their 554x-^vk^ 
curiosity, and leads them to classification, and to general rules. t-^^t^A-^Wi 
But a similarity between different rtUuions^ is seldom to be traced ^4<^^^^^ 
without previous habits of philosophical inquiry. Many such simi- . 

larities or connexions, however, are to be found in nature ; and v^t euJk 
when once they are ascertained, they frequently lead to important ^^^^y^^^ 
discoveries; not only with respect to other relations, but with 
respect to the objects or to the events which are related. These 
remarks it will be necessary to illustrate more particularly. 

The great object of Geometry is to ascertain the relations which 
exist between different quantities, and the connexions which exist 
between different relations. When we demonstrate^, that the angle ^ ^ J' ' 
at the centre of a circle is double of the angle al the circumference 
on the same base, we ascertain a relation between two quantities. 
When we demonstrate, that triangles of the same altitude are to 
each other as their bases, we ascertain a connexion between two 
relations. It is obvious, how much the mathematical sciences must 
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eontribate to enlarge our knowledge of the universe, in cons^qnence 
of such discoveries. In that simplest of all processes of practical 
geometry, which teaches us to measure the height of ah acpasdible 
tower, by comparing the length of its shadow with that of a staff 
fixed vertically in the ground, we proceed on the prindple, that 
the relation between the shadow of the staff and the height of the 
staff is the same with the relation between the shadow of the tower 
and the he^;ht of the tower. But the former relation we can 
ascertain by actual measurement ; and, of consequence, we not only 
obtain the other relation, but, as we can measure one of the related 
quantities, we obtain also the other quantity. In every case in 
which mathematics assists us in measuring the magnitudes or the 
distances of objects, it proceeds on the same principle ; that is, it 
begins with ascertaining connexions among different relations, and 
thus enables us to carry our inquiries from facts which are eiqiosed 
to the examination of our senses, to the most remote parts of the 
universe. * 

I observed abo, that there are various relations existing among 
physical events, and various connexions existing among these reh^ 
tions. It is owing to this circumstance, that mathematics is so use- 
ful an instrument in the hands of the physical inquirer. In that 
beautiful theorem of Huyghens, which demonstrates, that the time 
of a complete oscillation of a pendulum in the cycloid, is to the time 
in which a body would fall through the axis of the cycloid, as the 
circumference of a circle is to its diameter, we are made acquainted 
with a very curious and unexpected connexion between two relations ; 
and the knowledge of thb connexion facilitates the determination of 
a most important fact with r^f^spect to the descent of heavy bodies 
near the earth's surface, which coiild-«et be ascertained conveniently 
by a direct experiment 

In examining, with attention, the relations among different physi- 
cal events, and the connexions among different relations, we some- 
times are led by mere induction to the discovery of a general law ; 
while, to ordinary observers, nothing appears but irreg^ularity. 
From the writings of the earlier opticians, we learn, that, in exa* 
mining the first principles of dioptrics^ they were led, by the ana- 
logy of the law of reflection, to search for the relation between 
the angles of incidence and refraction, (in the case of light passing 
from one medium into another,) in the angles themselves ; and that 
some of them, finding this inquiry unsuccessful, to<^ the trouble to 
determine, by experiments, (in the case of the media which most 
frequently fall under consideration,) the angle o£ refraction corre»> 
ponding to every minute of incidence. Some very laborious tables, 
deduced from such experiments, are to be found in the works of 
Kircher. At length, Snellius discovered what is now called the 
law of refraction, which comprehends their whole contents in a 
angle sentence. 

The law of the planetary motions, deduced by Kepler from the 
observations of Tycho Brahe, is another striking illustration of the 
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order, which an attentiTe inquirer is sometime able to trace among^ 
the relations of physical events, when the events themselves appear, 
on a superficial view, to be perfectly anomalous. 

Such laws are, in some wspects, analogous to the cycles which I 
have already mentioned ; but they differ from them in this, that a 
cycle 19 commonly deduced from observations made on physical 
events which are obvious to the senses : whereas the laws we have 
now been considering, are deduced from an examination of relatio^ 
which are known only to men of science. The most celebrated 
astronomical cycles, accordingly, are of a veiy remote antiquity, 
and were probably discovered at a period, when the study of 
astronomy consisted merely in accumulating and recording the more 
striking appearances of the heavens. / 

II. Having now endeavoured to shew, how much philosophy 
contributes to extend our knowledge of facts, by aiding our natural 
powers of invention and discovery, I proceed to explain, in what 
manner it supersedes the necessity of studying particular truths, by 
putting us in possession of a comparatively small number of general 
principles in which they are involved. 

I have already remarked the assistance which philosophy gives ^ 
to the memory, in consequence of the arrangement it introduces l/u^<'*^ ^ 
among our ideas. In this respect even a hypothetical theory may h^^ft^t^ 
facilitate the recollection of facts, in the same manner, in which the/^ 
memory is aided in remembering the objects of natural history by In^un^^^ 
artificial classifications. ci^mZ%/% 

The advantages/however, we derive from true philosophy, are ^fv^ . 
incomparably greater than what are to be expected from any hypo- ^ 
thetical theories. These, indeed, may assist us in recollecting the 
particulars we are already acquainted with ; but it is only from the 
laws of nature, which have been traced analytically from facts, that 
we can venture, with safety, to deduce consequences by reasoning 
a priori. An example will illustrate and confirm this observation. 

Suppose that a glass tube, thirty inches long, is filled with mer- 
<;ury, excepting eight inches, and is inverted as in the Torricelhan 
experiment, so that the eight inches of common air may rise to the 
top; and that I wish to know at what height the mercury will 
remain suspended in the tube, the barometer being at that time 
twenty-eight inches high. There is here a combination of diffecent 
laws, which it is necessary to attend to, in order to be able to predict 
the result 1. The air is aJuMvy^uid, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere is measured l>y the column of mercury in the barome- . 
ter. 2. The air is an elastic fluid ; and its elasticity at the earth^s 
surface (as it resists the pressure of the atmosphere) is measured 
by the column of mercuiy in the barometer. 3. In different states, 
the elastic force of the air is reciprocally as the spaces which it 
occupies. But, in this experiment, the mercury which remains 
suspended in the tube, together with the elastic fierce of the air in 
the top of the tube, is a counterbahmce' to the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; and therefore their joint effect must be equal to the 
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pressure of a column of mercury twenty-eigbt inches high. Hence 
we obtain an algebraical equation., which affords an easy solution of 
the problem. It is further evident, that my knowledge of the 
physical laws which are here combined, puts it in my power to 
foretell the result, not only in this case, but in all the cases of a 
similar nature which can be supposed. The problem, in any 
particular instance, might be solved by making the experiment; 
but the result would be of no use to me, if the slightest alteratton 
were made on the data. 

It is in this manner that philosophy, by putting us in possession of 
a few general facts, enables us to determine, by reasoning, what will 
he the result of any supposed combination of them, and thus to 
comprehend an infinite variety of particulars, which no memory, 
however vigorous, would have been able to retain, 
y Q In consequence of the knowledge of such general facts, the 

*^^^^'*'^^^ philosopher is relieved from the necessity of treasuring up in his 
^^^ mind all those truths which are involved in his principles, and 
j^'*''**'*'*''^^ which may be deduced from them by reasoning ; and he can often 
.'i^ idM^t^*^ prosecute his discoveries sjmthetically, in those parts of the universe 
. ^ which he has no access to examine by immediate observation. 

^ovJ^'*^^ 'Phere is, therefore, this important difference between a hypothe-^ 
xx^^^t^i^av^ ^^ theory, and a theory obtained by induction ; that the'Taner not 
' only enables us to remember the lacts we already know, ^ but to 
ascertain, by reasoning, many facts which we have never had an 
opportunity of examining : whereas, when we reason from a hypo- 
thesis a priori^ we are almost certain of running into error ; and, 
consequently, whatever may be its use to the memory, it can never 
be trusted to, in judging of cases which have not previously fallen 
within our experience. 
J 1^: There are some sciences, in which hypothetical theories are 
^ %%oTfuti/L^' more useful than in others; those sciences, to wit, in which we 
fLc.0y<xy> have occasion for an extensive knowledge and a ready recollection 
of facts, and which, at the same time, are yet in too imperfect a 
state to allow us to obtain just theories by the method of induction. 
' This is particularly the case in the science of medicine, in which 
'J • we are under a necessity to apply oui*' knowledge, «uch as it is, to 
^yfi^.^/iff practice. It is also, in some degree, the case in agpriculture... In 
the merely speculative parts of physics and chei^istry, we may go 
on patiently accumulating facts, without formin^ny one conclusion 
farther than our facts authorize us ; and leave ^to posterity the 
credit of establishing the theory to which our labours are subser- 
vient. But in medicine, in which it is of consequence to have our 
knowledge at command, it seems reasonable to think, that hypo- 
^* thetical theories may be used with advantage ; provided always 
'. * that they are considered merely in the light of artificial memories, 
and that the student is prepared to lay them aside^ or to correct 
them, in proportion as his knowledge of nature becomes more 
extensive. I am, indeed, ready to confess, that this is a caution 
which it is more eiisy to give than to follow : for it is painfiil ta 
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change any of our habits of arrangement, and to relinquish those 
systems in which we have been educated, and which have long 
flattered us with an idea of our own wisdom. Dr. Gregoiy men- 
tions'^ it as a striking and distinguishing circumstance in the charac- 
ter of Sydenham, that, although full of hypothetical reasoning, it 
did not render him the less attentive to observation ; and that his 
hypotheses seem to have sat so loosely about him, that either they 
did not influence his practice at all, or he could easily abandon 
them whenever they would not bend to his experience. 



SECTION V. 

GoDtinuatioD of the same iul:()ect. — EfRratt produced im tbs Memory by committing to 

Writing our acquired Koowledgeb n 
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Having treated at considerable length of the improvement of me- gy/^^ 
mory, it may not be improper, before leaving this part of the sub- 7/^ 
ject, to consider what effects are likely to be produced on the mind 'y^^^^y^^^^YT 
by the practice of committing to writing our acquired kaow^^ioLA^i v^li^ 
ledge. That such a practice is unfavourable, in some respects, to 'Ht^c^U^^^ 
the faculty of memory, by superseding, to a certain degpree, the ne- 
cessity of its exertions, has been often remarked, and I believe is 
true ; but the advantages with which it is attended in other respects, 
ac^ so iinportant, as to overbalance greatly this trifling inconve- 
nience. 

It is not my intention at present to examine and compare together /fip t^jCoL^ ^ 
the different methods which have been proposed of keeping a com- ' / 

mon-place book. In this, as in other cases of a similar kind, it may ^♦''•'v*'*'*^*' /^ 
be difficult, perhaps, or impossible, to establish any rules which will ^^^ txfptmA 
apply universally. Individuals must be left to judge for themselves, >.?/. 
and to adapt their contrivances to the particular nature of their lite- ^**'»'**' ^ ^ 
Twy pursuits, and to their own peculiar habits of association and ar- 
rangement The remarks which I am to offer are very general, 
and are intended merely to illustrate a few «f the advantages which 
the art of Writing affords to the philosopher, for recording, in the 
course of his progress through life, the results of his speculations^ ^ 
and the fruits of his experience. 

The utility of writing, in enabling one generation to transmit its 
discoveries to another, and in thus giving rise to a gradual progress 
in the species, has been sufficiently illustrated by many authors. 
LitUe attention, however, has been paid to another of its effects, 
which is no less important ; I mean, to the foundation which^ it lays 
for a perpetual progress in the intellectilal powers of tbe individuaL 

It is to experience, and to our own reflections, that we are indeblr 
ed for by &r the most valuable part of our knowledge : and hence 
it is, that although in youth the imagination may be more vigorous, 
aQ4 the genius more original, than in jbdvanced years ; yet, ia the 

* Lectqrti oa tbe Dntiei and Qiialifi(|atioBi of s Ph^ndn. 

/ 
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frequently to apply^ either in the business of life, or in the coarse 
of our studies, it is of importance to us to conunit to writing, in a 
language and in an order of our own ; and if, at any time, we find it 
necessary to refresh our recollection on the suli^ect, to haye re- 
course to our own composition, in preference to that of any other 
author. 
That the plan of reading which is commonly followed is veiy dif- 
lY: ^pfLT^Loi^ ferent irom that which i have been recommending, will not be dis- 
/ ' puted. Most peop le read inereiy to pass an idle hour, or to please 

M^ 4^:^u^ themselves with {hel3ea of employment, while their indolence pre- 
/ J ^ vents them from any active exertion ; and a considerable number 

''^^ * with a view to the display which they are afterwards to make of 

tfieiFtiferary acquisitions. From wMch so ever of these motives a 
person is led to the perusal of books, it is hardly possible that he 
can derive from them any material advantage. iJt^he reads merely, 
fr om indolence^ the ideas which pass through his mind will probalbly 
lea^^' little or no impression ; and i f he reads from vanity, he will 
^ be more anxious to select striking particulars in the maUer or ex- 
pression, than to seize the spirit and scope of the author^s reasoning, 
or to examine how far he has made any additions to the stock of 
useful and solid knowledge. ^^ Though it is scarce possible,^ sayi 
Bp. Butler,* *^ to avoid judging, in some way or other, of almost 
^ every thing which offers itself to one^s thoughts, yet it is certaia, 
'^that many persons, from different causes, never exercis e Jhe ir 
*' judgment upon what comes before them, in such a manner as to 
^^ be able to determine how far it be conclusive. They are perhaps 
'^entertained with some things, not so with others; they lUce, and 
^' they dislike ; but whether that which is proposed to be made out, 
*' be really made out or not, whether a matter be stated according 
*' to the real truth of the case, seems, to the generality of people, 
" a circumstance of little or no importance. Aiguments are oflen 
^ wanted for some accidental purpose ; but proof, as such, is what 
^^ they never want, for their own satisfaction of mind, or conduct iii 
'^ life. Not to mention the multitudes who read merely for the sake 
*' of talking, or to qualify themselves for the world, or some such 
'^ kind of reasons ; there are even of the few who read for their own 
^' entertainment, and have a real curiosity to see what is said, seve- 
'^ ral, which is astonishing, who have no sort of curiosity to see 
^' what is true : I say curiosity, because it is too obvious to be men- 
^' tioned how much that religious and sacred attention which is du^ 
'^ to truth, and }o the important question, what is the rule of life, is 
'^ lost out of thi world. 

" For the ssie of this whole class of readers, for they are of dif- 




u^ 



* See the Preface to hit SeriBont. 
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gree, are such as do not advance beyond elementary truths ; or ra- 
ther, perhaps, who advance only a sjngle step beyond them ; that 
is, who think a little more deeply than the vulgar, but whose con- 
clusions are not so far removed from common opinions, as to render 
it necessary for them, when called upon to defend them, to exhaust « 
the patience of their hearers, by stating a long train of intermediate ' « 

ideas. They who have pushed their inquiries much farther than 
the common systems oT their times, and have rendered familiar to 
their own minds the intermediate steps by which they have been led 
to their conclusions, are too apt to conceive other men to be in the 
same situation with themselves ; and when they mean to instruct, 
are mortified to find that they are only regarded as paradoxical and 
visionary. It is but rarely we find a man of very splendid and vari- 
ous conversation to be possessed of a profound judgment, or of great — 
orfffinalitj of geniu8,_ a 

Nor is it merely to the philosopher, who wishes to disting^h Jji^'ft/t^u*^ >vv 
himself by his discoveries, that writing affords an useful instrument ^_ 'J 
of study. Important assistance may be derived from it by all those *'*''^ c^^i-^^^-n 
who wish to impress on their minds the investigations which occurtiU^'tfy'^ 
to them in the course of their reading ; for although writing may ^^^ .v-*^*^*' 
weaken (as I already acknowledged it does) a memory for detached 
observations, or for insulated facts, it will be found the only effectual 
method of fixing in, it permanently those acquisitions, which involve ^ 

long processes of reasoning. a^ 

When we are employed in inquiries of our own, the conclusions n^A^A^t^ aa>- 
which we form make a much deeper and more lasting impression . . ^ 

on the memory, than any knowledge which we imbibe passively *^»^-<^ »>ty^X 
from another. This is undoubtedly oj£ing, in_part, to the effect ^^^^^f:;^ ^v^^^^ 
which the ardour of discovery has in rousing the activity*or the o ,^ ^ ^uj- 
mind, and in* fixing its attention ; but I apprehend it is chiefly to l>e 
ascribe d to this, that when we follow out a train of thinking ol our****-^*^^^^^ 
own, otrr Idga s'are ar range d in that order which is m ost agre eable ^^^^ _ ^^ 
to our prevaiiinja; habits of SsocraTtoni._~'The onTy'metBbd ol putting * 
ouFacqurfed knowledge on a level, in this respect, with our originsu 
speculations, is, after making ourselves acquainted with our author^s 
ideas, to study the subject over again in our own way; to pause, 
from time to time, in the course of our reading, in order to consider 
what we have gained ; to recollect what the propositions are, whidi 
the author wishes to establish, and to examine the differeat proofe 
which he employs to support them. In making such an expenHieiit, 
we commonly find, that the different steps of the process 
themselves in our minds, in a manner different from that in 
the author has stated them ; and that, while his aigumem 
some places, obscure, from its conciseness, it is tedious in adien^ 
from being unnecessarily expanded. When we have redooed tlie 
reasoning to that form, which appears to ooraeiTef to lie tbe most 
natural and satisfactory, we may conclude with certainlT. ooi that 
this form is better in itself than another, but dial if vh die test adi^iied 
to our memory. Such reasoniogs, tberefbrR. as we lisve ck^cbbiod 
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frequently to apply, either in the business of life, or in the coarse 
of our studies, it is of importance to us to commit to writii^, in a 
language and in an order of our own ; and if, at any time, we find it 
necessary to refresh our recollection on the suli^ect, to haye re- 
* course to our own composition, in preference to that of any other 
author. 

That the plan of reading which is commonly followed is veiy dif- 
lY: ^pfLT^Loi^ ferent from that which I have been recommending, will not be dis- 
/ ' puted. Mpgt people read merely to pass an idle hour, or to please 

^•««« 4^:^u4- themselves with the 13ea of employment, while their indolence pre- 
f y ^ vents them from any active exertion ; and a considerable number 

"^ ''^^ * with a view to the display which they are afterwards to make of 

tfieirliferaiy acquisitions. From which so ever of these motives a 
person is led to the perusal of books, it is hardly possible that he 
can derive from them any material advantage. If he reads merelv- 
from indolence, the ideas which pass through his mind mil probably^ 
leaf^' little^ or no impression ; and i f he reads from vanity, he witt 
'Che more anxious to select striking particulars in the mailer or ex* 
pression, than to seize the spirit and scope of the author's reasoning, 
or to examine how far he has made any additions to the stock of 
useful and solid knowledge. ^^ Though it is scarce possible,^ sayi 
Bp. Butler,* ^^ to avoid judging, in some way or other, of almost 
^^ every thing which offers itself to one's thoughts, yet it is certain, 
*^that many persons, from different causes, never exercise Jheir 
*^ judgment upon what comes before them, in such a manheVuto 
'^ be al>Te to determine how far it be conclusive. They are perhaps 
'^entertained with some things, not so with others; they like, and 
^' they dislike ; but whether that which is proposed to be made oat, 
*' be really made out or not, whether a matter be stated according 
'^ to the real truth of the case, seems, to the generality of people, 
" a circumstance of little or no importance. Ailments are often 
^ wanted for some accidental purpose ; but proof, as such, is what 
^^ they never want, for their own satisfaction of mind, or conduct in 
'^ life. Not to mention the multitudes who read merely for the sake 
*' of talking, or to qualify themselves for the world, or some such 
'^ kind of reasons ; there are even of the few who read for their own 
^' entertainment, and have a real curiosity to see what is said, seve- 
'^ ral, which is astonishing, who have no sort of curiosity to see 
'^ what is true : I say curiosity, because it is too obvious to be men- 
^' tioned how much that religious and sacred attention which is du^ 
'^ to truth, and }o the important question, what is the rule of life, is 
'^ lost out of tU world. 

'^ For the sake of this whole class of readers, for they are of dif- 

p ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ " ferent capacities, different kinds, and get into this way from diffc- 

1 /^/ • " ^^^^ occasions, I have often wished that it had been the custom to 

ytk^J f^i/- /k^ " lay before people nothing in matters of argument but premises, 

^''^^^ • Sf e the Prefac* to hit SeriBOw. 
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*^ and leave them to draw coDclustoDsthoiiselyes ; which, although, 
^^ it could Dot be done in all cases, might in many. 

^ The great number of books and papers of amusement, which, 
^^ of one kind or another, dailj come m one^s way, haye ia part 
^^ occasioned, and most perfectly fall in with and humour this idle 
^^ way of reading and considering things. By this means, time, even 
^^ in solitude, is happily got rid of without the pain of attention ; 
^^ neither is any part of it more put to the account of idleness, one 
^^ can scarce iorbear saying, is spent with less thought, than great 
^^ part of that which is spent in reading.^' 

If the plan of study which i formerly described were adopted, it 
would undoubtedly diminish rery much the number of books which 
it would be possible to turn over ; but I am convinced that it would 
add greatly to the stock of useful and soUd knowledge ; and by ren- 
dering our acquired ideas in some measure our own, would give us 
a more ready and practical command of them : not to mention, that 
if we are possessed of any inventive powers, such exercises would 
continually furnish them with an opportunity of displaying them- 
selves upon all the different subjects which may pass under our 
review. 

Nothing, in truth, has such a tendency to weaken, not only the /tv^^^^vt^l/J^ 
powers of invention, bul the intellectual powers in general, as a jTr^^^*^ 
habit of extensive and various reading, without reflection. The u^c^^^y^y d£ 
activity and force of the mind are gradually impaired, in conse- ^,^ ^ ,,,«jL 
quence of disuse ; and not unfrequently all our principles and opin* ^^J^^^^^ 
ions come to he lost in the infinite multiplicity and discordancy of 
our acquired ideas. 

By confining our ambition to pursue the truth with modesty and 
candour, and learning to value our acquisitions only as far as they 
contribute to make us wiser and happier, we may perhaps be obliged 
to sacrifice the temporary admiration of the common dispensers of 
literary fame ; but we may rest assured, that it is in this way only 
we can hope to make real progress in knowledge, or to enrich the 
world with useful inventions. 

^^ It requires courage, indeed,'^ (as Helvetius has remarked,) '^ to 
^^ remain ignorant of those useless subjects which are generally 
'^ vsdued ;'' but it is a courage necessary to men who either love 
the truth, or who aspire to establish a permanent reputation. 



SECTION VL 



CootiomtioD of the lane Subject— Of Artifidiil Memory. o^ 



By an Artificial Memory is meant, a method of connecting in the 



.ffU/^iM'O^ 



mind, things difficult to be remembered, with things easily remem- ^.v»- ^j^_^^^*^ 
bered ; so as to enable it to retain, and to recollect the former, by ^^'^^-«'^»*'^-*'^ 
mea&s of the latter. For this purpose, various contrivances have 
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been proposed, but I think the foregoing definition applies to all of 
them. 

Some sorts of artificial memory are intended to assist the natural 
fi yuA^^^yif*^ powers of the human mind on particular occasions which require a 
' more than ordinary efibrt of recollection ; for example, to assist a 

public speaker to recollect the arrangement of a long discourse. 

Others have been devised with a view to enable us to extend the 
circle of our acquired knowledge, and to give us a more ready com- 
mand of all the various particulars of our information. 

The topical Memory, so much celebrated among the ancient rher- 
toricians, comes under the former description. 

I already remarked the efiect of sensible objects, in recalling to 
the mind the ideas with which it happened to be occupied, at the 
time when these objects were formerly perceived. In travelling 
along a road, the sight of the more remarkable scenes we meet 
with, frequently puts us in mind of the subjects we were thinking 
or talking of when we last saw them. Such facts, which are per- 
fectly familiar even to the vulgar, might very naturally suggest the 
possibility of assisting the memory, by establishing a connexioo 
between the ideas we wish to remember, and certain sensible 
olijects, which have been found from experience to make a perma- 
nent impression on the mind.* I have be^ told of a young woman, 
in a very low rank in life, who contrived a method of committing 
to memory the sermons which she was accustomed to hear, by fixing 
her attention, during the different heads of the. discourse, on differ- 
ent compartments of the roof of the church ; in such a manner, as 
that, when she afterwards saw the roof, or recollected the order in 
which its compartments were disposed, she recollected the method 
which the preacher had observed in treating his subject This 
contrivance was perfectly analogous to the topical memory of the 
ancients; an art which, whatever be the opinion we entertain of its 
use, is certainly entitled, in a high degree, to the praise of ingenuity. 
' Suppose that I were to fix in my memory the different apart* 
ments in some very large building, and that I had accustomed 
myself to think of these apartments always in the same invariable 
drder. Suppose farther, that, in preparing myself for a public 
discourse, in which I had occasion to treat of a great variety of 
particulars, 1 was anxious to ^\ in my memory the order I proposed 
to observe in the communication of my ideas. It is evident, that 
by a proper division of my subject into heads, and by connecting 
each head with a particular apartment, (which I could easily do, by 
conceiving myself to be sitting in the apartment while I was study* 
ing the part of my discourse 1 meant to connect with it,) the habit- 
ual order in which these apartments occurred to my thoughts, would 
present to me, in their proper arrangement, and without any effort 

^ ** Cum in loca aliqaa pott tem^t reveni wiDut, ooo iMa afDOtanot taoton, ffd 
•Cian, quae in hii feceriimii, reminiacimur, pervonaeqiie MiMunt, noamiDqtujB tacilae 
^Boqor eocitationes in neoteoi revert untor. Nate est icitnr, ut in picriiqiiek an ab a;pa- 
rifi^CDto.** aoixcT. /fifL Orat lik n. cap. % 
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on my part, the ideas of which I was to treat. It is also obvious, 
that a very little practice would enable me to avail myself of this 
contrivance, without any embarrassment or distraction of my atten- <) 
tion.* -^ 

As to the utility of this art, it appears to me to depend entirely ^JAX^M^o^^ 
on the particular object which we suppose the speaker to have in ^^ JjjuJ^ 
view ; whether, as was too often the case with the ancient rheto- ^*'*'^ ^'^^f*^ 
rJcians, to bewilder a ju dge, and to silence an adversary ; or fairly o-*^ T^^^^y^ 
and candidly to leadan audience to the truth. On The former J^pA^>w^^^i--«^ 
supposition, nothing can possibly give an orator a greater superior- ' 
ity, than the possession of a secret, which, while it enables him to 
express himself with facility and the appearance of method, puts it 
in his power, at the same time, to dispose his arguments and his 
facts, in whatever order he judges to be the most proper to mislead 
the judgment, and to perplex the memory, of those whom he 
addresses. And such, it is manifest, is the effect, not only of the 
topical memory of the ancients, but of all other contrivances which 
aid the recollection, upon any principle different from the natural 
and logical arrangement of our ideas. 




ble to their own recollection and to that of their hearers. For ^ _^^ 
this purpose, nothing is effectual, but that method which is suggested 
by the order of their own investigations ; a method which leads the 
mind from one idea to another, either by means of obvious and 
striking associations, or by those relations which connect the dif- 
ferent steps of a clear and accurate process of reasoning. It is 
thus only that the attention of an audience can be completely and 
incessantly eng^ed, and that the substance of a long discourse can 
be remembered without effort. And it is thus only that a speaker, 
after a mature consideration of his subject, can possess a Just confi* 
dence in his own powers of recollection, in stating all the different 
premises which lead to the conclusion he wishes to establish. ^==' 

In modem times, such contrivances have been very little, if at all, 
made use of by public speakers; but various ingenious attempts 
have been made, to assist the memory, in acquiring and retaining 
those branches of knowledge which it has been supposed necessary ^ 
fi)r a scholar to carry always about with him ; and which, at the c>- 
same time, from the number of particular details which they involve, ^v<^/ ^^"^ 
are not calculated, of themselves, to make a very lasting impression ^^^j^^^^yj 
on the mind Of this sort is the Memoria Technica of Mr. Grey, in 

• lo w faru U irai the oli^ of thii ipeeiet of arliflcial meniory to uiitt an orator in 
i«oolIcetio| the plan and arraocnaeot of hii dMeoarK* the aeeooatt of it whkb are giYeo 
by the ancleat rbetoriciaiii are aboodantly latiifactory. It appearf, however, that iti ofe 
wai more eitconve ; aod that it was an cootrived, ai to focilitate the reeollectioa of a 
preaicditaicd eomporition. In what manner this was done, it is not ea^ to eoqjectore 
from the imperfect explanations of the art which have been transmitted to modem times. 
The reader may consoUCiciBotfsOrat lib ii. cap. 87. 88. JtAsfsr • nd JffcrfWiiiMi, lib. 
iii. eap. 1& etieq.— (loiiioffiL. /nif. Oral. lib. n. cap. 2. 
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which a g^feat deal of historical, chronological, and gpeographical 
knoirledge is comprised in a set of verses, which the student is 
supposed to make as familiar to himself as school-boys do the rales 
of grammar. These verses are, in general, a mere assemblage of 
proper names, disposed in a rode sort of measure ; some sl^ht 
alterations being occasionally made on the final syllables of the 
words, so as to be significant (according to certain principles laid 
down in the beginning of the work) of important dates, or of other 
particulars which it appeared to the author useful to associate with 
the names. 

I have heard very opposite opinions with respect to the utility of 
this ingenious system. The prevailing opinion is, I believe, against 
it ; although it has been mentioned in terms of high approbation by 
some writers of eminence. Dr. Priestley, whose judgment in mat- 
ters of this sort is certainly entitled to respect, has said, that ^^ it is 
^^ a method so easily learned, and which may be of so much use in 
^ recollecting dates, when other methods are not at hand, that he 
'^ thinks all persons of a liberal education inexcusable, who will not 
^^ take the small degree of pains that is necessary to make them* 
'^ selves masters of it ; or who think any thing mean, or unworthy 
^^ of their notice, which is so useful and convenient'''^ 
n . In judging of the utility of this, or of any other contrivance of 

; i^fifuJwf^ the same kind, to a particular person, a great deal must depend on 
vn y / ' the species of memory which he has received from nature, or has 

kC>^ fi pC^\ acquired in the course of his early education. Some men, fas I 
' already remarked,^ especially among those who have been haoitu- 

'''*^^^*'^ * ally exercised in cnildhood in getting by heart grammar rules) have 

an extraordinary facility in acquiring and retaining the most bar- 
barous and the most insignificant verses; which another person 
would find as difficult to remember, as the geographical and chrono- 
logical details of which it is the object of this art to relieve the 
memory. Allowing, therefore, the general utility of the art, no 
one method, perhaps, is entitled to an exclusive preference ; as one 
contrivance may be best suited to the faculties of one person, and a 
v^ry difierent one to those of another. 

One important objection applies to all of them, that they aocg^* 
torn the mind to associate ideas by accidental and arbitrary con^ 



" yh\^ 4^ nexions ; and, therefore, how much soever they may contribute, in 

K*'^^'^^ ^ the course of conversation, to an ostentatious display of acquired 

^y(/^ knpwledge, they are, perhaps, of little real service to us, when we 

^'^^^ are seriousW engagecj in the pursuit of truth. I own, too, I am 

very doubtful with respect to the utility of a great part^f that 
information which they are commonly employed to impress oh JSe 
memory,, and on which the generality of learned men are £sposed 
to value {kemselves. It certainly is of no use, but in so far as it is 
subservient to the gratification of their vanity ; ahd the acquisition 
•f it consumes a great deal of time and attention, which might 

* Lectsrei oq Hittory^ p. 157. 
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haTe been employed in extending the boundaries of human know- 
ledge. To those, however, who are of a different opinion, such 
contrivances as Mr. Grey's may be extremely usefal : and to all 
men they may be of service, in fixing in the memory those insulated 
and uninteresting particulars, which it is either, necessary for them 
to be acquainted with, from their situation ; or which custom has 
rendered, in the common opinion, essential branches of a liberal 
education. I would, in particular, recommend this author's method 
of recollecting dates, by substituting letters for the numeral cyphers ; 
and forming these letters into words, and the words into verses. 
I have found it, at least, in my own case, the most effectual of all 
such contrirances of which I have had experience. 



SECTION VII. 

CoatifHialioD of the lame Sobject— InporUnce of naking • proper Seleetioo amoog th^ 
Object* of our KoowMge, io order to derive Advaotace from the AcquiiitioDt of 
Menory. 

The cultivation of Memory, with all the helps that we can derive a/iij^ ^ a^ 
to it from art, will be of little use to us, uinless we make a proper \^ 
selection of the particulars to be remembered. Such a selection is fic*^ ^^#kv 



ion is iCcr^ ^pi 
M), to y^J 



necessary to enable us to profit by reading ; and still more so, lo / 
enable us to profit by observation, to which every man is indebted ^^^ 
for by far the most valuable part of his knowledge. 

When we first enter on any new literary pursuit, we commonly 
find our efforts of attention painfiil and unsatisfactory. We hare no 
discrimination in our curiosity, and by grasping at every thing, we 
fail in making those moderate acquisitions which are suited to our 
limited fisicolties. As our knowledge extends, we learn to know . 
what particulars are likely to be of use to us, and acquire a habit 
of directing our examination to these, without distracting the atten- 
tion with others. It is partly owing to a similar circumstance, that 
most readers complain of a defect of memory, when they first enter 
on the study of history. They cannot separate importabt from 
trifling facts, and find themselves unable to retain any thifig) from 
their anxiety to secure the whole. \ j 

In order to give a proper direction to our attention in the contuse ff^^ii A^^ 
of our studies, it is useful, faefi>re eng^aging in particular pursuits, to ^ .^g^^^^ 
acquire as familiar an acquaintance as possible with the great out- \ V^'^^i^ ' 
lines of the different branches of science ; with the most i mportan t /^•/u #^^ 
conclusions which have hitherto been formed in them, and with the (^jh^^ 
most important desiderata which remain to be supplied. In the 
case too ortfibse parts oT knowledge, which are not yet ripe for 
the formation of philosophical systems, it nuiy be of use to study 
the various hypothetical theories which have been proposed for 
connecting together and arranging the phenomena. By such gene- 
ral views alone we can prevent ouiselves from being lost amidst a 
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labyrinth of particulars, or can engage in a course of extenaive and 
various reading, with an enlightened and discriminating attention. 
While they withdraw our notice from barren and insulated facts, 
they direct it to such as tend to illustrate principles which have 
either been already established, or which, from having that degree 
of connexion among themselves, which is necessary to give plausi- 
bility to a hypothetical theory, are Ukely to furnish, in time, the 
materials of a juster system. 

Some of the followers of Lord Bacon have, 1 think, been led, in 
their zeal fpr the method of induction, to censure hypothetical theo- 
ries with too great a degree of severity. Such theories have cer- 
tainly been frequently of use, in putting philosophers upon the road 
H^^-^''^^^ ^ of discovery. Indeed, it has probably been in this way, that most 

discoveries have been made ; for although a knowledge of fincts 
must be prior to the formation of a just theory, yet a hypothetical 
.t^Av*^«^. theory is generally our best guide to the knowledge of useful facts. 
/ If a man, without forming to himself any conjecture concerning the 
r Ci>u*^^jJt unknown laws of nature, were to set himself merely to accumulate 
^ -H ^^ i^'c\& at random, he might, perhaps, stumble upon some important 
^^K/iyi^'ih^ discovery ; but by far the greater part of his labours would be 
^^y^-*, wholly useless. Every philosophical inquirer, before he begins a 
^^*^^'^^_ set of experimenli^ has some jgeneral principle in his view, which 
— he suspects to' be a law of nature :* and although his conjectures 
may be often wrong, yet they serve to give his inquiries a particular 
direction, and to bring under his eye a number of facts which have 
a certain relation to each other. It has been oflten remarked that 
the attempts to discover the philosopher's stone, and the quadrature 
of the* circle, have led to many useful discoveries in chemistry anil 
mathematics. And they have plamly done so, merely by iimitii^ 
the field of observation and inquiry, and checking that indiscrimi- 
nate and desultory attention which is so natural to an indolent mind. 
A hypothetical theory, however erroneous, may answer a similar 
purpose. ^^ Prudens interrogatio,'' (says Lord Bacon,) ^^ est dimi- 
^^ dium scientis. Vaga enim experientia et se tantum sequens mera 
^^ palpatio est, et homines potius stupefacit quam informat.^' What, 
indeed, are Newton's queries, but so many hypotheses which are 
proposed as subjects of examination to philosophers ? And did not 
even the great doctrine of gravitation take its first rise from a 
fortunate conjecture ? 
, While, therefore, we maintain, with the folbwers of Bacon, that 

^^u.^f^U-A'^i^^ ^^ theory is to be admitted as proved, any farther than it is support- 
^1 . ed by facts, we should, at the same time, acknowledge our obliga- 

r^ ^ u/t^A/M tions to those writers who hazard their conjectures to the world 
v«/ ^bf ^•^n/'- ^^ modesty and diffidence. And it may not be improper to add, 
^^^^,/lJ.^ that men of a systematizing turn are not now so useless as formerly ; 

• **-Rette riqoidem Plato, * Qui iliquid quacrit, id ijMuni, quod qoaerit, gcoenii qua- 
dam ootione eoropreheodit : alher, qui 6eri poteit, ut iUud, cum fuertt inveotum, agMt- 
oat P* Ideiroo quo amplior et certior fuerit anticipatio nostra ; eo magif directa et compen- 
dkMB erit iov«ticalio.*'~i>e Aug* ScienL lib. r. cap. 3. 
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for we are ali^adj possessed of a great stock of facts : and there is 
scarcely aby theory so bad as not to bring together a number of 
particulars which have a certain degree of relation or analogy to 
each other. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to all our various studies ; 
whether they are conducted in the way of reading, or of observa- 
tion. From neither of these two sources of information can we 
hope to derive much advantage, unless we have some general prin- 
ciples to direct our attention to proper objects. 

. With respect to observation, some farther cautions may be use- 
ful; for in guarding against an indiscriminate accumulation of IP^^-frj^.^a^fyH^^ 
ticulars, it is possible to fall into the opposite extreme, and to ac- ^^ 
quire a habit of inattention to the phenomena which present them- 
selves to our senses. The former is the error of men of little 
education ; the latter is more common among men of retirement 
and study. 

' One of the chief effects of a Uberal education, is to enable us to >r c^t^^^flCtiu 
withdraw the attention from the present objects of our percep- '^ ^ 
tions, and to dwell at pleasure on the past, the absent, or the fu- i^i^^^^p^^t^*^^^ 
ture. But when we are led to carry these efforts to an excess, ^^^^^^ Ay^ 
either from a warm and romantic imagination, or from an ^ui^o^s 7]/^ /\v 
and sanguine temper, it is easy to ^e that the power of observa-^^'^***''*'*^ 
tion is likely to be weakened, and habits of inattention to be contracted* ^ ^^M^t^A^^^^^'t 
—The same effect may be produced by too early an indulgence in ^ 
phiIiM6pliIcarpuraui6,~ before the mind has been prepared for the ^ 
study of general truths by exercising its faculties among particular 
objects, and particular occurrences. In this way, it contracts an j n ^» 
aversion to the examination of details, from the pleasure which it c^^'^f^ A#^ 
has experienced in the contemplation or in the discovery of gcne-^-^^. .^.^^^ 
ral principles. Both of these turns of thought, however, presup« JgT^' 'T 
pose a certain degree, of observation ; for the materials of imagina-*^^''^**** 
tion are supplied by the senses ; and the general truths which oc- v^^-^ao^ 
cupy the philosopher would be wholly unintelligible to him, if he tA^ot^ 1c ii^* 
was a total stranger to all experience with respect to the course of • VJ(^^^ 
nature and of human life. The observations, indeed, which arc *^ cL^^'^r^^" 
made by men ot a warm imagination, are likely to be inaccurate 
and fallacious, and those of the speculative philosopher are frequent- 
ly carried no farther than is necessary to enable him to comprehend 
the terms which relate to the subjects of his reasoning ; but both . 
the one and the other must have looked abroad occasionally at na- 
ture, and at the world ; if not to ascertain facts by actual examina- 
tion, at least to store their minds with ideas. 

The^etaphysician, whose attention is directed to the faculties 
and operations of the mind, is the only man .who possesses within 
himself the materials of his speculations and reasonings. It is ac- 
cordingly among this class of literary men, that habits of inattention to 
things external have been carried to the greatest extreme. 

It is observed by Dr. Reid, that the power of reflection, (by 
which he means the power of attending to the subjects of our con« 

vot. I. 32 
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■cioasDess,^ is the last of onr intellectual faculties which uufolds itr 
jUc/ti^^ self: and tnat in the greater part of mankind it never unfolds itself at 
f all. It is a power, indeed, which being subservient merely to the g^ti- 

(mf^y^'^*^^ fication of metaphysical curiosity, it is not essentially necessary for us 
of^t^^^ t^ to possess, in any considerable degree. The power of obs ervation, 
^^^^.^^J^? on the other hand, which is necessary tor the" preserva SoD evei 
^ .of our aniipal existence, discovers itself in infants long before Jhej 

attain the use oT speech \ or rather, I should have said, as soon as 
jLj-iya^^' they come into the world : and where nature is allowed free scope, 

• / it continues active and vigorous through life. It was plainly the in- 
^<^^*^' *^" tention of nature, that in infancy and youth it should occupy the 
pA^ <^M^. mind almost exclusively, and that we should acquire all our neces- 

-- "^ / . *^ry information before engaging in speculations which are less es- 
^^A^^/SUf sential, and accordingly this is the history of the intellectual pro- 
\^S^ fiT^ss, in by far the grater number of individuals. In consequence 

'^"'^^ of this, the difficulty of metaphysical researches is undou ptedly 

much increased ; for the mind being constantly occupied in the 
'earlier part of life about the properties and laws of matter, acquires 
habits of inattention to the subjects of consciousness, which are not 
to be surmounted, without a degpree of patience and perseverance 
oi which few men are capable : but the inconvenience would evi- 
'•• dently have been greatly increiV^d, if the order of nature had, in 
■^^Z***^ 7 this respect, been reversed, and if the curiosity had been excited 
.4«^ ^ ^6^fH^ at as early a period, by the phenomena of the intellectual world, as 
/ ^ /Q by those of the material. Of what would have happened on this 
i^»vt '*s^ supposition, we may form a judgment from those men who, in con- 
« /v«^<mvm3 sequence of an excessive indulgence in metaphysical pursuits, have 
weakened, to an unnatural degree, their capacity of attending to 
external objects and occurrences. Few metaphysicians, perhaps, 
are to be found, who are not deficient in the power of observation : 
for, although a taste for such abstract speculations is far from being 
common, it is more apt, perhaps, than any other, when it has once 
been formed, to take an exclusive hold of the mind, and to shut up 
the other sources of intellectuaf -iinprovement. As the metaphysi- 
cian carries within himself the materials of his reasoning, he is not 
under a necessity of looking abroad for subjects of speculation or 
amusement ; and unless he be very careful to guard ag^ainst the ef- 
fects of his favourite pursuits, he is in more danger than literary 
men of any other denomination, to lose all interest about the com- 
mon and proper objects of human curiosity. 

To prevent any danger from this quarter, I apprehend that the 

* y ^ study of the mind should form the last branch of the education of 

*-^^^^^'<^^ youth ; an order which nature herself seems to point out, by what 

* d^i/O ^*^® already remarked, with respect to the development of our 
'^^'^-^^^ '^'^ " faculties. After the understanding is well stored virith particular 

-- ./i*V^ facts, has been conversant with particular scientific pursuits, it will 
/ J I -^^ enabled to speculate concerning its own powers with additional 
k<-'-^,^'7 advantage, and will run no hazaH of indulging too far in such in- 
«,^.^4a^m rf qniries. Nothing can be more absurd, on this as well as on many 
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other accounts, than the common practice, which is followed in our 
nnlFeraities, of beginning a course of philosophical education with 
the study of log^c. If this order were completely reversed, and if 
the study of logic were delayed till after the mind of the student 
was well stored with particular facts in physics, in chemistry, in natu- 
ral and civil history, his attention might be led with the most im- 
portant advantage, and without any danger to his power of observa* 
tion, to an examination of his own faculties; which, besides opening 
to him a new and pleasing field of speculation, would enable him to 
form an estimate of his own powers, of the acquisitions A has 
made, of the habits he has formed, and of the farther improvements 
of which his mind is susceptible. 

In general, wherever habits of inattention, and an, incapacity of ^ 
observation, are very remarkable, they will be found to have ari»- ^ , 
en from some defect in early education. I have already remarked, y^j^^^J^v^ 
that, when nature is allowed free scope, curiosity, during early 
youth, is alive to every external object, and to every external oc- ^m^^vc^^ki <s 
currence, while the powers of imagination and reflection do not dis- ' ' 
play themselves till a much later period ; the former till about the A/Lj,,i^^u^ 
age of puberty, and the latter till we approach to manhood. It some- u^'^'^^'^yr 
timesj however^ happens that, in consequence of a peculiar^STsposi-^'^^j^^*'*'^^ 
fion of mind, or of an infirm bodily constitution, a child is led to lJ!tV>/ 
seek amusement from books, and to loose a relish for those recre- 
ations which are suited to his age. In such instances, the ordinary 
progress of the intellectual powers is prematurely quickened ; but 
that be st of all educations is lost, which nature has prepared both 
for the~~pBiTd86|5Eer"ahd' the man of the world, amidst the active 
sports and the hazardous adventures of childhood. It is from these 
alone that we can acquire, not only that force of character which 
is suited to the more arduous situations of life, but that complete 
and prompt command of attention to things external, without which 
the highest endowments of the understanding, however they may 
fit a man for the solitary speculations of the closet, are but of little 
use in the practice of afiairs, or for enabling him to profit by his 
personal experience. 

Where, however, such habits of inattention have unfortunately ^^^'i!w^/r/'> 
been contracted, we ought not to despair of them as perfectly incura-^^;^^^,^,^^^^^ . 
ble. The attention, indeed, as I formerly remarked, can seldom be ^ ^ j 
forced in particular instances; but we may gradually learn to place *^*^***'^ 
the objects we wish to attend to, in lights more interesting than jL^^J t.^^u'v- 
those in which we have been accustomed to view them. Much may 
be expected from a change of scene, and a change of pursuits ; but 
above all, much may be expected from foreign travel. The objects 
which we meet will excite our surprise by their novelty ; and in 
this manner we not only g^radually acquire the power of observing 
and examining them with attention, but, from the effects of con- 
trast, the curiosity comes to be roused with respect to the corres- 
ponding objects in our own country, which, from our early familiari* 
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ty with them, we had fonneriy been accustomed to overlook. In 
this respect, the effects of foreign travel, in directing the attention 
to familiar objects and occurrences, is somewhat analogous to Uiat 
which the study of a dead or a foreign language produces, in lead- 
ing the curiosity to examine the granmiatical structure of our own. 
Considerable advantage may also be derived, in overcoming the 
^^ ^^^ A f^ habits of inattention, which we may have contracted to particular 
1 V subjects, from studying the systems, true or false, which philoso- 
^""^ 7*^ phei^ have proposed for explaining or for arranging the facts con- 
<^>tu^*^*^ ri- nectA with them. By means of these systems, not only is the cor 
UHa^^ffV^ riosity circumscribed and directed, instead of being allowed to wauf 
der at random, but, in consequence of our being enabled to connect 
£ictB with general principles, it becomes Interested in the examina* 
tion of those particulars which would otherwise have escaped oar 
notice. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Of the ComeiioD betweeo MeiDory aod philofopbical Geoiiu. 



,j^\^^.^^^ It is commonly supposed, that genius is seldom united with a very 
^^"^^z tenacious memory. So far, however, as my own observation has 
rt'M^c^'wvx- reached, I can scarcely recollect one person who possesses the 
^^ti/IH^ lAM/ft former of these qualities, without a more than ordinary share of the 

latter. 

' On a superficial vievi: of the subject, ipdeed, the common opi- 
nion has some appearance of truth ; for, we are naturally led, in 
consequence of the topics about which conversation is usually em- 
ployed, to estimate the extent of memory, by the impression which 
4^*^ "iL^uuJ^ trivial occurrences make upon it, and these in general escape the 
' recollection of a man of abihty, not because he is unable to retain 
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^ • them, but because he does not attend to them. It is probable, like- 

wise, that accidental associations, founded on contiguity in time and 
place, may make but a slight impression on his mind., But it does not 
therefore follow, that his stock of facts is small. They are connect-. 
^.. ed together in his memory by principles of associatipn, different 
from those which prevail in ordinary minds; and they are on that 
very account the more useful : for as the associations are founded 
upon real connexions among the ideas, (although they may be less 
conducive to the fluency, and perhaps to the wit of conversation,) 
they are of incomparably greater use in suggesting facts which are 
to serve as a foundation for reasoning or for invention. 

It frequently happens, too, that a man of genius, in consequen<;e 

■^i^/hu^u^n ®^ * peculiarly strong attachment to a particular subject, may firat feel 

• .^ a want of inclination, and may afterwards acquire a want of capacity, 

i*^ u^^aU^" of attending to common occurrences. But it is probable that the 

fL«.v«^ i6 c«i#%. whole stock of ideas in his mind, is not inferiour to that of other 

^^^^ men ; and that however unprofitably he may have directed his cu- 
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riosity, the ignorance which he discovers on ordinary subjects does 
not arise from a want of memory, but from a peculiarity m the se* 
lection which he has made of the objects of his study. > 

Montaigne* frequently complain? in his writings of his want of me- ^^ y- * 
mory : and he indeed gives many very extraordmary instances of his ilU'^^^^y 
iffDorance on some of the most ordinary topics of information. But it is 
obvious to any person who reads his works with attention, that this 
ignorance did not proceed from an original defect of memory, bu| 
from the singular and whimsical direction which his curiosity had 
taken at an early period of Ufe. ^^ I can do nothing,^' says he, ^^ with- 
*^ out my memorandum book ; and so great is my difficulty in remem- 
^^ bering proper names, that I am forced to call my domestic ser^ 
^^ vantB by their offices. I am ignorant of the greater part of oat 
^^ coins in use ; of the difference of one grain from another, both in 
^ the earth and in the granary ; what use leaven is of in making bread, 
^( and why wine must stand some time in the vat before it ferments.^' 
Yet the same author appears evidently, from his writings, to have w^^,-,^.^.^^ 
had his memory stored with an infinite variety of apotheg^ms, and of "^^^ 
historical passives, which had struck his imagination; and to \!k9i:^% ^UZut^c^*^^^ 
been familiarly acquainted, not only with the names, but with the f 
absurd and exploded opinions of the ancient philosophers ; with the -w^.c/^t^^''^'^'*^ 
ideas of Plato, the atoms of Epicurus, the plenum and vacuum of 
Leucippus and Democritus, the water of Thales, the numbers of Py- 
thagofts, the infinite of Parmenides, and the unity of Musaeus. In 
complaining too of his want of presence of mind, he indirectly acr 
knowledges a degree of memory which, if it had been judiciously 
employed, would have been more than sufficient for the acquisition 
of all those common branches of knowledge in which he appears to 
have been deficient ^^ When 1 have an oration to speak,^^ says he, 
^ of any considerable length, I am reduced to the miserable necessi- • 

" ty of getting it, word for word, by heart " . . 

The strange and apparently inconsistent combination of knowledge ^i^Gi^/t^A^^t^ 
and ignorance which the writings of Montaigne exhibit, led Male- ^^^^ /' 
branche (who seems to have formed too low an opinion both of his ^''**^^**\y: 
genius and character) to tax him with affectation ; and even to c«il oi e^M^itSAAh 
in question the credibility of some of his assertions. But no one who ' I* 
is well acquainted with this most amusing author, can reasonably sus- 
pect his veracity ; and, in the present instance, 1 can give him comr 
plete credit, not only from my general opinion of his sincerity, but 
from having observed, in the course of my own experience, more 
than one example of the same sort of combination; not indeed car- 
ried to such a length as Montaigne describes, but bearing a stnking 
resemblance to it' 

The observations which have already been made, account, in part, 
for the origin of the common opinion, that genius and memory are 
seldom united in great degrees in the same person ; and at ttie same 

* 11 ii*eit bflane & qui il licte ti dmI de •• Bftler dk parler de memoirc Cv yt d*co 
iccognoy qmii tmee co noy ; et ne penae qo*iL y co ut ta noadt wa aatre n anrrcil- 
leoM CO dcfriUnee. Eum dt MomrAiwi, lir. i. ch. 9. 
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time shew, that some of the facts on which that opinioD is foundedi 

do not justify such a conclusion. Besides these, however, there are 

other circumstances, which at first view, seem rather to indicate an 

inconsistency between extensive memory and original genius. 

Q^ The species of memory which excites the greatest deg^e of ad- 

u ji miration in the ordinary intercourse of society, is a memory for de- 

"'^'^^^^''^^^ tached and insulated facts ; and it is certain that those men who are 

|(^</i^j^W«^4>os$e8sed of it, are very seldom distinguished by the higher gifls of 

V j..^/L, ^^^ mind. Such a species of memory is unfavourable to philoeopfai* 

txA^ '>Htfy>' ^gjj arrangement, because it in part supplies the place of arrangement 

J>v>v«^*~*^^ One great use of philosophy, as 1 already shewed, is to give us an 

extensive command of particular truths, by furnishing us with gene- 
ral principles, under which a number of such truths is comprehend- 
ed. A person in whose mind casual associations of time and place 
' — make'a lastihglmpression, has not the same inducements to philoso- 
phize, with others, who connect facts together chiefly by the rela- 
tions of cause and effect, or of premises and conclusion. I have heard 
yf * it observed, that those men who have risen to the greatest eminence 
Um. (aA^ v*a^ in the profession of law, have been in general such as had, at first, 
' an aversion to the study. The reason probably is, that to a mind 

\ ^/Kj^i/^vw*-***-* £^^^ ^^ general principles, every study must be at first disgustii^, 
^j^^cuiA^ g^ which presents to it a chaos of facts apparently unconnected with 

each other. But this love of arrangement, if united with persever- 

bvVl^ tfi^Njvp^ .jjg industry, will at last conquer every difficulty ; will introdlkce or- 

^ ^f^M^'7 der into what seemed on a superficial view, a mass of confusion, and 

* reduce the dry and uninteresting detail of positive statutes into a 

system comparatively luminous and beautiful. 

The observation, 1 believe, may be made more general, and may 

be applied to every science in which there is a g^reat multiplicity of 

« facts to be remembered. A man destitute of genius may, with little 

efibrt, treasure up in his memory a number of particulars in chemis- 
. . . try or natural history, which he refers to no principle, and from 
f/jU'tz/^^^fe'^ which he deduces no conclusion ; and from his facility in acquiring 
I « this stock of information, may flatter himself with the belief that he 

xdAAMO^ *^ possesses a natural taste for these branches of knowledge. But they 
"^i-ocl^^-w-*^ who are really destined to extend the boundaries of science, when 
' ' they first enter on new pursuits, feel their attention distracted, and 

their memory overloaded with facts among which thev can trace no 
relation, and are sometimes apt to despair entirely of their future 
progress. In due time, however, their superiority appears, and 
arises in part from that very dissatisfaction which they at first expe- 
rienced, and which does not cease to stimulate their inquiries, till 
they are enabled to trace, amidst a chaos of apparently unconnected 
materials, that simplicity and beauty which always characterize the 
operations of nature. 
. ^ There are, besides, other circumstances which retard the progress 

^*^*'^*^ ^ of a man of genius^ when he enters on a new pursuit, and which 
;(^c^4^<!^.5,^ \h Aometimes render him apparently inferiour to those who are pos- 
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sessed of ordinary capacity. A want of cariosity,* and of invention, 
facilitates greatly the acquisition of knowledge. It renders the mind 
passive, in receiving the ideas of others, and saves all the time 
which might he employed in examining their foundation, or in trac- 
ing their consequences. They who are possessed of much acute- 
ness and originality, enter with difficulty into the views of others ; 
not from any defect in their power of apprehension, but because 
they cannot adopt opinions which they have not examined ; and be- 
cause their attention is often seduced by their own speculations. 

It is not merely in the acquisition of knowledge that a man of ge- 
nius is likely to find himself surpassed by others: he has commonly 4«^ y ^^ ^, 
his information much less at command, than those who are possess- f'^^'^ y V"^ 
ed of an inferiour deeree of originality ; and, what is somewhat re- ii/t.%.^<A^^*^f^ i 
markable, he has it least of all at command on those subjects on « ' A^^^a. ii 
which he has found his invention most fertile. Sir Isaac Newton, ^r*^^*"^^ 
as we are told by Dr. Pemberton, was often at a loss, when the a.iAyt^%A\/y^^*^^ ^ 
conversation turned on his own discoveries,! It is probable ^**l_-^^^^t,^4,.e>6i 
they made but a slight impression on his mind, and that a conscious- ^^ 

ness of his inventive powers prevented him from taking much' pains ^'/' ^^^^^<^^^^ 
to treasure them up in his memory. Men of little ingenuity seldom 
forget the ideas they acquire ; because they know that when an 
occasion occurs for applying their knowledge to use, they must trust 
to memory and not to invention. Explain an arithmetical rule to a 
person of common understanding, who is unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the science ; he will soon get the rule by heart, and be- 
come dexterous in the application of it Another, of more ingenui- 
ty, will examine the principle of the rule before he applies it to 
use, and will scarcely take the trouble to commit to memory a pro- 
cess, which he knows he can, at any time, with a little reflection, 
recover. The consequence will be, that, in the practice of calcula- 
tion, he will appear more slow and hesitating, than if he followed .-^ 
the received rules of arithmetic without reflection or reasoning. o^ 

Something of the same kind happens every day in conversation, j^.^^,^^^,;^,,,^!^ 
By far the grater part of the opinions we announce in it, are not . /* 
the immediate result of reasoning on the spot, but have been pre- ^*<-'^*'^'"^^ '^ 
viously formed in the closet, or perhaps have been adopted impli-4ivr€^^4<^^ 
citly on the authority of others. The promptitude, therefore, with /^ 
which a man decides in ordinary discourse, is not a certain test of '*2^*^*^ I fit 
the quickness of his apprehension \\ as it may perhaps arise froni 
those uncommon efibrts to furnish the memory with acquired know- 
ledge, by which men of slow parts endeavour to compensate for 
their want of invention ; while, on the other hand, it is possible that 

* I mean a waot ofcurioiity about trolh. ** There are niiiDy meo,** tasn Dr. Butler, 
** who have a strong curiotity to know what ii laid, who hare Uttlcor no eariotitf to know 
'* what ii troe.^ 

f See Note (T.) 

t Memoria facit prompti ingenii faman, at ilia qoae dicimoi, noo doBO attolisM, led 
m protimit rampiiiie ▼iiicaffrar. Uvimctil. /fuf. OraC lib. xi. cap. 9. 
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a coosciousaeas of originality -may ^ve rise to a manner apparently 
embarrassed, by leading the person who feels it, to trust too much 
to extempore exertions.* 

In general, I believe it may be laid down as a rule, that those 
who carry about with them a great degree of acquired informatioD, 
which they have always at command, or who have rendered theii* 
own discoveries so familiar to them, as always to be in a condition to 

explain them, without recollection, are very seldom possessed of 

much invention, or eveq of much quickness of apprenension. A 
man of original genius, who is fond of exercising his reasoning powers 
anew on every point as its occurs to him, and who cannot submit to 
rehearse the ideas of others, or to repeat by rote the conclusioos « 
which he has deduced from previous reflection, often appears, to 
superficial observers, to fall below the level of ordinary understand- 
ings ; while another, destitute both of quicknesd and invention, is 
admired for that promptitude in his decisions, which arises from the 
inferiority of his intellectual abilities. 
, It must indeed be acknowledged in favour of the last descrip- 

af/t/U^^'fit^ tion of men, that in ordinary conversation they form the most 
/ i^^able, and perhaps the most instructive companions. How « ^ 

i^'i'VbfK- A**- inexhaustible soever the invention of an individual may be, the va- 
^uuJC^y^ c^vi^- i^ety of his own peculiar ideas can bear no proportion to the whole 
' ' T*< i- , . , vsMSA of useful and curious information of which the world is alrea- , 
' dy possessed. The conversation, accordingfly, of men of genius, is f. ;' 

sometimes extremely limited ; and is interesting to the few alone, who 
know the value, and who can distinguish the iharks of originahty. 
In consequence too of that partiality which every man feels for his 
own speculations, they are more in danger of being dogmatical and * 
disputatious, than those who have no system which they are inte^ 
rested to defend. 

The same observations may' be applied to authors. A bonk 
fl^ ^'Ht.^V^ which contains the discoveries of one individnal only, may be admir* 
» * ' ^j^jf ed by a few, who are intimately acquainted with the history of the 
y'^'"^^^*^ rt- science to which it relates, but it has little chance for popularity 
b.v4H^ 'v^/t^JC" with the multitude. An author who possesses industry sufficient to 
^ ^^^ collect the ideas* of others, and judgment sufficient to arrange them 
^ <^>»vw^v>- skilfully, is the most likely person to acquire a high degree of. lite- 
' raiy fame : and although, in the opinion of enlightened judges, 
Invention forms the chief characteristic of genius, yet it commonly 
happens that the objects of public admiration are men who are 

* Id t lie forrgoine obierviitioiui it i» not meant to be implied, that oH|cina1hT of geniaf 
is ineompatible with n ready rernlleclion of required knowledge; hut only that it has a 
tendency unfavourable to it, and that nuM'e time and practice will commonly be neceivary 
to familiarise the mind of a mitD of invention to the ideai of others, or even to the coo- 
clttiiom of bit own undertt^indine, than are requisite in ordinary caises. Mnhits of litera* 
ry converaatioo, and, still more, habits of extempore discussion in a popular at«eoibly, are 
peculiarly useful in givinr us a leady and practical command of our KTtowledge. There 
IS much good sense in the folIowi'iK aphorism of Bacon : ^' Reading makes • full mao* 
** writing a correct m»n, and «pp.<kiM a ready miD.^ See a CQiBmenUry on thii aphfO^ 
rism in ooe of the Numbers of the AdVeotorcr. 
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much less difltin^shed by this quality, than by extensiye learning 
and cultiyated taste. Perhaps too, for the multitude, the latter class 
of authors is the most usefVil ; as their writings contain the more 
solid discoveries which others have brought to light, separated from 
those errors, with which truth is oAen blended in the first forma- 
tion of a system. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

OF IMAGINATION. 

SECTION I. 

Aiwlytit of Imagiimtior. 



In attempting to draw the line between Conception and Imagina*^2^-^^ ''*^' 

tion, 1 have already observed, that the province of the former is //^4i;#**ft-d^ 

to present us with an exact transcript of what we have formerly 

felt and perceived ; that of the latter, to make a selection of quali- c*^.^^*^ 

ties and of circumstances from a variety of different objects, and 

by combining and disposing these, to form a new creation of its own. 

According to the definitions adopted, in general, by modem phi- 
losophers, the province of imagination would appear to be limited 
to objects of sight. ^Ut is the sense of sight,^^ (says Mr. Addison,) 
^^ which furnishes the Imagination )vith its ideas ; so that by the 
^ pleasures of Imagination, T here mean such as arise from visible 
^^ objects, either when we h^ive tbe^i actually in view, or when we 
^^ call up their ideas into our minds, by paintings, statues, descrip- 
^^ tions, or apy the like occasions. We cannot, indeed, have a sin- 
^' gle image in the fancy, that did not make its first entrance through 
'^ the sight.^' Agreeably to the same view of the subject, Dr. Reid 
observes, that ^^ Imagination properly signifies a lively conception 
*^ of objects of sight ; the former power being distinguished from 
^* the latter, as a part from the whole." 

That this lipoitation pf the province of imagination to one par- SiyrTf^^*"*^*^^ ^ 
ticuiar class of our perceptions is altogether arbitranr, seems to /„K*^»^J».v<yC«^ 
me tp be evident; for, although the greater part of me materials ^^jl^f^^-^' 
which imagination combines be supphed by this sense, it is never- '^^^^ t«^**v.»* 
theless indisputable, that our other perceptive faculties also con- ff^Cy^&iu^ 
tribute occasionally their share. How many pleasing images have f ' '^ 
been borrowed from the fragrance of the fields and the melody of 
the gloves ; not to mention that sister art, whose magical influence 
over the human frame, it has been, in all ages, the highest boast of 
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poetry to celebrate ! Id the following passage, ey^n the moire g^rosa 
sensations of Taste form the subject of an ideal repast, on which it 
is impossible not to dwell with some complacency; particularly 
after a perusal of the preceding lines, in which the Poet describes 
^* the wonders of the Torrid Zone.'^ 

Bear me, Pomona ! to thy eitron grovet; 
To where the lemoo aod the piercing lime. 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green. 
Their lighter gioriei blend. Lay me reclio'd 
Beneath the ipreading taraariiid that ihaket, 
Fann*d by the breeae, iti rever-cooliog fruit: 
Or, 8tretch*d amid these orchardi of the lao, 
O let me drain the cocoa*i milky bowl, 
More bouDteoof far than all the frantic juice 
Which Bacchus pourt ! Nor, on its slender twigs 
Low bending, be the full pomegranate scom*d ; 
Nor, creeping throogh the woods, the gelid race 
Of berries. Oft in humble itatioo dwells 
Unboastful worth* above fastidious pomp. 
Witness, thou best Aoana, thou the pnde 
Of vegetable life, beyond whateVr 
The Poets imag*d in the golden age: 
Quick let me strip thee of thy spiny coat, 
Spread thy ambrosial stores, aod feast with Jove !• 

l^hat an assemblage of other conceptions, different from all those 
hitherto mentioned, has the genius of Virgil combined in one 
distich ! 

Hie gelidi fontes, hie mollia prata, Lyoori, 
Uic nemus : hie ipso tecum coosumerer aevo. 

These observations are sufficient to show, how inadequate a 
notion of the province of Imagination (considered even in its refer- 
ence to the sensible world) is conveyed by the definitions of Mr. 
Addison and of Dr. Reid. — But the sensible world, it must be 
remembered, is not the only field where Imagination ekefis^er 
^^^^.i.s^tL'e^^ powers. All the objects of human knowledge supply materials to 
7^\^^\^^her forming hand ; diversifying infinitely the works she produces, 
^>i4^<4- while the mode of her operation remains essentially uniform. As 
A^t^ory^ A^'- it is the same power of Reasoning which enables us to carry on our 
M^^uM^d. at i^^vestigations with respect to in£vidual objects, and with respect to 
. / classes or genera ; so it was by the same processes of Analysis and 
^»^ /i/M#««^* Combination, that the genius of Milton produced the Garden of 
^ ^ Eden ; that of Harrington, the Commonwealth of Oceana ; and that 

of Shakspeare, the characters of Hamlet and Falstaff. The differ- 
ence between these several efforts of invention, consists only in the 
manner in which the original materials were acquired ; as far as 
the power of Imagination is concerned, the processes are perfect- 
. ]y analogous. 
• The attempts of Mr. Addison and of Dr. Reid to limit the pro- 

vince of imagination to objects of sight, have plainly proceeded 

* TbomsoD*t Somintr. 
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from a very important fact, which it may he worth while to illiis- / ji vw^i.^^ 
trate more particularly; — That the miad has a greater facility, l^'^^'^iT 
and, of consequence, a greater delight in recallihg the perceptions-^ ^ cht"^ 
of this sense than those of any of the others ; while, at the same^ ^^^Jy^^^^ 
time, the variety of qualities perceived hy it is incomparably great- 
er. It is this sense, accordingly, which supplies the painter and the 
statuary with aU the subjects on which their genius is exercised ; 
and which furnishes to the descriptive poet the largest and the most 
valuable portion of the materials which he combines. In that absurd ^ 
species of prose composition, too, which borders on poetry, nothing 
is more remarkable than the predominance of phrases that recall 
to the memory glaring colours, and those splendid appearances of 
nature, which make a strong impression on the eye. It has been 
mentioned by different writers, as a characteristical circumstance 
in the Oriental or Asiatic style, that the greater part of the meta- 
phors ace taken from the celestial luminaries. ^^ The Works of the 
^ Persians,^' (says M. de Voltaire,^ ^^ are like the titles of their 
^^ kings, in which we are perpetually dazzled with the sun and the 
*^ moon.'' Sir William Jones, in a short Essay on the Poetry of ^) 
Eastern Nations, has endeavoured to shew, that this is not owing to 
the bad taste of the Asiatics, but to the old language and popular 
religion of their country. _But_the Jruth is, that the very same -^ 
criticism will be found to apply^to the juvenile productions of eveiy 
author possessed of a warm imagination ; and to the compositions 
of every people, among whom a cultivated and philosophical taste 
has not established a sufficiently marked distinction between the 
appropriate styles of poetry and of prose. The account given by 
the Abb6 Girard of the meaning of the word PhShus^ as employed by 
the French critics, confirms strongly this observation. ^^ Le Ph^bus 
^^ a un brillant qui signifie, ou semble signifier quelque chose : le 
^' soleil y entre d'ordinaire ; k, c'est peut^tre ce qui, en notre langue, 
" a donn^ lieu au nom de PlUhua?'** 

Agreeably to these principles. Gray, in describing the infantine 
reveries of poetical genius, has fixed, with exquisite judgment, on 
this class of our conceptions : 

Tet oft before bit iofiuit eye would ma 
Such Fomm si gliUer in tbe Miiie*t ray 

Witb Orient hues 

From these remarks it may be easily understood, why the word 
Imagination^ in its most ordinary acceptation, should be applied to 
cases where our conceptions are derived from the sense of sight ; 
although the province of this power be, in fact, as unlimited as the 
sphere of human enjoyment and of human thought Hence, the 
origin of those partial definitions which I have been attempting to 
correct ; and hence too, the origin of the word Imagination ; the 
etymology of which implies manifestly a reference to visible 
objects. — 

* SjnoDymo Franeoii. 
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To all the vahom modes in which imaginatioD maj dispiay it- 
self, the greater part of the remarks contained in thn chapter will 
be found to apply, under proper limitations ; but, in order to rend^ 
the subject more obvious to the reader^s examination, I shall, in the 
farther prosecution of it, endeavour to convey my ideas, rather by 
means of particular e xamp les, than in the form of general princi* 
pies; leavmg UnrdlEis own ju^^pnent to determine, with what 
modifications the conclusions to which we are led, may be extended 
to other combinations of circumstances. 

Among the innumerable phenomena which this part of our 
,,^^^^_jg^^^ constitution presents to our examinatron, the comtmiations which 
^^^*^^ the mind forms out of materials supphed by the power of concept 
y^^^/^Xu^ u%^' ^QQ recommend themselves strongly, both by their simplicity, and 
^^^^^^yCic^ Lm by the interesting nature of the discussions to which they lead, i 
^^^^^^ shall avail myself^ therefore, as much as possible, in the foUowii^ 
''*'*'*^*^'*^'^^ inquiries, of whatever illustrations I am able to borrow firom the 
,) ' artsj]»f Poetry and of Painting; the operations of imagination in 
. ' these arts Furnishing (he most intelligible and pleasing exemplifica- 
tions of the intellectual processes, by which, in those 'anal<^^us but 
less palpable instances that fall under the consideration of the Mor- 
alist, the mind deviates from the models presented to it by experi- 
ence, and forms to itself new and untried objects of puranit It is 
in consequence of such processes, (which, how little soever they 
may be attended to, are habitually passing in the thoi^hts of all 
men,) that human affiurs exhibit so bosy nod so various a scene ; 
tending, in one case, to improvement, and, in another, to decline ; 
accor£ng as our notions of excellence and of happiness are just or 
^^ erroneous. 

c^ It was observed in a former part of this work, that imagination is 

\^9Aa^a^ H ^ complex power* it includes Conception or simple Apprehen^ 
J j^* sion, which enables us to form a notion of those fiirmer objects of 
'^'^'•^ff'^*^ perception or of knowledge, out of which we are to make a selec- 
^^ tion ; Abstraction, which separates the selected materials from the 
'^^^^'^'^f^^ qualities and circumstances which are connected with them in aa- 
^v^i>#*«'''^^ ture ; and Judgment or Taste, which selects the materials, and di- 
iJt^ww.'**/^ rects their combination.' To these powers, we may add that parti- 
Jj^ _ cular habit of association to which I formerly gave the name of foo:;, 
^^"^^ "^ cy ; as it is this which presents to our choice, all the different ma- 
terials which are subservient to the efibrts of imagination, and which 
may therefore be considered as forming the ground-work of poeti- 
^ cal genius. 

J;* • To illustrate these observations, let us consider the steps by which 

^Afj^iiiJti^tx^ Milton must have proceeded in creating his imaginary garden of 

QuH^ &{ ^^^' When he first proposed to himseTf that subject of descrip- 

^T / tion, it is reasonable to suppose that a variety ^ the most striking 

6^^'''-^ scenes which he had seen crowded into his mind. The association 

of ideas suggested them, and the power of conception placed «ach 

* See page 77. 
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of them before him with all its beauties and imperfections. In eve- 
ry natural scene, if we destine it for any particular purpose, there 
are defects and redundancies, which art may sometimes, but cannot 
always, correct But the power of imagination is unlimited. She 
can create and annihilate ; and dispose, at pleasure, her woods, her . 

rocks, and her rivers. Milton, accordingly, would not copy his Eden. -- i 
firom any one scene, but would select from each IBe features which 
were most eminently beautiful. The power of abstraction enabled 
him to make the separation, and taste directed him in the selection. 
Thus he was furnished with his materials ^ by a skilful combination 
of which, he has created a landscape, more perfect probably in all 
its parts, than was ever realized in nature ; and certainly very diffe* 
rent from any thing which this country exhibited, at the period 
when he wrote. It is a curious remark of Mr. Walpole, that Mil*- 
ton^s Eden is free from the defects of the old English garden, and is 
imagined on the same principles which it was reserved for the pre* 
sent age to carry into execution. JL. 

From what has been said, it is sufficiently evident, that Imagina* 'W^^ u-^^ 
tion is not a simple power of the mind, like Attention, Conception, -v^.^^.^a*-^ - 
or Abstraction ; but that it is formed by a combination of various fa* 
culties. It is farther evident, that it must appear under very diffe- 
rent formS) in the case of different individuals ; as some of its compo- 
nent parts are liable to be greatly influenced by habit and other 
accidental circumstances. The variety, for example, of the mate- 
rials out of which the combinations of the Poet or the Painter are 
formed, will depend much on the tendency of external situation to 
store the mind with a multiplicity of Conceptions ; and the beauty 
of these combinations will depend entirely on the success with 
which the power of Taste iias been cultivated. What we call^ ^ l^A^t^tCt^ 
therefore, the power of imagination, is not the gift of nature, but /^^^ 
the result of acquired habits, aided l^ favourable circumstances, it y^'^^'^^'^ 
is not an original endowment of the mind, but an accomplishment 
formed by experience and situation ; and which, in its different gra- 
dations, fills up all the interval between the first efforts of untutored 
genius, and the sublime creations of Raphael or of Milton. 

An uncommon degree of Imagination constitutes poetical genius; 
a talent which, although chiefly displayed in poetical conqposition, is 
also the foundation (though not fM^eciselj kk the same manner) of • 
various other Arts. A few remarics on the relfttion which Imagina- 
tion bears to some of the most interesting of these, will throw addi- 
tional light on its nature and office. 



SECTION II. 

Of Jmagioataoo Gooiidered io iti Relatioo to MWie of ih^ Fim Arte* 

Among the Arts connected with Imagination, some not only take BIaA^ t^^^^t^^^ 
their rise from this power, but produce objects which are addressed ^ji^ S^^i^^ 
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to it. Others take their rise from Imagioation, but produce objects 
which are addressed to the power of Perception. 
To the latter of these two classes of Arts, belongs that of Grarden- 
Q ing ; or, as it has been lately called, the art of creating Landscape. 

i^/c^M.^b.'*^ In this Art, the designer is limited in his creation by nature ; and his 
^ only province is to correct, to improve, and to adorn. As he cannot 
repeat his experiments, in order to observe the effect, he must call 
up, in his imagination, the scene which he means to produce ; and 
apply to this imaginary scene his taste and his judgment ; or, in 
other words, to a lively conception of visible objects, he must add a 
power (which long experience and attentive observation alone can 
give him) of judging beforehand, of the effect which they would 
produce if they were actually exhibited to his senses. This power 
forms what Lord Chatham beautifully and expressively called, tiu 
Prophetic Eye of Taste ; that eye which (if I may borrow the lan- 
guage of Mr. Gfray) ^^ sees all the beauties that a place is susceptible 
^^ of, long before they are bom ; and when it plants a seedling, al- 
^^ ready sits under the shade of it, and enjoys the effect it will have, 
^^ from every point of view that lies in the prospect.''* But although 
the artist who creates a landscape, copies it from his imagination, 
the scene which he exhibits is addressed to the senses, and may pro- 
duce its full effect on the minds of others, without any effort on their 
part, either of imagination or of conception. 

To prevent being misunderstood, it is necessary forme to remark, 

that, in the last observation, I speak merely of the natural effects 

produced by a landscape, and abstracted entirely from the pleasure 

which may result from an accidental association of ideas with a par- 

^j^g^wUi ticular scene. The effect resulting from such associations will de- 

' //^ jb pend, in a g^eat measure, on the liveliness with which the associat- 

it>«J) #*^ ^ ed objects are conceived, and on the affecting nature of the pictures , 

.^yj^^^^yy^ ^-^ which a creative imagination, when once roused, will present to the 

mind ; but the pleasures thus arising from the accidental exercise 
that a landscape may give to the imagination, must not be confound- 
ed with those which it is naturally fitted to produce. 

In Painting, (excepting in those instances in which it exhibits a 
/ujLA^t^jtc*^ faithful copy of a particular object,) the original idea must be formed 
^ ^ y/i in the imagination, and, in most cases, the exercise of imagination 
'^^*"^* must concur with perception, before the picture can produce that 

effect on the mind of the spectator which the artist has in view. 
Painting, therefore, does not belong entirely to either of the two 
classes of Arts formerly mentioned, but has something in common 
with them both. 
As far as the Painter aims at copying exactly what he sees, he 
^J^^^^^J^jnay be guided mechanically by general rules ; and he requires no 
^^ aid from that creative genius which is characteristical of the Poet 
• ^**if The pleasure^ however, which results from painting, considered 
^»v*'W'«^ ^f^ Berely as an imitative art, is extremely trifling ; and b specifically 
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different from that which it aims to produce, hy awakening the ima- 
gination. Even in portrait-painting, the serrile copyist of nature is 
regarded in no higher tight than in that of a tradesman. ^^ Decep- 
^^ tion,'' (as Reynolds has excellently observed,^ ^^ instead of advanc- 
^^ ing the art, is, in reality, carrying it back to its infant state. The 
^^ first essays of painting were certainly nothing but mere imitations 
^^ of individual objects ; and when this amounted to a deception, the 
^' artist had accomptished his purpose.^^* ^ 

When the history or the landscape Painter indulges his genius, in ^uw^-^d^^ 
forming new combinations of his own, he vies with the Poet in the ^ . q ' / 
noblest exertion of the poetical art : and he avails himself of his 7 i^^**"^ 
professional skill, as the Poet avails himself of language, only to y^t^.'i^^^C^ ^ 
convey the ideas in his mind. To deceive the eye by accurate re- w^^ ^ 
presentations of particular forms, is no longer his aim ; but, by the 
touches of an expressive pencil, to speak to the imaginations of 
others. Imitation, therefore, is not the end which he proposes to 
himsejf, but the means which he employs in order to accomplish it: 
nay, if the imitation be carried so far as to preclude all exercise of 
the spectator's imagination, it will disappoint, in a great measure, ^ 

the purpose of the artist. ,_;^ 

In Poetry, and in every other species of composition, in which ^l^;^^ ^xj^ 
one person attempts, by means of language, to present to the mind \^lPi 
of another, the objects of his own imag^ation, this power is neces- f^*-*^***^^ 
sary, though not in the same deg^e, to the author and to the rea- /^^ i^ J^^ 
der. When we peruse a description, we naturally feel a disposition ^ 

to form, in our own minds, a distinct picture of what is described ; ^^ 

and in proportion to the attention and interest which the subject ex- 
cites, the picture becomes steady and determinate. It is scarcely 
possible for us to hear much of a particular town, without forming 
some notion of its fig^e and size and situation ; and in reading his- 
tory and poetry, I believe it seldom happens, that we do not annex 
imaginary appearances to the names of our favourite characters.^ It :L. . 
is, at the same time, almost certain, that the imaginations of no two Jj^^yx^tHry 
men coincide upon such occasions ; and, therefore, though both may « . 

be pleased, the agreeable impressions which they feel, may b€^y»»*''^ ***^ 
widely different from each other, according as the pictures by which ^^ uX^^ \ 
they are produced are more or less happily imagined. Hence it is, >/ * . 
that when a person accustomed to dramatic reading sees, for the c^^r^^*^ 
first time, one of his favourite characters represented on the stage, 
he is generally dissatisfied with the exhibition, however eminent the 
actor may be ; and if he should happen, before this representation, 
to have been very famiUarly acquainted with the character, the case 
may continue to be the same through Ufe. For my own part, I have 
•oever received from any Falstafr on the stage, half the pleasure 
which Shakspeare gives me in the closet ; and I am persuaded, that 
I should feel some degree of uneasiness, if I were present at any at- 
tempt to personate the figure or the voice of Don Quixote or San- 

Note* 00 Maioh*! Tranlatioo of FiiiNOT*f Poem oo the Art of PaiDtiog, p. 114. 
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cho Panca. It is not almys that the a^tor, on aoch occasions, falls 
short of our expectatioD. He diiappoints as, bj exhibiting some- 
thing different from what our im^nation had anticipated, and which 
consequeotly appears to us, at the moment, to be an un&itblu) re- 
presentation of the Poet's ides : and until a freqaenl repetition of 
the performance has completely obliterated oar former impres- 
sions, it is impossible for us to form an adequate estimate of its 
merit. 

Similar observations may be applied to other subjects. The sight 

' 'tviA^ of any natural scene, or of any work of art, provided we have not 

^ ' previously heard of it, commonly produces a greater effect, at fint, 

"^^^ *** than ever afterwards : but if, in consequence of a description, we 

4^v^ have been led to form a previous notion of it, I apprehend, the efiect 

' will be found leas pleasing, the Brst time it is seen than the second. 

Although t^e description should fall short greatly of the reality, yet 

the disappointment which we feel, on meeting with something dif 

ferent from what we expected, diminishes onr salisfiiction. The 

second time we see the scene, the eSect of novelty is indeed lev 

than before ; but it is still considerable, and the imaginatioa now 

anticipates nothing which is not realized in the perception. 

The remarks which have been made, afford a satisfactory reason 
why so few are to be found who have a genuine relish for the beav- 
, ties of poetry. The designs of Kent and of Brown evince in their ao- 

„ 'fvA thors a degree of imagination entirely analogous to that of the det- 
f . y^^i i'i. td criptive Poet ; hut nhen they are once executed, their beauties 
^^^y.^ . (excepting those which result from aasociation) meet the eye of 

I every spectator. In poetry the effect is inconsiderable, unless upon 

a mind which possesses some degree of the author's genius ; a mind 
amply furnished, by its previous habits, with the means of interpret- 
ing the language which he employs ; and able, by its own imagina- 
tion, to co-operate with the efforts of his art. 

It has been often remarked, that the general words which ex- 

Mtot-k ^ press complex ideas, seldom convey precisely the same meanhig to 

^jj^^».i/t different individuals, and that hence arises much of the ambiguity of 

"Z^* language. The same observation holds, in no inconsider^le de- 

^""J** If gree, with respect to the na.mes of sensible objects. When the 

words River, Mountain, Grove, occur in a description, a person of 

lively conceptions naturally thinks of some particular river, mom- 

tain, and grove, that have made an in^ression on his mind ; and 

whatever the notions are, which be is led by hit imagination to fonn 

of these objects, they must necessarily approach to the standard of 

(i>wvJ« *bat he has seen. Hence it is evident that, according to the diffe- 

f, jv rent habits and education of individuals, according to the live- 

■*"***" 'y^ liness of their conceptions, and accordipg to the creative power 
f^t^^ of their imaginations, the same words will produce Very different 

' effects on different minds. When a person who has received his 

education in the country, reads a description of a rural retire- 
. f,,, ,ri ment ; the house, the river, the woods, to which he was first accus- 
tomed, present themselves spontaneously to his conception, accom- 
pnnied, perhaps, with the recollection of his early fiiendships, and 
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all those pleasing ideas which are commonly associated with the 
scenes of childhood and of youth. How different is the effect of the 
description upon his mind, from what it would produce on one who 
has passed his tender years at a distance from the beauties of nature, 
and whose infant sports are connected in his memory with the ^ 
gloomy alleys of a commercial city ! ^-r* ' 

But it is not only in interpreting the particular words of a descrip- ^ c^ * ^' 
tion, that the powers of Imagination and Conception are employed. •^^^^*^^*^ 
They are farther necessaiy ior filLng up the different parts of that ^^,^^^A^ ^^^i 
picture, of which the most minute descnber can only trace the out-^ ^ c«**W^ 
line. In the best description, there is much left to the reader to ^ XhL ' 
supply ; and the effect which it produces on his mind will depend, in'7 i^^^^^^^^ 
a considerable degree, on the invention and taste with which the 
picture is finished. It is therefore possible, on the one hand, that 
the happiest efforts of poetical genius may be perused with perfect 
indifference by a man of sound judgment, and not destitute of natural 
sensibiUty ; and on the other hand, that a cold and common-place 
description may be the means of awakening, in a rich and glowing 
imagination, a degree of enthusiasm unknown to the author. 

All the different arts which I have hitherto mentioned as taking 
their rise from the imagination, have this in common, that their pri- 
macy object is to please. This observation applies to the art of ,!l 
Poetry no less than to the others ; nay, it is this circumstance ^^ich W^^^ 
characterizes Poetry, and distinguishes it from all the other classes ^Ji ^■ 
ef literary compo«tion. The object of the Philosopher is to inform-^ i-**^-^ ^ 
and enlighten mankind ; that of the Orator, to acquire an ascendant ^^£i w%r- - 
over the will of others, by bending to his own purposes their judgw ^ . > •-aJL 
ments, their imaginations, and their passions : but the primaiy and ^^^-^^^ f^ 
the distinguishing aim of the Poet is, to plecue ; and the principal ^.^.^^^^/t^M^^ th i 
resource which he possesses for this purpose, is by addressing the jh[^^A' 1 ^/ 
imagination. Sometimes, indeed, he may seem to encroach on the ^^'^^^^^^ ' f 
province of the Philosopher or of the Orator; but, in these instan- ^r^4ii^ 49 f^ 
ces, he only borrows from them the means by which he accomplish- ^^^^y^ ^ 
eshis end« If he*attempts to enlighten and to inform, he addresses ' ' 

the understanding only as a vehicle of pleasure : if he makes an ap- 
peal to the passions, it is only to passions which it is pleasing to in- 
dulge. The Philosopher, in like manner, in order to accomplish his 
end of instruction, may find it expedient, occasionally, to amuse the 
imagination, or to make an appeal to the passions : the Orator may^ 
at one time, state to his hearers a process of reasoning ; at another, 
a calm narrative of facts ; and, at a third, he may give the reins to 
poetical fancy. But still the ultimate end of the Philosopher is to , 
instruct, and of the Orator to persuade ; and whatever means they 
make use of, which are not subservient to this purpose, are out of 
place, and obstruct the effect of their labours. 

The measured composition in which the Poet expresses himself, J(,^ f\9^/t^ 
is only one of the means which he employs to please. As the de- < / ^^^^^ 
light which he c6nveys to the imagination, is heightened by the'V ^*''*^'*'*^^ 
other agreeable impressions which he can unite in the mind at the (jt ^yuiAA^%>\iti 

VOL. I. 34 . / 
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iame time ; he studies to bestow, upon the mediam of communica- 
tion which he employs, ail the various beauties of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Among these beauties, the harmony of numbers is not the 
least powerful ; for its effect is constant, and does not interfere with 
f Ka-c^ ^^y ^^ *^® other pleasures which llinguage produces. A succession 
f^^ ^of agreeable perceptions is kept up by the organical effect of words 



vtfUM tf>c/v-^ Tipon the ear ; while they inform the understanding by their perspi- 
cuity and precision, or please the imagination by the pictures they 
"Suggest, or touch the heart by the associations they awaken. Of all 
'/ These charms of language the Poet may avail himself; and they are 




«-^r • all so many instruments of his art. To the Philosopher and the 
7 /"^"Orator they may occan&nalhj be of use ; and to both they must be 




^- 



0v constantly so far an object .of attention, that nothing may occur in 
their compositions, which may distract the thoughts, by offending 
either the ear or the taste ; but the Poet must not rest satisfied with 
this negative praise. Pleasure is the end of his art ; and the more 
numerous the sources of it which he can open, the greater will be 
the effect produced by the efforts of his genius. 

The province of the poet is limited only by the variety of human 

enjoyments. Whatever is in reality subservient to our happiness, is 

^^M'O^^t^fcMj gQ|jj.^,g of pleasure, when presented to our conceptions, and may 

c * ^ sometimes derive from the heightenings of imagination a momen- 

"7 j9eLi,^i%A^* ^jpy charm, which we exchange with reluctance for the substantial 

^^tJCu>€t^^ gratifications of the senses. The province of the painter, and of 

/^'^ "jvy ^^ statuary, is confined to the imitation of visible objects, and to the 

i^t^^v^/C/Li"^ exhibition of such intellectual and moral qualities, as the human 

I e»^^^%o J% body is fitted to express. In ornamental architecture, and in oma- 

wt •' ^Mjjf^Mj^ mental gardening, the sole aim of the artist is to give pleasure to 

/ 7 ^^"^^^^^^ the eye, by the beauty or sublimity of material forms. But to tRc 

•«- ^try.^f, j/PO^^ *** the glories of external nature; all that is amiable or inter- 

^ f esting, or respectable in human character ; all that excites and en* 

ImM''^ 4i4 gages our benevolent affections ; all those truths which make the 

y' V* V*^ heart feel itself better and more happy ; all these supply materials, 

kCt^mx-xc ^^^ ^^ which he forms and peoples a world of his own, where no 

inconveniences damp our enjoyments, and where no clouds darken 
our prospects. 

That the pleasures of poetry arise chiefly from the agreeable 
feelings which it conveys to the mind, by awakening the imagina- 
tion, is a proposition which may seem too obvious to stand in need 
of proof. As the ingenious Inquirer, however, into " The Origin 
^^ of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful," has disputed the com- 
mon notions- upon this subject, I shall consider some of the principal 
arguments by which he has supported his opinion. 
; The leading principle of the theory which I am now to examine is, 

^ " That the common effect of poetry is not to raise ideas of things ;'* 

^_^ ff_-i •ffi.i ^^-i as I would rather choose to express it, its common effect is not 

to give exercise to the powers of conception and imagination. That 
M^^ ^^ I may not be accused of misrepresentation, I shall state the doctrine 
- at length in the words of the author. ^^ If words have all their pos- 
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sible extent of power, three effects arise in the mind of the hear- jj^^^/uu^-^ 




pounded abstract words, (honour^ justice, liberty, and the like,) 
produce the first and the last of these effects, but not the second. 
Simply abstracts are used to sigpnify some one simple idea, without 
much adverting to others which may chance to attend it ; as blue, 
green, hot, cold, and the like : these are capable of effecting ail 
three of the purposes of words ; as the aggregate words, man, 
castle, horse, &c. are in a yet higher degree. But I am of opi- 
nion, that the most general effect even of these words, does not 
arise irom their forming pictures of the several things they would 
represent in the imagination ; because, on a very diligent exami- 
nation of my own mind, and getting others to consider theirs, 1 do 
not find that once in twenty times any such picture is formed ; and 
when it is, there is most commonly a particular effort of the imagi- 
nation for that purpose. But the aggregate words operate, as I 
said of the compound abstracts, not by presenting any image to 
the mind, but by having from use the same effect on being men- 
tioned, that their original has when it is seen. Suppose we were • 
to read a passage to this effect : ^ The river Danube rises in a 
moist and mountainous soil in the heart of Germany, where, wind- 
ing to and fro, it waters several principalities, until turning into 
Austria, and leaving the walls of Vienna, it passes into Hungary ; 
there with a vast flood, augmented by the Saave and the Drave, it 
quits Christendom, and rolling through the barbarous countries 
which border on Tartary, it enters by many mouths into the 
Black Sea.' In this description many things are mentioned ; as 
mountains, rivers, cities, the sea, &c. But let any body examine 
himself, and see whether he has had impressed on his imagination 
any pictures of a river, mountain, watery soil, Germany, 6ic. In- 
deed, it is impossible in the rapidity, and quick succession of words 
in conversation, to have ideas both of the sound of the word, and 
of the thing represented ; besides, some words expressing real es- 
sences, are so mixed with others of a general and nominal import, 
that it is impracticable to jump from sense to thought, from parti- 
culars to generals, from things to words, in such a manner as to an- 
swer the purposes of life ; nor is it necessary that we should.^' 
In farther confirmation of this doctnne, Mr. Burke refers to the 
poetical works of the late amiable and ingenious Dr. Blackiock. 
'^Here,^' says he, ^^ is a poet^ doubtless as much affected by hi* own 
^^ descriptions^ as any thai reads them can be ; and yet he is affected 
^^ with this strong enthusiasm, by things of which he neither has, nor 
^' can possibly have, any idea, farther than that of a bare sound ; 
*^ and why may not those who read his works be affected in the 
^^ same manner that he was, with as little of any real ideas of the 
'* things described ?" 
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Before I proceed to make any remarks on tbene passages, 1 most 
\py^ f^u ^ observe in general, that I perfectly agree with Mr. Burke, in think- 
gl- ing that a very great proportion of the words which we hahitaally 

'•^^^y*'*" employ, have no effect to " raise ideas in the mind ;" or to exercise 
^^4L 7\^uJLjl, ^® powers of conception and imagination. My notions on this sab- 
ijtAMt^'^ ject I have already sufficiently explained in treating of abstraction. 
I agree with him farther, that a great proportion of the words 
which are used in poetry and eloquence, produce very powerful 
effects on the mind, by exciting emotions which we have been ac^ 
customed to associate with particular sounds ; without leading the 
imagination to form to itself any pictures or representations ; and his 
account of the manner in which such words operate, appears to me 
satisfactory. ^^ Such words are in reality but mere sounds ; but they 
(( are sounds, which, being used on particular occasions, wherein 
^^ we receive some good, or suffer some evil ; or see others af- 
^ fected with good or evil ; or which we hear applied to other 
^^ interesting things or events ; and being applied in such a variety 
^ of cases, that we know readily by habit to what things they be- 
*^ long, they produce in the mind, whenever they are afterwards 
^ mentioned, effects similar to those of their occasions. The sounds 
^ being often used without reference to any particular occasion, and 
^ carrying still their first impressions, they at last utterly lose their 
^ connexion with the particular occasions that gave rise to them ; 
*^ yet the sound, without any annexed notion, continues to operate as 
« before." 
^ "--^ Notwithstanding, however, these concessions, I cannot admit that 

JL it is in this way poetry produces its i>rincipal effect. Whence jgJL 

%^ e4^'*€^0<. that general and abstract expressions are so tame and lifeless, in com- 
^ (/ , parison of those which are particular and figurative ? Is H not^Ee^ 
vwt itf (^*<^ cause the former do not g^ve any exercise' to the imagination, like 
V-luU^ the latter f Whence the distinction, acknowledged by all critics, 
/ ancient and modem, between that charm of woHs which evapor- 

ates in the process of translation, and those permanent beauties, 
which presenting to the mind the distinctness of a picture, may im* 
part Pleasure to the most remote regions and ages ? Is it not, that 
in the one case, the Poet addresses himself to associations which 
are local and temporary ; in the other, to those essential principles 
of human nature, from which Poetry and Painting derive their 
common attractions ? Hence, among the various sources of the « 
sublime, the peculiar stress laid by Longious on what he calls Vit- 
tofu, (^«fne#MM) — htmt k AiyiKy vf^ vBtfrmtrfuv mm ^mBw^ /SAnnip )mes(, 
mm ifw' til^i* vtSsf rmt m m§mw tf,* 

In treating of abstraction I formerly remarked, that the perfec- 
tion of' the philosophical style is to approach as nearly as possible 
to that species of language we employ in algebra, and to exclude 
every expression which has a tendency to divert the attention by 



• De Sablim } zv.— Quu ^timruLt Graed vocant, dm Mwd ruJMMt Apptll«BOT $ per 
qoai iim|iiiet rentm abwotioiD ita repraetrataotor aoiino, ut cat ceniere ocuiii» ac prae* 
•eotei habere, rideaanir. Quirgt. /ml. Orvt tL 3. 
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exciting the imagination, or to bias the judgment by casual associa- 
tions. For this purpose the Philosopher ought to be sparing in the 
employment of figurative words, and to convey -his notions by gene- 
ral terms which have been accurately defined. To the Orator, on 
other hand, when he wishes to prevent the cool exerciseof the un- 
derstanding, it may, on the same account, be firequently useful to de- 
light or to agitate his hearers, by blending with his reasonings the 
illusions of poetry, or the magical influence of sounds consecrated 
by popular feelings. A reg^ard to the different ends thus aimed at 
in Philosophical and in Rhetorical composition, renders the orna- 
ments which are so becoming in the one, inconsistent with good 
taste and good sense, when adopted in the other. 

In poetry, as truths and facts are introduced, not for the purpose of in- ^.^^-^^ 
formation, but to convey pleasure to the mind, nothing offends more, 5^*'*^^**''^^ 
than those general expressions which form the great instrument offf^ i^ck^tftM 
philosophical reasoning. The orig^al pleasures, which it is the • ^.^.^JC^ 
aim of poetry to recall to the mind, are all derived from individual **** 7^ I 
objects ; and. of consequence, (with a very few exceptions, which 
it does not belong to my present subject to enumerate,) the more 
particular, and the more appropriated its language is, the greater 
will be the charm it possesses. 

With respect to the description of the course of the Danube already 
quoted, I shall not dispute the result of the experiment to be as 
the author represents it. That words may often be applied to their 
proper purposes, without our annexing any particular notions to 
them, I have formerly shewn at great length ; and I admit that the 
meaning of this description may be so understood. But to be un- y * v. ^ '^ 
derstood, is not the sole object of the poet : his primary object is to Oyy^^'^ 
please; and the pleasure which he conveys will, in general, be ^ gy * ^ ^ 
found to be proportioned to the beauty and liveliness of the images z^'^*' ' 
whicli he suggests. Jn the case of a poet bom blind, the effect of 'f^ 
poetry must depend on other causes ; but whatever opinion we may i^^^ 
form on this point, it appears to me impossible, that such a poet • i^* 
should receive, even from his own descriptions, the same deg^e *^ "7 *""'**f* 
of pleasure, which they may convey to a reader, who is capable of *^ — 
conceiving the scenes which are described. Indeed this instance 
which Mr. Burke produces in support of his theory, is sufficient of 
itself to shew, that the theory cannot be true in the extent in which 
it is stated. 

By way of contrast to the description of the Danube, I shall 
quote a stanza firom Gray, which affords a very beautiful example 
of the two different effects of poetical expression. The pleasure 
conveyed by the two last lines resolves almost entirely into Mr. 
Burke's pnncipies ; but, great as this pleasure is, how inconsidera- 
ble is it in comparison of that arising from the continued and varied 
exercise which the preceding lines give to the imagination ? 

** lo disiei beyodd the lolar road, 
** VTbcre shaggy lonni o'er ice«baiU ■loantuoi rosD, 
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The muse has broke the twilight frloom. 

To cheer the shivering natives* dull abode* 

And oft, beneath the odorous shade, 

or Chili's boandlens (orents laid. 

She deigns to he^r the savage youth r^eat. 

In loose numbers wildly sweet. 

Their feather cinctured chiefs, and dasky lovei. 

Her track where'er the goddess roves, 

Glory pursue, and generous shame, 

Th' aocooquerable mind, and freedom's holy flame.' 



ti 



I cannot help remarking further, the effect of the solemn and 
uniform flow of the verse in this exquisite stanza, in retarding the 
pronunciation of the reader; so as- to arrest his attention to every 
successive picture, till it has time to produce its proper impression. 
More of the charm of poetical rhythm arises from this circumstance, 
than is commonly imagined. 

To those who wish to study the theory of poetical expression, no 
author in our language affords a richer variety of illustrations than 
the poet last quoted. His merits, in many other respects, are 
great ; but his skill in this particular is more peculiarly conspicu- 
ous. How much he had made the principles of this hranch of his 
art an object of study, appears from his letters published by Mr. 
Mason. 

I have sometimes thought, that, in the last line of the following 
passage, he had in view the two different effects of words already 
described ; the effect of some, in awakening the powers of Con- 
ception and Imagination ; and that of others, in exciting associated 
emotions : 

*' Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
**Bright-ey'd Fancy hovering o'er, 
** Scatters from her pictur'd uro, 
" Thoughts, that breathe, and words, that bum." 



SECTION III. 



ContiQuatioii of the same Sutigect.-' Relation of Imagination and of Taste to Genius. 

Le^i^^-^ From the remarks made in the foregoing Sections, it is obvious, 
^tyC^^^^\^ i^ in what manner a person accustomed to analyze and combine hif 
;/ conceptions, may acquire an idea of beauties superiour to any which 
^.^^l^^he has seen realized. It may also be easily inferred, that a habit 
v^_ a of forming such intellectual combinations, and of remarking their 
^^^ effects on our own minds, must contribute to refine and to exalt 
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the Taste, to a degree which it never can attain in those men, who 

study to improve it by the observation and comparison of external 

objects only. 

A cultivated Taste, combined with a creative Imagination, con- 

— M stitutes Genius in the Fine Arts. Without taste, imagination conld 

t; c^t produce only a random analysis and combination of our conceptions ; 
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and without imagination, taste would be destitute of the faculty oi J^^^c^u^atZi9 
invention. These two ingredients of genius may be mixed togeth* ^^^^^o-**** 
er in all possible proportions ; and where either is possessed in a y o^yy^^H/ti^ 
degree remarkably exceeding what falls to the ordmary share of 
mankind, it may compensate m some measure for a deficiency in 
the other. An uncommonly correct taste, with little imagination, if 
it does not produce "works which excite admiration, produces at 
least nothing which can offend. An uncommon fertility of imagina- 
tion even when it offends, excites our wonder by its creative pow- 
ers ; and shews what it could have performed, had its exertions been 
guided by a more perfect model. 

In the infancy of the Arts, a union of these two powers in the ^ J-*.-*--^^**, 
same mind is necessary for the production of every work of genius. . i'lf- <<- 
Taste, without imagination, is, in such a situation, impossible ; for, / ^ y '^^ 
as there are no monuments pf ancient genius on which it can be '•'*'^* ti^— sm 
•formed, it must be the result of experiments, which nothing but the ^^- 
iniagination of every individual can enable him to make. Such a 
taste must necessarily be imperfect, in consequence of the limited 
experience of which it is the result ; but, without imagination, it 
could not have been acquired even in this imperfect degree. 

In the progress of the Arts the case comes to be altered. The 
productions of genius accumulate to such an extent, that taste may 
be formed by a careful study of the works of others ; and, as for- 
merly imagination had served as a necessary foundation for taste, so 
taste begins now to invade the province of imagination. The com- 
binations which the latter faculty has been employed in making, 
during a long succession of ages, approach to infinity ; and present 
such ample materials to a judicious selection, that with a high standard 
of excellence, continually present to the thoughts, industry, assist- 
ed by the most moderate degree of imagination, will, in time, pro- 
duce performances, not only more free from faults, but incompara- 
bly more powerful in their effects, than the most original efforts of 
untutored genius, which, guided by an uncultivated taste, copies 
ailter an inferiour model of perfection. What Reynolds observes of 
Painting, may be applied to all the other Fine arts ; that, ^^ as the 
^^ Painter, by bringing together in one piece, those beauties, which 
^^ are dispersed amongst a great variety of individuals, produces a 
(^ figrure more beautiful that can be found in nature ; so that artist 
^^ who can unite in himself the excellencies of the various painters, 
^^ will approach nearer to perfection than any of his masters.^'* 



SECTION IV. 

Of the lofluence of Imagioatioo oo UumaD Character aod Happiocti^ 

HrrHERTo we have considered the power of Imagination chiefly 
as it is connected with the Fine Arts. But it deserves our attention 

• Page 15^ 
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) Still more, on account of its ertenaiye influence on human charac- 

, ^. ter and happiness. 

,y; ^L^; 'y^ The lower animals, as far as we are able to judg^, are entirely 
// y-'l/ occupied with • the objects of their present perceptions: and the 
jC/0i4AAiu^>^ case is nearly the same with the inferiour orders of our own spe- 
^'t^ t^'yyy,*^ cies. One of the principal effects which a liberal education pro- 
(f.y.^'t^ ^ duces on the mind, is to accustom us to withdraw our attention from 

the objects of sense, and to direct it, at pleasure, to those intel- 
lectual combinations which delight the imagination. Even, how- 
ever, among men of cultivated understandings, this faculty is pos- 
sessed in very unequal degrees by different individuals ; and these 
differences f whether resulting from original constitution or from 
early education) lay the foundation of some striking varieties in hu- 
man character. 
i.^ ^ , What we. commonly call sensibility, depends, in a great measure, 

Ix^^A^iCtM^ ^^ ***^ power of imagination. Point out to two men, any object of 
1^ / compassion ;— « man, for example, reduced by misfortune from easy 

circumstances to indigence. The one feels merely in proportion to 

^^^"^^; ^T^ what he perceives by his senses. The other follows, in imagina- 
tion, the unfortunate man to his dwelling, and partakes with him 
and his family in their domestic distresses. He Ustens to their con- 
versation, while they recall to remembrance the flattering prospects 
they once indulged ; the circle of friends they had been forced to 
leave ; the liberal plans of education which were beg^n and inter- 
rupted ; and pictures out to himself all the various resources which 
delicacy and pride suggest, to conceal poverty from the world. As 
he proceeds in the painting, his sensibility increases, and he weeps, 
not for what he sees, but for ^hat he imagines. It will be said, that 
it was his sensibility which originally roused his imagination ; and 
the observation is undoubtedly true ; but it is equally evident on the 
other hand, that the warmth of his imagination increases and pro- 
longs his sensibility. 

This is beautifully illustrated in the SentimentalJouroey of Sterne. 
While engaged in a train of reflections on the State Prisons in 
France, the accidental sight of a starling in a cage suggests to him 
the idea of a captive in his dungeon. He indulges his imag^ination, 
^^ and looks through the twilight of the grated door to take the pic- 
" ture." . 

^^ I beheld,'^ (says he,) ^^ his body half-wasted away with long ex- 
^^ pectation and confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of the 
^^ heart it is, which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking near- 
^^ er, I saw him pale and feverish : in thirty years the western 
(( breeze had not once fanned his blood : he had seen no sun, no 
^^ moon, in all that time, nor had the voice of friend or kinsman 
^^ breathed through his lattice.-^^^His children— >— But here my 
^^ heart began to meed, and I was forced to go on with another part 
« of the portrait. 

^ He was sitting upon the ground, in the farthest comer of hit 
^ dungeon, on a httle straw, which was alternately his chair and bed : 
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^^ a little calendar of small sticks was laid at the head, notched all 
^' over with the dismal days and nights he had passed there ; — he 
^^ had one of these little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail he 
^^ was etching another day of misery to add to the heap. As I dark- 
^^ ened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards 
^^ the door, then cast it down — shook his head, and went on with his 
" work of afiliction.'' • ^ / 

The foregoing observations may account, in part, for the effect ^^/jh^^f', 
which exhibitions of fictitious distress produce on some persons, ^^/^g^i^.^^ *dLi, 
who do not discover much sensibility to the distresses of real life. ^ ^^ .^^ 
In a Novel, or a Tragedy, the picture is completely finished in all a,^,,,^,,^^**^ - 
its parts ; and we are made acquainted not only with every circum- 
stance on which the distress turns, but with the sentiments and feel- 
ings of every character with respect to his situation. In real life 
we see, in general, only detached. scenes of the Tragedy; and the 
impression is slight, unless imagination finishes the characters, and 
supplies the incidents that are wanting. 

It is not only to scenes of distress that imagination increases our %.^,.m^^/%^-^^ 
sensibility. It gives us a double share in the prosperity of others, ^,^,^^^/Is^^ 0^ 
and enables us to partake, with a more lively interest, in every for- ^2.^,jJyJjOt^ ' 
tunate incident that occurs either to individuals or to communities. ^- ^ ^ 
Even from the. productions of the earth, and the vicissitudes of the z^*/' . 
year, it carries forward our thoughts to the enjoyments they bring c/t^^-^^-*^^ 
to the sensitive creation, and by interesting our benevolent affections * ^^^'^f* 
in the scenes we behold, lends a new charm to the beauties of na- 
ture. } 

I have often been inclined to think, that the apparent coldness and x V '> "^ 
selfishness of mankind may be traced, in a great measure, to a want **'*7 ^ *^ 
of attention and a want of imagination. In the case of misfortunes ^!ft^'v»«-^^ 
which happen to ourselves, or to our near connexions, neither of y^ ^.u^^^^ 
these powers is necessary to make us acquainted with our situation ; V^L»r ^iLt^ 
so that we feel, of necessity, the correspondent emotions. But with- ^ t 
out an uncommon degree of both, it is impossible for any man to 
comprehend completely the situation of his neighbour, or to have 
an idea of a great part of the distress which exists in the world. If 
we feel therefore more for ourselves than for others, the difference 
is to be ascribed, at least partly, to this ; that, in the former case, 
the facts which are the foundation of our feelings, are more fully 
before us than they possibly can be in the latter. 

In order to prevent misapprehensions of my meaning, it is neces- 
sary for me to add, that I do not mean to deny that it is a law of our 
nature, in cases in which there is an interference between our own 
interest and that of other men, to g^ye a certain degree of prefer- 
ence to ourselves ; even supposing our neighbour's situation to be 
as completely ^nown to us as our own. I only affirm, that, where 
this preference becomes blamable and unjust, the effect is to be ac- 
counted for partly in the way I mentioned.* One striking proof of 

• I ny partly ; for habiti of inatteptioo to the litimtioo of other men oDdoobtedly pre* 
foppofip (ome defect io the locial aflections. 

VOL. T. 35 
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this is, the powerful emotions which may be occasionally excited in 
the minds of the most callous, when the attention has been once 
fixed, and the imagination awakened, by eloquent and circumstantial 
and pathetic description. 

A very amiable and profound moralist, in the account which he 
has given of the origin of our sense of justice, has, I think, drawn a 
less pleasing picture of 4he natural constitution of the human mind, 
than is agreeable to truth. ^^ To disturb,^^ (say she,) '^ the happiness 
'^ of our neighbour, merely because it stands in the way of our own ; 
' to take from him what is of real use to him, merely because it 
^ may be of equal or of more use to us; or, to indulge, in this man- 
^ mer, at the expense of other people, the natural preference which 
^ every man has for his own happiness above that of other people, 
' is what no impartial spec^tor can go along with. Every man is, 
^ no doubt, first and principally recommended to his own care~;~and 
^ as lie is fitter to take care of himself than of any other person, it 
' is fit and right that it should be so. Every man, thgrefo re^ is much 
^ more deeply interested in whatever iitamediately concerns himsel/, 
^ than in what concerns any other man : and to hear, perhaps, of the 
^ death of another person with whom we have no particular coo- 
^ nexion, will give us less concern, will spoil our stomach, or break 
^ our rest, much less than a verv insignificant disaster which has be- 
^ fallen ourselves. But though Ihe ruin of our neighbour inay affect 
^ us much less than a very small misfortune of our own, we must 
^ not ruin him to prevent that small misfortune, nor even to prevent 
^ our own ruin. We must here, as in all other cases, view ourselves 
^ not so much according to that light in which we may nalurally ap- 
^ pear to ourselves, as according to that in which we naturally ap- 
^ pear to others. — Though every man may, according to the pro- 
^ verb, be the whole world to himself, to the rest of mankind he is a 
^ most insignificant part of it. Though his own happiness may be of 
' more importance to him than that of all the world besides, to every 
^ other person it is of no more consequence than that of any other 
^ man. Though it may be true, therefore, that every individual, in 
* his own breast, naturally prefers himself to all mankind, yet he 
^ dares not look mankind in the face, and avow that he acts accord- 
' ing to this principle. He feels that in this preference they can 
' never go along with him, and that how natural soever it may be 
to him, it must always appear excessive and extravagant to them. 
When he views himself in the Hght in which he is conscious that 
others will view him, he sees that to them he is but one of the 
multitude, in no respect better than any other in it. If he would 
act so as that the impartial spectator may enter into the principles 
of his conduct, which is what of all things he has the greatest de- 
sire to do, he must, upon this, as upon all other occasions, humble 
the arrogance of his self-love, and bring it down to something 
which other men can go along with.^' 
I am ready to acknowledge, that there is much truth in this pas- 
sage ; and that a prudential regard to the opinion of others, might 
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teach a man of good sense, without the aid of more amiable motives, 
to conceal his unreasonable partialities in favour of himself, and to 
act agreeably to what he conceives to be the sentiments of impartial 
spectators. But I cannot help thinking, that the fact is much too 
strongly stated with respect to the natural partiality of self-love, 
supposing the situation of our neighbours to be as completely pre- . '^ 

sented to our view, as our own must of necessity be. When the Ora- A ^**' ^^ 
tor wishes to combat the sel6sh passions of his audience, and to rouse ^^^ c.<f*^^^ 
them to a sense of what they owe to mankind ; what mode of per- -- -,,^^kv^ 
suasion does nature dictate to him ? Is it to remind them of the im- 'V J/\j 
portance of the good opinion of the world, and of the necessity, in y*^v-^*'**7'^ 
order to obtain it, of accommodating their conduct to the sentiments 
of others, rather than to their own feelings ? Such considerations 
undoubtedly might, with some men, produce a certain effect, and 
might lead them to assume the appearance of virtue ; but they 
would never excite a sentiment of indigfnation at the thought of in- 
justice, or a sudden and involuntary burst of disinterested affection. 
If the Orator can only succeed in fixing their attention to facts, and 
in bringing these facts home to their imagination by the power of 
his eloquence, he has completely attained his object. No sooner 
are the facts apprehended, than the benevolent principles of our 
nature display themselves in all their beauty. The most cautious \ 

and timid lose, for a moment, all thought of themselves, and des- 
pising every consideration of prudence or of safety, become wholly 
engrossed with the fortunes of others. 

Many other facts, which are commonly alleged as proofs of the 
original selfishness of mankind, may be explained, in part, in a simi- 
lar way ; and may be traced to habits of inattention, or to a want of 
imagination, arising, probably from some fault in early education. 

What has now been remarked with respect to the social princi- 
ples, may be applied to all our other passions, excepting those 
which take their rise from the body. They are commonly strong % 

in proportion to the warmth and vigour of the imagination. ^_ 

It is, however, extremely curious, that when an imagination, j[^^2L»^ «•> ^« 
which is naturally phlegmatic, or which, like those of the vulgar, ^aU^c^^^,,,,^^ 
has little activity from a want of culture, is fairly roused by the . \^jC^ 

descriptions of the Orator or of the Poet, it is more apt to produce *''^?7^V'v^ 
the violence of enthusiasm, than in minds of a superiour order. By *^ ^o^^v^'f 
giving this faculty occasional exercise we acquire a great degree of ^"7^^^ ^ 
command over it. As we can withdraw the attention at pleasure 
fiom objects of sense, and transport ourselves into a world of our ^^^ 
own, so when we wish to moderate our enthusiasm, we can dismiss ^^ 
the objects of imagination, and return to our ordinary perceptions '^ 
and occupations. But in a mind to which these intellectual visions are ^ 
not familiar, and which borrows them completely from the genius of 
another, imagination, when once excited, becomes perfectly ungo- 1«^*^< 
vemable, and produces something like a temporary insanity. Hence 
the wonderful effects of popular eloquence on the lower orders; 
effects which are much more remarkable than what it ever pro- 
duces on men of education. 
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SECTION V. 

GoDtiouatioo of the nme lobjeet. — loeonvenieneet resultiog from an ilUregulated Imagn 

Dation. 

/ ' 1^ J It was andoabtedly the intention of Nature, that the objects 

'xtM^ y Z*^*^" ^^ perception should produce much stronger impressions on the 
y/j* '^^yinind than its own operations. And, accordingly, they always do so, 
T*^^^ when proper care has been taken in early life, to exercise the dif- 

d^u^Yyi^i'^'^' ferent principles of our constitution. But it is possible, by long 
\AM^%^n,o^^ habits of solitary reflection, to reverse this order of things, and to 
• 'N ^jL weaken the attention to sensible objects to so great a degree, as to 
"■^^ V^^**^ leave the conduct almost wholly under the influence of imagination. 
^•'%^' t Si ^ ^. Removed to a distance from society, and from the pursuits of life, 

when we have been long accustomed to converse with our own 
thoughts, and have found our activity gratified by intellectual exer- 
tions, which aflbrd scope to all our powers and afiections, without 
>iC^«^^^^i&expo8ing us to the inconveniences resulting from the bustle of the 
■f v</fc»-f?gti ^orld, we are apt to contract an unnatural predilection for medita- 
n^T^ tlon, and to lose all interest in extemaf occurrences. In such a situ- 

*. ^ji*^***-^ ation too, the mind gradually loses that command, which education, 
ufCfy^S*^ &^ when properly conducted, gives it over the train of its ideas; till at 
^j^^ti^ length the most extravagant dreams of imagination acquire as power- 

ful an influence in exciting all its passions, as if they were realities. 
A wild and mountainous country, which presents but a limited varie- 
ty of objects, and these only of such a sort as ^^ awake to solemn 
^^ thought,'' has a remarkable effect in cherishing this enthusiasm. 
When such disorders of the imagination have been long confirm- 
ed by habit, the evil may perhaps be beyond a remedy ; but in their 
^^^^ jL *°*'^''*^'* degrees, much may be expected from our own efforts ; in 
'^\ , ^/ particular, from mingling gradually in the business and amusements 

ui.^^^'UM.^ of, the world ; or, if we have sufficient force of mind for the exer- 
J^*. ^^ \y tion, from resolutely plunging into those active and interesting and 
^^^^^^ ^1; hazardous scenes, which, by compelling us to attend to external 
^ ^1 circumstances, may weaken the impressions of imagination, and 
^ A-^i^"*^ • strengthen those produced by realities. The advice of the poet, 
in these cases, is equally beautiful and just : 

** Go, soft enthiisiAPt ! quit the cypresc groves, 
** Nor to the rivulel*«i lonely moaiiingii tune 
. ^ Vour sad complaint. Go, peek the cheerful bauott 
^ or men, and mingle with the bustling crowd ; 
** Lay schemeg Tor wealth, or power, or fame, the with 
'* Of nobler mind», and punh .them night and day. 
** Or join the caravan in quett of scenes 
** N«'W to your eye«, and shifting every hour, 
** Beyond the Alps, beyond the Apennines. 
** Or, more adventurous, rush into the 6eld 
** Where war grows hot ; and raging through the skf , 
^ The lofty trumpet swells the madd*otog soul ; 
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** Aod in the hardy camp and toilnomc march, 
'* Forget all soAer aud lets manly cares.^** 

The disordered state of mind to which these observations refer is ^"'^ " • 
the more interesting, that it is chiefly incident to men of uncommon ^-^'^^-^'^^^^'^^ ^ 
sensibility and genius. It has been often remarked, that there is a lyyi^a^*^^*^ 
connexion between genius and melancholy ; and there is one sense i^^ 
of the word melancholy ^ in which the remark is undoubtedly true ; a 
sense which it may be difficult to define, but in which it implies 
nothing either gloomy or malevolent, t i his, I think, is not only 
confirmed by facts, but may be inferred from some principles which 
were formerly stated on the subject of invention ; for as the dispo- 
sition now alluded to has a tendency to retard the current of thought, 
and to collect the attention of the mind, it is peculiarly favourable 
to the discovery of those profound conclusions which result from an 
accurate examination of the less obvious relations among our ideas. 
From the same principles too may be traced some of the effects p^y^;(;iXt4A^ 
which situation and early education produce on the **^t®l*cctual^^^^^^^^ 
character. Among the natives of wild and solitary countries we ^L, 

may expect to meet with sublime exertions of poetical imagination f^^*^'"^";;^ "v 
and of philosophical research ; while those men whose attentibn^'^^ s4^^^^ 
has been dissipated from infancy amidst the bustle of the world,V*-c*i-i^ -^*^ 
and whose current of thought has been trained to yield and accbm-^^^^v*. 
modate itself, every moment, to the rapid succession of trifles which 
diversify fashionable life, * acquire, without any efibrt on their part, 
the intellectual habits which are favourable to gayety, vivacity, 
and wit. / j 

When a man, under the habitual influence of a warm imagination, 
is obliged to mingle occasionally in the scenes of real busine^'s, he 
is perpetually in danger of being misled by his own enthusiasm. ^ .^ 
What we call good sense in the conduct of life, consists chiefly in ^^^^^«.»-v 
that temper of mind which enables its possessor to view, at all times, ^ ^ r\ 
with perfect coolness and accuracy, all the various circumstances '^ 7 *^**^ 
of his situation ; so that each of them may produce its due impres- 0I ^4.^-0.. 
sion on him, without any exaggeration arising from his own peculiar ' ' 
habits. But to a man of an ill-regelated imagination, external cir- 
cumstances only serve as hints to excite his own thoughts, and the 
conduct he pursues has, in general, far less reference to his real 
situation, than to some imaginary one, in which he conceives him- 
self to be placed : in consequence of which, while he appears to 
himself to be acting with the most perfect wisdom and consistency, 
he may frequently exhibit to others all the appearances of folly. 
Such, pretty nearly, seems to be the idea which the Author]; of the 
^^ Reflections on the Character and Writings of Rousseau,'^ has form- 
ed of that extraordinary man. ^^ His faculties,^\we are told, ^^ were 

* Armttrong. 

▲uflvoT. Probltn. Met xn. 
\ Madame de Siail Houriiif. 
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^ slow in their operation, but his heart was ardent : it was in con- 
^^ sequence of his own meditations, that he became impassioDed : he 
^ discovered no sudden emotions, but all his feelings grew upon 
^^ reflection. It has, perhaps, happened to him to fall in love g^rad- 
" ually with a womauj by dwelling on the idea of her during he^r. 
" *' absence. S^ometimes he would part with you with all his former 
'^ afTection ; but if an expression had escaped you, which might 
'^ bear an unfavourable construction, he would recollect it, exam- 
^' ine it, exaggerate it, perhaps dwell upon it for a month, and con- 
^ elude by a total breach with you. Hence it was, that there was 
^^ scarce a possibility of undeceiving him ; for the light which broke 
'^ in upon him at once was not sufficient to efface the wrong impres- 
'^ sioDs which had taken place so gradually in his mind. It was ex- 
1^ ^^ tremely difficult, too, to continue long on an intimate footing with 
^^ him. A word, a gesture, furnished him with matter of profound 
^^ meditation : he connected the most trifling circumstances like so 
^^ many mathematical propositions, and conceived his conclusions to 
" be supported by the evidence of demonstration. I believe,'' con- 
tinues this ingenious writer, ^^ that imagination was_ the strongest 
^^ of his faculties, and that it had almost al)sorbed all the rest He 
^^ dreamed rather than existed, and the events of his life might be 
^^ said, more properly, to have passed in his mind, than without him : 
^' a mode of being, one should have thought, that ought to have 
. '^ secured him from distrust, as it prevented him from observation ; 
^^ but the truth was, it did not hinder him from attempting to ob- 
'* serve ; it only rendered his observations erroneous. That his 
^^ soul was tender, no one can doubt, afler having read his works ; 
<^ but his imagination sometimes interposed between his reason and 
^^ his affections, and destroyed their influence : he appeared some- 
^^ times void of sensibility ; but it was because he did not perceive 
" objects such as they were. Had he seen them with our eyes, his 
" heart would have been more affected than ours." 

In this very striking description we see the melancholy picture 
of sensibility and genius approaching to insanity. It is a case, pro- 
bably, that but rarely occurs in the extent here described : but I 
believe, there is no man who has lived much |n the world, who 
will not trace many resembling features to it, in the circle of his 
own acquaintances : perhaps there are few, who have not been 
occasionally conscious of some resemblance to it in themselves. 
' ^ To these observations we may add, that by an excessive indul- 
O^af ^^^^ gence in the pleasures of imagination, the taste may acquire a 
/ * -4^ fastidious refinement unsuitable to the present situation of human 
V nature ; and those intellectual and moral habits, which ought to 
^ be formed by actual experience of the world, may be gradually so 
./ accommodated to the dreams of poetry and romance, as to disqualify 
OS for the scene in which we are destined to act. Such a distem- 
pered state of the mind is an endless source of errour; more par- 
ticularly when we are placed in these critical situations, in which 
oiircoQilaQt detexmiaefl our future happiness or misery ; and which^ 
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on account of this extensiye influence on human life, fonn the prin" 
cipal ground-work of fictitious composition. The effect of novels, 
in misleading the passions of youth, with respect to the most inter* 
esting and important of all relations, is one of the many instances of 
the inconveniences resulting from an ill -regulated imagination. 

The passion of love has heen, in every age, the favourite suh- f^^uyyt^^^^ ^ 
ject of the poets, and has given birth to the finest productions of g. 

human genius. These are the natural delight of the young and l^-^^"^ • *^^ 
susceptible, long before the influence of the passions is felt ; and C>^.^Mm'*^»<*^ 
from these a romantic mind forms to itself an ideal model of beau- ** \«.«zJt^ 



1/%^ 




ty and perfection, and becomes enamoured with its own creation. 
On a heart which has been long accustomed to be thus wanned by 
Che imagination, the excellencies of real characters make but a 
slight impression : and, accordingly, it will be found that men of a 
romantic turn, unless when under the influence of violent passions, 
are seldom attached to a particular object. Where, indeed, such a 
turn is united with a warmth of temperament, the effects are differ- 
ent ; but they are equally fatal to happiness. As the distinctions 
which exist among real characters are confounded by false and 
exaggerated conceptions of ideal perfection, the choice is directed 
to some object by caprice and accident ; a slight resemblance is 
mistaken for an exact coincidence ; and the descriptions of the poet 
and novelist are applied literally to an individual, who perhaps falls 
short of the common standard of excellence. ^^ I am certain,'^ 
says the Author last quoted, in her account of the character of Rous- 
seau, ^^ that he never formed an attachment which was not founded 
'^ on caprice. It was illusions alone that could captivate his passions ; 
^^ and it was necessary for him always to accompHsh his mistress 
^' from his own fancy. I am certain also,^' she adds, ^' that the wo- 
^^ man wtiom he loved the most, and perhaps the only woman whom # 

'^ he loved constantly, was his own Julit?'^ 

In the case of this particular passion, the effects of a romantic 
imagination are obvious to the most careless observer; and they 
have oAen led morahsts to regret, that a temper of mind so dan- 
gerous to happiness should have received so much encouragement 
from some writers of our own age, who might have employed 
their genius to better purposes. These, however, are not the 
only effects which such habits of study have on the character. 
Some others, which are not so apparent at first view, have a ten- 
dency, not only to mislead us where our own happiness is at stake, but 
to defeat the operation of those active principles, which were in- 
tended to unite us to society. The manner in which imagination 
influences the mind, in the instances which I allude to at present, 
is curious, and deserves a more particular explanation. ; 

I shall have occasion afterwards to shew,* in treating of our moral ^ ~^' 
powers^ that experience diminishes the influence of pa«ive impre»- tcoy-^^yrx^ 
siona on the mind, but strengthens our active principles. A course ^^Cct.'vwJt.wH 

• The following mioning wai ragxeftpd to me by a panage in Butler*! AoalcQF, wbicli ' /^^f*^ 
tlw reader will Sod Jo Note (U) at tbe csd of tba foliime. ^f^^»»*-t»'*- 
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of debauchery deadens the sense of pleasure, but increases the 
desire of gratification. An immoderate use of strong liquors destroys 
the sensibility of the palate, but strengthens the habit of intern- 
perance. The enjoyments we derive from any favourite pursuit 
gradually decay as we advance in years : and yet we continue to 
prosecute our favourite pursuits with increasing steadiness and 
"; vigour. 

^^ f^ ' On these two laws of our nature is founded our capacity of moral 

%j^0A^^(y^ improvement. In proportion as we are accustomed to obey our 
^^y^^^^-^A^ sense of duty, the influence of the temptations to vice is diminished ; 
while, at the same time, our habit of virtuous conduct is confirmed. 
•^>'t.«i^<««w«i/^'How many passive impressions, for instance, must be overcome, 

before the virtue of beneficence can exert itself uniformly and 
habitually ! How many circumstances are there in the distresses o£ 
others, which Tiave a tendency to alienate our hearts from thena^ 
and which prompt us to withdraw from the sight of the miserable ! 
The impressions we receive from these are unfavourable to virtue : 
their force, however, every day diminishes, and it may perhaps,, by 
perseverance, be wholly destroyed. It is thus that the character of 
the beneficent mjin is formed. The passive impressions which he 
felt originally, and which counteracted his sense of duty, have lost 
their influence, and a habit of beneficence is become part of his 
nature. 

It must be owned, that this reasoning may, in part, be retorted ; 
• for among those passive impressions, which are weakened by repe- 
>iOH4.*<^ition, there are some which have a beneficial tendency. The 
uneasiness, in particular, which the sight of distress occasions, is a 
strong incentive to acts of humanity ; and it cannot be denied that it 
is lessened by experience. This might naturally lead us to expect, 
that the young and unpractised would be more disposed to perform 
beneficent actions, than those who are advanced in life, and who 
have been- familiar with scenes of misery. And, in truth, the fact 
would be so, were it not thut the effect of custom on this passive 
impression is counteracted by its effects on others ; and, above all, 
by its influence in strengthening the active habit of beneficence. 
An old and experienced physician is less affected by the sight of 
bodily pain, than a younger practitioner ; but he has acquired a more 
confirmed habit of assisting the sick and helpless, and would offer 
greater violence to his nature, if he should withhold from them any 
relief that he has in his power to bestow. In this case, we see a 
beautiful provision made for our moral improvement, as the effects 
of experience on one part of our constitution are made to counter- 
act its effects on another. 

If the foregoing observations be well founded, it will follow, that 

it^iJ^^iAc^- habits of virtue are not to be formed in retirement, but by mingling 

/ in the s<;ene8 of active life, and that an habitual attention to exhil^ 

>i^^n4«^tions of fictitious distress, ia not merely useless to the character, but 

' ^ .positively hurtful. 
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It will not, I think, be disputed, that the freqaent perusal of <:^ 
pathetic compositions diminishes the uneasiness which they are ^'ff^-^^f 
naturally fitted to excite. A person who indulges habitually in suck fl^^Ji;,^^ c^m 
studies, may feel a growing desire of his usual gratification, but he ..' 
is every day less and less slfected by the scenes which are presented Y'^^>^^^''^^^^ 
to him. 1 believe it would be di£Gicttlt to find an actor long hack* t^^jti^t^'^^'^^ 
neyed on the stage, who is capable of being completely interested ^j^-jLjI 
by the distresses of a tragedy. The effect df such compositions and ^^^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
representations, in rendering the mind callous to actual distress, is (tf ^?^«VtV^ 
still greater ; for as the imagination of the Poet almost always caiw I 
ries him beyond truth and nature, a familiarity with the tragic 
scenes which he exhibits, can hardly fail to deaden the impression 
produced by the comparatively trifling sufferings which the ordinary 
course of human affairs presents to us. In realjifej a provision if 
made for this gradual decay of sensibility, liy the prbportiooal decay 
oTother passive impressions, which have an opposite tendency, ano 
Ey the additional force which our active habits are daily acquirii^. 
Exhibitions of fictitious distress, while they produce the i>Qrmer 
change on the character, have no influence in producing the latter : 
on the contrary, they tend to strengthen those passive impressions . 
which counteract beneficence. The scenes into which the Novelbt ~ f 
introduces us are, in general, perlecOy^unlike ihose which occur in 
th£ world. As his object is to please, he removes from his descrip« 
tions every circumstance which is disgusting, and presents us with 
histories of el egant and dignifi ed distress. It is not such scenes 
that human life exhibits. We have tcT act, not with refined and 
elevated characters, but with the mean, the iltiterate, the vulgar, 
and the profligate. The perusal of fictitious hbtory has a tend<»K:y 
to increase that disgust which we naturally feel at the concomitants 
of distress, and to cultivate a false refinement of taste, inconsistent ^ 

with our condition as members of society. Nay, it is possible for \ 
this refinement to be carried so far, as to withdraw a man from the 
duties of Ufe, and even from the sight of those distresses which he 
might alleviate. And, accordingly, many are to be found, who, if 
the situations of romance were realized, would not fall to display 
the virtues of their favourite characters, whose sense of duty is not 
sufficiently strong to engage them in the humble and private scenes 
of human misery. ^ 

To these effects of fictitious history we may add, that it gives no g 

exercise to our active habits. In real life, we proceed from the n 

passive impression to those exertions which it was intended to h 

produce. In the contemplation of imaginary sufferings, we stop 
short at the impression, and whatever benevolent dispositions we 
may feel, we have no opportunity of carrying them into action. 

From these reasonings it appears, that an habitual attention to 
exhibitions of fictitious distress, is in every view calculated to 
check our moral improvement. It diminishes that uneasiness which 
we feel at the sight of distress, and which prompts us to relieve it 

VOL. I. 36 
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It strengthens that disgust which the loathsome concomitants of 
distress excite in the mind, and which prompts us to avoid the sight 
of misery ; while, at the same time, it has no tendency to confirm 
those habits of active beneficence, without which, the best disposi- 
tions are useless. I w ould not, however, be understood to disa^ 
prove entirely^ of fictitious narratives, or of pathetic compositions. 
y ' On" the contrary, I think that' the perusal of lhem1x[ay~be attended 

t; 0<^t^%^t^</r- ^^jj advantage, when the effects which I have mentioned are cor- 
/f{^^ rected by habits of real business. They soothe the mind when 
^"^ 1 ruffled by the rude intercourse of society, and stealing the attention 

>/f"^/iA-«-^- insensibly from our own cares, substitute, instead of discontent and 
^ / distress, a tender and pleasing melancholy. By exhibitions of cha- 

"^ meters a little elevated above the common standard, they have a 

tendency to cultivate the taste in life; to quicken our disgust at 
what is mean or offensive, and to form the mind insensibly to ele- 
gance and dignity. Their tendency to cultivate the powers of moral 
perception has never been disputed ; and when the influence of 
such perceptions is powerfully felt, and is united with an active and 
manly temper, they render the character not only more amiable, 
but more happy in itself, and more useful to others ; for although a 
rectitude of judgment with respect to conduct, and strong moral 
feelings, do, by no means, alone constitute virtue ; yet they are 
frequently necessary to direct our behaviour in the more critical 
situations of life ; and they increase the interest we take in the 
general prosperity of virtue in the world. I believe, likewise, that, 
by means of fictitious history, displays of character may be most 
successfully given, and the various weaknesses of the heart exposed. 
I only mean to insinuate, that a taste for them may be carried too 
far ; that the sensibility which terminates in imagination, is but a 
refined and selfish luxury ; and that nothing can effectually advance 
our moral improvement, but an attention to the active duties which 
belong to our stations. 



SECTION VI. 

CootiouaUon of the Mine Subject. — InporUnt Usei to which the power of Imsgiiialjoii ii 

•ubtenrient 

y^r The faculty of Imagination is the great spring of human activity, 

uv^j^^-^^-^-^Sfl^ and the principal source of human improvement. As it delights in 

y^ ^ j^^^/,^ presenting to the mind scenes and characters more perfect than 

r ' r^j those which we are acquainted with, it prevents us from ever being 

uuv^j^vi^^t^^'^^ completely satisfied with our present condition, or with our past 

attainments, and engages us continually in the pursuit of some untried 
enjoyment, or of some ideal excellence. Hence the ardour of the 
selfish to better their fortunes, and to add to their personal accom- 
plishments ; and hence the zeal of the Patriot and the Philosopher 
to advance the virtue and the happiness of the human race. Destroy 
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this faculty, and the conditioa of man will become as stationary as * 
that of the brutes. 

When the notions of enjoyment or of excellence which imagina- fft^t 4vc4^ 
tion has formed, are greatly raised above the ordinary standard, . ^• 
they interest the passions too deeply to leave us at all times the ^ y^^y^^^ 
cool exercise of reason, and produce that state of the mind yrhich (^^.A/uA^i^t^^ 
is commonly known by the name of Enthusiasm ; a temper which is V. 
one of the most fruitful sources of error and disappointment ; but '^■^**-~/*'^'' 
which is a source, at the same time, of heroic actions and of exalted €»v^(Li4»«^4^ 
characters. To the exaggerated conceptions of eloquence which 
perpetually revolved in the mind of Cicero ; to that idea which 
haunted his thoughts of aliquid immmnmi infiniiumque ; we are in- 
debted for some of the most splendid displays of human genius : 
and it is probable that something of the same kind has been felt by 
every man who has risen much above the level of humanity, either 
in speculation or in action. It is happy for the individual, when 
these enthusiastic desires are directed to events which do not depend 
on the caprice of fortune. 

The pleasure we receive from the higher kinds of poetry takes ^a^^^^-** oi, 
rise, in part, from that dissatisfaction which the objects of imagina- / 

tion inspire us with, for the scenes, the events, and the characters, L/^x^^f^A^v^ 
with which our senses are conversant Tired and disgusted with ' * 



this world of imperfection, we delight to escape to another of the '*''**^'*'*^/T 
poet^s creation, where the charms of nature wear an eternal bloom, 'fl^f*^^*' ^ 
and where sources of enjoyment are opened to us, suited to the ^ ^ ^^ 
vast capacities of the human mind. On this natural love of poetical y ^^^^"^*^ 
fiction, Lord Bacon has founded a very ingenious argument for the 
soul's immortality ; and, indeed, one of the most important purposes 
to which it is subservient, is to elevate the mind above the pursuits 
of our present condition, and to direct the views to higher objects. 
In the mean time, it is rendered subservient also, in an eminent 
degree, to the improvement and happiness of mankind, by the • 
tendency which it has to accelerate the progress of society. 

As the pictures which the Poet presents to us are never (even in y^ yiM^^ti^ 
works of pure description) faithful copies from nature, but are al-^ i^ . 
ways meant to be improvements on the originals she affords, it can- ciM^<y*^'^f^ 
not be doubted that they must have some effect in refining and ex* ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 
alting our taste, both with respect to material beauty, and to the ^ ^^^ 

objects of our pursuit in life. It has been alleged, that the wprks**'^ * ^ * 
of ouf descriptive poets have contributed to diffuse that taste for^^'***'^**^ 
picturesque beau^ which is so prevalent in England, and to recall ^/)(4>y'^'^*^ 
the public admiration from the fantastic decorations of art, to the.^^^^Cf'y'^ 
more powerful and permanent charms of. cultivated nature ; and it ^,^.^1^ 

is certain, that the first ardours of many an illustrious character '^**^'^*^ 
have been kindled by the compositions of Homer and Virgil. It it 
difficult to say, to what a degree, in the earlier periods of society, 
the rude compositions of the bard and the minstrel may have been 
instrumental in humanizing the minds of savage warriors, and in ac- 
celerating the growth of Qiltivated manners. Among the Scandina* 
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vians and the Celt» wejknow that this order of men wa a keid 
"^ ve^ peculfer veneraEbn ; and, accordii&g^, it wouliTappear, from 
the monuments which remain of these nations, that thej were dis- 
tingfuished by a delicacy in the passion of loye, and by a hnmaaity 
and generosity to the vanquished in war, which seldom appear 
among barbarous tribes ; '«nd with which it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive how men in such a state of society could have been inspiredi 
but by a separate class of individuals in the community, who devot- 
ed themselves to the pacific profession of poetry, and to the cnltiva- 
tion of that creative power of the mind, which anticipates the cooise 
of human affairs ; and presento, in prophetic vision, to the poet and 
the i^losopher, the blessiiigB which acoompany the prqpress of 
^ reason and refinement. 

^ , Nor must we omit to mention the important effects ef Imagfaia- 

*^yut^a^4ia^ iion in multiplying the sources of innocent enjoyment, beyond what 

//^*/ ' this Hmited scene affords. Not to insist on the noUer efforts oi 

*^'^/*'^^'*^ genius, which have rendered tlds part of our constitution Mhseni* 

ent to moral improvement ; how much has the sphere of our hap 
piness been extended by those agreeable fictions which introduce 
us to new worlds, and make us acquainted with new orders of be- 
ing ! What a fund of amusement, through life, is prepared for one 
who reads, in his childhood, Ike fables of ancient Greece ! They 
dwell habitually on the memoiy, and are ready, at ail times, to fiU 
up the intervab of business, or of serious reflection ; and in his 
hours of rural retirement and leisure, they warm his mind with the 
fire of ancient genius, and animate every scene he enters, witti the 
o&primr of classical fancy. 

It is, however, chiefly in painting future scenes, that Imaginatisn 
loves to indulge herseli, and her prophetic dreams are almost al- 
, , ways favourbte to happiness. By an erroneotis education, indeed, it 

^AyiM *^4t^* is possible to render this faculty an instrument of constant and o 
/ / eiquisite distress ; but in such cases (abstracting fi:Y>m Hie influence 

of a constitutional melancholy) the distresses of a gloomy imafpna- 
tion are to be ascribed not to nature, but to the force of early im- 
pressions. 

The common bias of the mind undoubtedly is, (such is tiie bene- 
volent appointment of Provideace|i^ to think fiiino«rahfy of the Ai> 
'\ tore ; to overvalue the chances ot possible good, and to imdeirate 

j j^^j, tb® risks of possible evil ; and in the case of some fortunate indi- 
^ 'V^ttAihT^ viduals, this disposition remains after m thousand disaj^poiBtmeaH. 
J /^ ^® what this bias of our nature is owing, it ii uqI materud for us to 
^ A ^^ inquire : the fact is certain, and it is an important one to our h^pi* 
^ A * / ^^^' ^^ supports us under the real distresses of hfe, and cheers 
^^^^^^ ^^ ^ and animates all our labours : and aMiough it is sometimes opt to 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ produce, in a weak and indolent annd, those deceitfol suggestions of 
7/^^^ ambition and vanity, which lead us to sacrifice the duties and the 

comforts of the present moment, to romantic hopes and expecta- 
tions ; yet it must be acknowle^ed, when connected with kabllB of 
activity, and regulated by a solid judgment, to have a favourable 
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effect on the character, by inspiring that ardour and enthusiasm 
which both prompt to great enterprises, and are necessary to en- 
sure their success. When such a temper is united (as it commonly 
is) with pleasing notions, concerning the order of the universe, and 
in particular concerning the condition and the prospects of man, it 
places our happiness in a grest measure beyond the power of for- 
tune. While it addra double relish to every enjoyment, it blunts 
the edge of all our sufferings ; and even when human life presents 
to us no object on which our hopes can rest, it invites the imagina- 
tion beyond the dark and troubled horizon which terminates all our 
earthly prospects, to wander unconfined in the regions of futurity. 
,A man of benevolence, whose mind is enlarged by Philosophy, wiU 
indulge the same agreeable anticipations with respect to society ; 
will view all the different improvements in arts, in commerce, and 
in the sciences, as co-operating to promote the union, the happiness, 
and the virtue of mankind ; and, amidst the political disorders re- 
sulting from the prejudices and follies of lus own times, will look 
forward with transport, to the blessings which are reserved for pos- 
terity in a more enlightened age. 



J 
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Note (A.) page 11. 



AM happy in beiog able to quote the following passage, in illustration of a doc- 
ne, against which I do not conceive it possible to urge any thing, but the autho- 
y of some illustrious names. 

*' Puisque ^existence des corps n'est pour nous que la permanence d'etres dont 
ues propri^t^s repondent k un certain ordre de nos sensations, il en r^ulte, qu'elle 
n'a rien de plus certain que cellc d^autres etres qui se manifestent egalement par 
leurs effets sur nous ; et puisque nos observations sur nos propres facult^s, con- 
^firm^es par celles que nous faisons sur les etres pensants qui animent aussi des 
"corps, ne nous montrent aucune analogie entre fetre qui sent ou qui pense, et 
I^Petre qui nous offre le ph^nomene de 1 etendue ou de Hmp^n^trabilit^, il n'y a 
\ aucune raison de croire ces etres de la m#me nature. Ainsi la spirituality de 
I Tame n'est pas une opinion qui ait besoin de preuves, mais le r^sultat simple et 
t naturel d'une analyse exacte de nos id^es, et de nos facult^s."* — F'ie de M, Tur- 
\^^(U par M* CofidorceL 

^Des Cartes was the first philosopher who stated, in a clear and satisfactory man- 
', the distinction between mind and matter, and who pointed out the proper plan 
stud3ring the intellectual phenomena. It is chiefly in consequence of his precise 
\.s with respect to this distinction,, that we may remark, in all his metaphysical 
yings, a perspicuity which is not observable in those of any of his predecessors. 
« r. Reid has remarked, that although Des Cartes infers the existence of mind 
\ the operations of which we are conscious, yet he could not reconcile himself 
^' e notion of an unknown substance, or substratum, to which these operations 
... tged. And it was on this account, he conjectures, that he made the essence of 
he soul to consist in thought ; as, for a similar reason, he had made the essence of 
natter to consist in extension. But I am afraid, that this supposition is not per- 
ectly reconcileable with Des Cartes* writings ; for he repeatedly speaks with the 
utmost confidence of the existence of substances of which we have only a relative 
idea ; and, even in attempting to shew that thought is the essential attribute of 
mind, and extension of matter, he considers them as nothing more than attributes 
}r qualities belonging to these substances. 

'* Per substantiam nihil aliud intelligere possumus, quam rem qus ita existit, ut 
'* nulla alia re indigeat ad existendum. Et quidem substantia quae nulla plane re 

* [Since the existence of bodies is to us only the permanence of beings, the proper- 
ties of which coincide with a certain order of our sensations, it follows, that it is not 
more certain than that of other beings which equally manifest themselves by their 
effects upon us ; and since our observation? upon our own faculties, confirmed by 
those which we make upon thinking beings which also animate bodies, show us no 
analogy between the being which feels and thinks, and the being which exhibits the 
appearance of extension or of impenetrability, there is no reason for believing these 
to be beings of the same nature. Thus the spirituality of the soul is not an opin- 
ion which has need of proof, but the simple and natural result of an exact analysis 
qi our ideas and fisiculties.] 
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*' indigeaty unica tantum potest int^Iligi, nempe Deus. Alias vero oumesy non nisi 
^* ope concursus Dei, existere posse percipimus. Atque ideo nomen substantie non 
" conveuit Deo et illis, univoce, ut dici solet in scholis ; hoc est, nulla ejus nominis 
*< significatio poteste distincte intelligi, quae Deo, et creaturis sit communis. 

<* Possunt autem substantia corporea, et mens, sive substantia cogitans, creata, 
*' sub hoc comrauni conceptu intelligi ; quod sint res, qus solo Dei concursu agent 
** ad existendum. Verumtamen non potest substantia primum animadverti ex hoc 
" solo, quod sit res existens, quia hoc solum per se nos non af&cit : sed facile ipsam 
*' agnoscimus ex quolibet ejus attributo, per communem illam notionem quod nihili 
" nulla sunt attributa, nuUsve proprietates aut qualitates. Ex hoc enim, quod 
" aliquod attributum adesse percipiamus, concluctimus aliquam rem existentem, 
'* sive substantiam, cui illud tribui possit, necessario etiam adesse. 

<< Et quidem ex quolibet attributo substantia cognoscitur : sed una tamen est 
* cuj usque substantie prfscipua proprietas, qus ipsius naturam eseentiamque con- 
" stituit, et ad quam alise omnes referuntur. Nempe extensio in longum, latum et 
^< profundum substantiee corporea naturam constituit ; et cogitatio constituit na- 
" turam substantiee cogitantis."-— 'Prmftp. PhUotttpk, pars. i. cap. 51, 52, 53.* 

In stating the relative notions, which we have of mind and of body, I have avoid- 
ed the use of the word mbtianee^ as I am unwilling to furnish the slightest occanon 
for controversy ; and have contented myself with defining mind to be thaty whicli 
feels, thinks, wills, hopes, fears, desires, Sec, That my consciousness of these and 
other operations is necessarily accompanied with a conviction of my own existence, 
and with a conviction that all of them belong to one and the same beic^, is not an 
hypothesis, but a fact ; of which it is no more possible for me to doubt, than of the 
reality of my own sensations or volitions. 

Note (B.) p. 43. 

Doctor Reid remarks, that Des Cartes rejected a part only of the ancient theory 
of perception^ and adopted the other part. << That theory,** says he, *' may be 
« divided into two parts : the first, that images, species, or forms of external ob- 
<* jects, come from the object, and enter by the avenues of the senses to the mind : 
« the second part is, that the external object itself is not perceived, but only the 
« species or image of it in the mind. The first part, Des Cartes and his foUowcis 
«< rejected and refuted by solid arguments ; but the second part, neither be nor his 
^< followers have thought of calling in question ; being persuaded that it is only a 
** representative image in the mind, of the external object, that we perceive, and not 
<< the object itself. And this image, which the Peripatetics called a Speeiesj be 
^< calls an idea, changing the name only, while he admits the thing.^ 



* [By nubttanct we can understand nothing but that which so exists, as that no 
other thing is necessary to its existence. And that substance which clearly needs 
no other, can be understood as one only, namely, God. But we perceive that all 
other substances exist only by the support of the divinity. And therefore the term 
svbsianee is not properly applied to them and to God, univoce^ as we say in the 
•chools^ that is, no signification of that term can be distinctly understood as com* 
mon to God and his creatures. 

Nevertheless, corporeal substance, and mind, or thinking substance, being 
created, may be understood in this common notion, as things which be^n to exist 
by the sole power of the Deity. But substance cannot first be perceived from 
this alone, that it is a thing existing, because this of itself cannot be perceived by 
us ; but we easily perceive it by some attribute ; according to the common manim^ 
that of nothing there can be no attributes, no qualities or properties. When we 
perceive, therefore, some attribute to exist, we easily conclude that some essence 
or substance necessarily exists, to which it may belong. And indeed a substance 
is discerned by any property, but there is one principal attribute of every substance, 
which constitutes its nature and essence, to which all the others are referred ; so 
extension into length, breadth, and thickness constitutes the nature of corporeal 
substance, and thought constitutes the nature of thinking substance.] 
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Th« account which this pasaage contains of Des Cartes' doctrine concerning per- 
ception) iSy I believe, agreeable to his prevailing opinion, as it may be collected 
from the general tenor of his writings ; and the observation with which it concludes 
IS undoubtedly true, that neither he, nor any of his followers ever called in question 
the existence of ideas, as the immediate objects of our perception. With respect, 
liowcver, to the fii-st part of the ancient theory, as here stated, it may be proper to 
remark, that Des Cartes, although evidently by no means satisfied with it, some- 
times expresses himself as if he rather doubted of it, than expressly denied it ; and 
at other times, when pressed with objections to his own particular system, he ad- 
mits, at least in part, the truth of it. The following passage is one of the most 
explicit I recollect, in opposition to the ancient doctrine. 

«( Observandum praterea, animam, nuUis imaginibus ab objectis ad cerebrum 
<< miseis egere ut sentiat, (contra quaro communiterphilosophinostri statu unt,) aut 
« ad minimum longe aliter illarum imaginum naturam concipiendam esse quam vul* 
<< go fit. Quum enim circa eas nil considerent, praeter similitudinem earum cum 
« objectis qu« representant, non possunt explicare, qua ratione ab objectis forma- 
" ri queant, et recipi ab organis sensuumexteriorum, et demum nervis ad cerebrum 
*< transvehi. Ncc alia causa imagines istas fingere eos impulit, nisi quod viderent 
<< mentem nostram eficaciter pictura excitari ad apprehendendum objectum illud, 
** quod exhibet : ex hoc enim judicaruut, illam eodem modo excitandam, ad appr^ 
*< hendenda ea quB sensus movent, per exiguas quasdam imagines, in capite nostra 
<< delineatas. Sed nobis contra est advertendum multa praeter imagines esse, qu» 
« cogitationes excitant, yt exempli gratia, verba et signa, nuUo modo similia iis 
" quB significant.*** — Dumtrie, cap. 4. i 6. 

In his third meditation (which contains his celebrated argument for the existence . 
of a Deity^ the following passage occurs. 

<* Sed hic prKcipue de Us est quarendum quas'tanquam a rebus extra me exis- 
<< tentabus desumptas considero, qusnam me moveat ratio ut illas istis rebus simi- 
*< Ics esse existimem ; nempe ita videor doctus a natura, et prssterea experior illas 
*< non a mea voluntate nee proinde a me ipso pendere, sape enim vel invito obver- 
<< saatur, ut jam, sive velim sive nolim, sentio calorem, et ideo puto sensum ilium, 
<< sive idean colorisy are a me diversa, nempe ab ignis, cui assideo, calore mihi ad- 
« venire, nihiique magis obvium est, quam ut judicem istam rem suam similitudinem 
<' potius, qwam aliud quid in me immittere ; qua rationes an satis finna sint, jam 
<* videbo. Cum hic dico me ita doctum esse a natura, intelligo tantum spontaneo 
u quodam impetu me ferri ad hoc credendum, non lumine aliquo naturali mihi os- 
<* tendi esse varum, oua duo multum discrepant, nam quacumque lumine naturali 
«< mihi ostenduntur, (ut quod ex eo quod dubitem sequatur me esse, et similia,) nul* 
*< lo modo dubia, esse possunt, quia nulla alia facultas esse potest, cui aque 
«( fidam ac lumini isti, quaque ilia non vera possit docere ; sed quantum ad impe- 
<' tus oaturales, jam sape olira judicavi me ab illis in deteriorem partem fuisse un- 
*^ pulsum cum de bono eligendo ageretur, nee video cur iisdem in uUa alia re magis 
<* fidam. Deinde quamvis idea ilia a volunate mea non pendeant, non ideo constat 
'< ipsas a rebus extra me positis necessario procedere ; ut enim impetus iUi, de qui- 
«( bus mox loquebar, quamvis in me sint, a voluntate tamen mea diversi esse viden- 
<< tur, ita forte etiam aliqua alia est in me facultas nondura mihi satis cognita ista- 
^* rum idearum effsctrix, ut hactenus semper visum est illas, dum somnio, absque 
*< ulla rerum extemarum ope in me formari ; ac denique quamvis a rebus a me di- 

* [Besides, it is to be observed, that the soul (contrary to what is maintained by 
our pnUosophers) has need of no images transmitted from objects to the brain, to 
enable it to perceive ; or at least, that the nature of these images is to be conceiv- 
ed as very different from the common notion of it. For these philosophers conceive 
of them only as resembling the objects which they represent, but cannot explain in 
what manner they are formed from the objects, and received by the organs of the 
external senses, and finally transmitted by the nerves to the brain. And they havo 
been led to feign the existence of these images, only because they perceive that our 
mind is enabled by the picture, to apprehend the object which it exhibits. Hence 
ihey have concluded, that it is in like manner enabled to apprehend those things 
which affect the senses, by certain minute images, delineated in the brain. But we 
may remark, that there are many things besides these images, which excite the 
thoughts, for iuetance, words and signs, in no degree resembling those things which 
they signify.] 

VOL. I, 37 
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" versis procederent, non indc sequitur illas rebus istis similes esse debere ; quini- 
" mo in multb ssepe magnum discrimen videor deprehendisse ; sic, exempli causa, 
" duas diversas solis ideas apud me invenio, unam tanquam a sensibus haustam, et 
" quB maxime inter illas quas adventitias existimo est recenscnda, per quam roihi 
" valde parvus apparet ; aliam vero ex rationibus astronomis desumptaro, hoc est 
" ex notionibus quibusdam mihi innatis elicitam vel quocumque alio modo a roe 
" lactam, per quam aiiquoties major quam terra exhibetur ; utraque profecto simi- 
** lis eidem soli extra me existenti esse non potest, et ratio persuadet illaro ei max- 
" ime esse dissimilem, quae quam proxime ab ipso videtur emanisse. Quae omnia 
** satis demonstrant me non hactenus ex ccrto judicio, sed tantura ex caeco aliquo 
" impulsu credidisse res quasdam a me diversas existere, quae ideas sive imagines 
" suas per organa sensuum, vel quolibet alio pacto mihi immittant."* 

Among other animadversions upon this meditation sent to Des Cartes by one of 
his correspondents, it is objected ; " Videris vertere in dubium non tantum utnun 
<< ideas aliquae procedant ex rebus extemis, sed etiam utrumomnino sintextemn res 
" aliquae. t To which Des Cartes answers : " Notandum est, me non affirmasse 
« ideas rerum materialium ex mente deduci, ut non satis bona fide hie fingis ; ex- 
<< presse enim postea ostendi ipsas a corporibus sepe advenire, ac per hoc corpo- 
** rumexistentiamprobari.''t— Ftrfc Objeetionet inJneditationesRmoHDes Carter 
fMm ejuidem ad iilat ReqHnuionilnu, 

* [And here it is especially necessary to inquire concerning those which I consid- 
er as taken from things existing without me, what argument induces me to be- 
lieve that they have any likeness to those things ; namely, that I seem to be so 
taught by nature, and find by experience, that they depend not upon my will, and 
therefore upon myself : for they often force themselves upon me, as at present, 
whether willing or not, I feel heat, and therefore suppose that this sense or idea ojf 
heat comes from something without myself, namely, from the heat of the fire by 
which I am writing. And nothing is more natural than that I should suppose this 
to transmit to me something resembling itself^ rather than any thing different 
How just this reasoning is, I shall shortly see. When I say, I am so taught by 
nature, I mean nothing more, than that 1 am led thus to believe, by a certain spon- 
taneous impulse, not that this is shown to me as a truth by any light of nature : 
which two things are very different ; for whatsoever is clearly shewn me by this 
natural light (as, because I doubt, therefore I exist, and the like) can by no means 
be doubtful, because there can be no faculty entitled to equal confidence with this 
light, which can prove this not to be true. On the contrary, with respect to these 
spontaneous impulses, I have often seen that they had deceived me in the choice of 
good, and I know not why I should more willingly trust them in other matters. Again 
that those ideas do not depend upon my will, by no means proves that they neces- 
sarily depend upon things without me ; for as these impulses of which 1 have just 
spoken, although they are within me, yet appear very different firom my will, so 
there is perhaps within me some other faculty, not yet sufficiently understood, 
which produces those ideas ; in sleep, for instance, they seem to arise without any 
external aid. And finally, although they proceed from things without, it by no 
means follows that they resemble those things. Nay, in many, there seems to be 
the greatest dissimilarity. Thus, for example, I find I have two distinct notions of 
the sun, the one drawn from the senses, and which I consider as an idea entirely 
adventitious, according to which it appears to me very small ; and another notion 
respecting the sun, drawn from the calculations of astronomy, elicited from certain 
' innate ideas, or otherwise framed in my mind, by which it appears many tiroes 
larger than the earth. Both of these notions cannot resemble that sun which exists 
without me, and reason assures me, that of the two, the one which seems to flow 
directly from the object, is the most unlike it. All this sufficiently demonstrates, 
that hitherto I believe from no certain evidence, but rather from a blind impulse, in 
the existence of certain things without, distinct from myself, which transmit their 
ideas or images by the organs of my senses, or in some other mode.] 

t [" You seem to doubt, not only whether any ideas proceed from external things, 
but even, whether there be any things external.**] 

% [It must be remembered, I have not affirmed that ideas of material things arise 
from the mind, as you erroneously suppose ; for I afterwards expressly prove, that 
they often arise from bodies, and that the existence of bodies is thus shewn.] 
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Note (C.) page 45. 

In consequence of the inferences which Mr. Hume has deduced trom this doc- 
trine concerning cause and eflfect, some later authors have been led to dispute its 
truth ; not perceiving that the fallacy of this part of Mr. Hume's system does not 
consist in his premises, but in the conclusion which he draws from them. 

That the object of the physical inquirer is not to trace necessary connexions or to 
ascertain the efficient causes of phenomena, is a principle which has been frequently 
ascribed to Mr. Hume as its author, both by his followers and by his opponents ; 
but it is, in fact, of a much earlier date, and has been maintained by many of the 
most enlightened, and the least sceptical of our modem philosophers ; nor do I know 
that it was ever suspected to have a dangerous tendency, till the publication of 
Mr. Hume's writings. <' If we except," (says Dr. Barrow,) ** the mutual causality 
'* and dependence of the terms of a mathematical demonstration, I do not think that 
<' there ■ is any other causality in the nature of things, wherein a necessary conse- 
*^ quence can be founded. Logicians do indeed boast of I do not know what kind 
*< of demonstrations from external causes either efficient or final, but without being 
** able to shew one genuine example of any such ; nay, I imagine it is impossible 
<^ for them so to do. For there can be no such connexion of an external ef- 
'< ficient cause with its eflfect," (at least none such can be understood by us,) 
*^ through which, strictly speaking, the effect is necessarily supposed by the supposi* 
'' tion of the efficient cause, or any* determinate cause by the supposition of the ef- 
<^ feet." He adds afterwards, *' Therefore there can be no argumentation from 
'< an efficient cause to the effect, or from an effect to the cause which is lawfully 
«< necessary." — Jtaihemaiitai Leeturet read at Cambridge. 

Bp. Butler too, in his discourse on the ignorance of man, has remarked, that 
*' it is in general no more than effects that the most knowing are acquainted with ; 
*< for as to causes, they are as entirely in the dark as the most ignorant." « What 
** are the laws," (he continues,) " by which matter acts on matter, but certain ef- 
'' fects, which some, having observed to be frequently repeated, have reduced to 
" general rules ?" — Butler's Sermons. 

" The laws of attraction and repulsion" (says Dr. Berkeley) *^ are to be regard- 
'< ed as laws of motion^ and these only as rules or methods observed in the produc- 
^' tions of natural effects, the efficient and final causes whereof are not of mechani- 
*^ cal consideration. Certainly, if the explaining a phenomenon be to assign its 
** proper efficient and final cause, it should seem the mechanical philosophers nev- 
** er explained any thing ; their province being only to discover the laws of nature ; 
<< that is, the general rules and methods of motion ; and to account for particular 
" phenomena, by reducing them under, or shewing their conformity to such general 
<* rules."— Si&is : ofy Philotophieal Inquiries eoneeming the Virtues of Tar Wa- 
tery p. 108. 

" The words attraction and repulsion may, in compliance with custom, be used 
<^ where, accurately speaking, motion alone is meant. — Ibid, p. 114. 

'* Attraction cannot produce, and in that sense account for, the phenomena ; 
<< being itself one of the phenomena produced and to be accounted for." — Ibid. 
p. 115. 

** There is a certain analogy, constancy, and uniformity in the phenomena or 
<< appearances of nature, which are a foundation for general rules ; and these ate 
«< a grammar for the understanding of nature, or that series of effects in the visible 
*\ world, whereby we are enabled to foresee what will come to pass in the natural 
*' course of things. Plotinus observes, in his third Ennead, that the art of presag- 
** ing, is in some sort the reading of natural letters denoting order, and that so far 
*' forth as analogy obtains in the universe, there may be vaticination. And in re- 
<* ality, he that foretells the motions of the planets, or the effects of medicines, or 
*' the result of chemical or mechanical experiments, may be said to do it by natural 
« vaticination."— •/Mef. p. 120, 121. 

" Instruments, occasions, and signs, occur in, or rather make up, the whole visi- 
** ble course of nature." — Joid. p. 123. 

The following very remarkable passage from Mr. Locke shews clearly, that this 
eminent philosopher considered the connexion between impulse and motion, as a. 
tonjunetion which we learn firom experience only, aad not as a consequence dedu- 
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cible from the consideration of impulse, by any reasoning a priori. The passage 
is the more curious, that it is this particular application of Mr. Hume^s doctrine, 
that has been generally supposed to furnish the strongest objection against it. 

*' Another idea we have of body, is the power of communicating motion by im- 
" pulse ; and of our souls, the power of exciting motion by thought. Then ideas, 
" the one of body, the otiier of our minds, every day's experience clearly furnishes 
<< us with : but if here again we inquire how thb is done, we are equally in the 
<< dark. For in the communication of motion by impulse, wherein as mach motion 
" is lost to one body, as is got to the other, which Is the ordinariett case, we can 
^* have no other conception, but of the passing of motion out of the one into anoth- 
<' er ; which I think is as obscure and inconceivable, as how our minds move or 
** stop our bodies by thought, which we every moment find they do.^ 

" The communication of motion by thought, which we ascribe to spirit, 
« is as evident as that of impulse which we ascribe to body. C^nsunt experience 
" makes us sensible of both of these, though our narrow understandings can com- 
'* prebend neither.'' 

*< To conclude, sensation convinces as, that there are solid extended 
« substances ; and reflection, that there are thinking ones : experience assures us 
« of the existence of such beings ; and that the one hath a power to move body 
" by impulse, and the other by thought. — ^If we would inquire (arther into their na- 
" ture, causes, and manner, we perceive not the nature of extension clearer than 
« we do of thinking. If we would explain them any farther, one is as easy as the 
<< other ; and there is no more difficulty to conceive, how a substance we kiiow not, 
" should by thought set body into motion* than how a substance we know not, 
« should by impulse set body into motion.'^— LocKB, book ii. chap. 33. t 28, S9. 

It is not indeed very easy to reconcile the foregoing observations, which are, in 
every respect, worthy of the sagacity of this excellent philosopher, with tbe passage 
quoted from him in page 50 of this work. 

Some of Mr. Hume's reasonings concerning the nature of the connexions among 
physical events, coincide perfectly with those of Malebranche on the same sabject ; 
but they were employed by this last writer to support a very different conclosion. 

At a still earlier period, Hobbes expressed himself with respect to physical con- 
nexions, in terms so nearly approaching to Mr. Hume's that it is difficult to sup- 
pose that they did not suggest to him the language which he has employed on that 
subject. *' What we call experience," (he remarks^ <« is nothing ette bat reaiem- 
« brance of what antecedents have been followed oy what consequents.'* — *< No 
« man," (he continues,) '< can have in his mind a conception of the iatare ; for 
« the future is not yet ; but of our conceptions of the paist we make a future^ or 
« rather call past, future relatively. Thus after a man hath been accustomed to 
« see like antecedents followed by like consequents, whensoever he seetk the like 
<( come to pass to any thfaig he had seen before, he looks there should follow it tlM 
*< same that followed then. — When a man hath so often observed like aatece d ents 
« to be followed by like consequents, that whensoever he seeth the anteoedent, ht 
^ looketh again for the consequent, or when he seeth the coneeqaent, makcth ac- 
" count there hath been the like antecedent, then he calleth both the antecedent 
<< and the consequent signs of one another.''->HoBBK8' TVtpos . 

I am doubtful whether I should not add to these authorities, that of Lord Bacon, 
who, although he has no where formally stated the doctrine now under considera- 
tion, has plainly taken it for granted in all his reasonings on the atietliod of prose- 
cuting philosophical inquiries ; for if we could perceive in any instance tiie maimer 
in which a cause produces its effect, we should be able to deduce efiect iron hs 
cause by reasoning a priori ; the impossibility of wliich he every where strongly 
inculcates. *' Homo natura minister et interpret tantum facit et imtelligit qoan- 
'< turn de natures ordine re vel mente ohservaverit ; nee amplius scit atit potest.** 
I acknowledge, at the same time, that, from the general -scope of Lord Bacon^s 
writings, as well as from some particular expressions in them with regard to causes, 
I am inclined to believe that his metaphysical notions on the subject were not very 
accurate, and that he was led to perceive the necessity of recurring to observation 

anrl experiinent in natural philosophy, not from h speculative consideration of our 

' - ■-■ —~^^- , - - 

* I Man, as the minister and interpreter of nature, performs and understands so 
much only, as according to his circumstances and intelligence he can comprehend 
of the order of nature ; beyond this neither his knowMge nor abiliiy estwds.] 
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ignorance concerning necenary connexions, but from a conviction, founded on a 
review of the history of science, of the insufficiency of those methods of inquiry 
which his predecessors had pursued. The notion which the ancients had formed of 
the object of philosophy, (which they conceived to be the investigation of efficient 
causes,) was the principal circumstance which misled them in their researches : 
and the erroneous opinion of Des Cartes on the same subject, frustrated all the 
effi>rts of his great and inventive genius, in the study of physics. ^* Perspicuum 
eet,** (says he, in one passage,) " optimam philosophandi viam nos sequuturos, si 
'< ex ipsius Dei cognitione rerum ab eo creatarum cognitionem deducere conemur, 
'< ut ita scientiain perfectissimam qua est effectuum per causas acquiramus."* t 

l^e strong prejudice which has been entertained of late against Mr. Hume's 
doctrine concerning the connexion among physical events, in consequence of the 
dangerous conclusions to which it has erroneously been supposed to lead, will, I 
hope, be a sufficient apology for multiplying so many authorities in support of it. 

Note (D.) page 47. 

This language has even been adopted by pliilosophers, and by atheists as well 
as theists. The latter have represented natural events as parts of a great chain, 
the highest link of which is supported by the Deity. The former have pretended, 
that there is no absurdity in supposing the number of links to be infinite. Mr. 
Hume had the merit of shewing dearly to philosophers, diat our common lan- 
guage, with respect to cause and effsct, is merely analogical ; and that if there 
be any links among physical events, they must forever remain invisible to us. If 
this part of his system be admitted ; and if, at the same time, we admit the au- 
thority of that principle of the mind, which leads us to refer every change to an 
efficient cause ; Mr. Hume's doctrine seems to be more favourable to theism, than 
even the common notions upon this subject ; as it keeps the Deity always in view^ 
not only as the first, but as the constantly operatSng efficient cause in nature^ aad 
as the great connecting principle among all ate various phenomena which we ob- 
serve. This, accordingly, was the condusion which Malebranche deduced from 
premises very nearly the same with Mr. Hume's. 

Note (E.) page 70. 

Mr. Locke, in his Essay on Haman Understanding, has taken notice of the 
quickness with which the operations of the mind are carried on, and has referred 
to the acquired perceptions of sight, as a proof of it. The same Author has 
been struck with the connexion between this class of facts and our habitual ac- 
tions : but he does not state the question, whether such actions are voluntai^ or 
not. I think it probable, from his mode of expression, that his opinion on the 
subject was the same with mine. The following quotation contains all the re- 
marks I recollect in his writings, that have any connexion with the doctrines of 
the present chapter : 

^* We are farther to consider, concerning perception^ that the ideas we receive 
<< by sensation are often, in grown people, altered by the judgment, wi4fao«t emt 
" taking notice of it. When we set before our eyes a round globe, of any uni- 
'< form colour, e. g, gokJ^ alabaster, or jet, it is certain that the idea thereby Im- 
'' pfintad on our mind Is of a flat circle, variously shadowed, with several degrees 
<* of light and brightness ccuning to our eyes. But we, having by use been acc«s- 
'< toined to perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies are wont to make in 
*< us, and what alterations are made in the reflections of light by the diflbnrence t>f 
** the setasible figure of bodies ; the judgment presentfy<, by a habitual custom, al- 
'< ten the appearances into their causes ; so Uiat, from that which truly is variety 
— — "" ... — ^-. ■ ■.-■^■■— ..-■■- „--■-- ^ . 

* [It is dear, that we are following the best path in philosophy, if we endeavour 
to deiluce the knowledge of those things which are created \ty God, from the know^ 
ledge of Ood himself; that we may acquire the most perfect fcuid of seieiwai mkkck 
is that of effects though their causes.] 
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« of shadow or colour, collecting the figure, it makes it pass for a mark of figure, 
<< and frames to itself the perception of a convex figure, and an uniform colour ; 
<< when the idea we receive from thence is only a plane variously coloured ; as is 
« evident in painting." Chap. ix. 4 8. 

<< But this is not, I think, usually in any of our ideas but those received by 
<< sight ; because sight, the most comprehensive of all our senses, conve3riiig to 
<< dur minds the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only to that sense, 
<< and also the far different ideas of space, figure, and motion, the several varieties 
'< whereof change the appearances of its proper object, vis. light and colours, we 
*^ bring ourselves by use to judge of the one by the other. This, in many cases, 
<< by a settled habit in things whereof we have frequent experience, is performed 
<< so constantly, and so quick, that we take that for the perception of our sensa- 
« tion, which is an idea formed by our judgment ; so that one, vis. that of sensa- 
<< tion, serves only to excite the other, and is scarce taken any notice of itself; as 
<< a man who reads or hears with attention and understanding, takes little notice 
<< of the characters or sounds, but of the ideas that are excited in him bylthem. 

" Nor need we wonder that this is done with so little notice, if we conrider 
<< how very quick the actions of the mind are performed ; for as itself is {bought 
<< to take up no space, to have no extension, so its actions seem to require no 
*^ time, but many of them seem to be crowded into an instant. I speak this in 
<< comparison to the actions of the body. Any one may easily observe this in his 
<< own thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it were in 
<< an instant, do our minds, with one glance, see all parts of a demonstration, 
<< Which may very well be called a long one, if we consider the time it will re- 
<< quire to put it into words, and step by step shew it to another? Secondly, we 
« shall not be much surprised that this is done in us with so little notice, if we 
<< consider how the facility which we get of doing things by a custom of doing, 
« makes them often pass in us without our notice. Habits, especially such as are 
^< begun very early, come at last to produce actions in us, which often escape our 
<( observation. How frequently do we in a day cover our eyes with our eye-lids, 
<< without perceiving that we are at all in the dark f Men that by custom have 
« got the use of a bye-word, do almost in every sentence pronounce sounds, 
« which, though taken notice of by others, they themselves neither hear nor ob- 
« serve ; and, therefore it is not so strange that our mind should often change the 
<< idea of its sensation into that of its judgment, and make one serve only to ex- 
<< cite the other, without our taking notice of it." — ^Ibid. i 9, 10. 

The habit mentioned by Locke, in this paragraph, of occasionally winking 
with the eye-lids, (which is not accompanied with any memory of our being, in 
every such instance, in a momentary state of t6tal darkness,) deserves to be ad- 
ded to the cases already mentioned, to shew the dependence of memory upon 
attention. 



Note (F.) page 94. 



^' Platoni quid idea sit, peculiari tractatione prolixe excussimus,* quae 

*< consul! ab iis debet, qui accurate totam rei seriem pernoscere cupiunt. Nos 
<< pro presentis instituti modo paucis notamus, Platoni ideam non esse Ulam, qus 
<< ex contemplatione objectorum singularium exsurgit notionem universalem reique 
<< alicujus generalem conceptum, quem recentiores ideam vocant, ille sAi vocavit 
<< et ab idea distinxit. -Sed ideae sunt ill! essentialia rerum omnium singultfriom' 
*< exemplaria, «a/Teotf9-M gaudentia, ad quorum naturam' indolemque res sii^ulares 
« formatae sunt, et quae illis veram certamque atque stabilem essentiam largiun- 
<< tur. Has ideas ex divina mente oriri, inque ea radioari, sua autem propria sub- 
<< stantia gaudere, et esse 0unmt tuu vrrmc evTAt statuit, et circa earum cognitionem 
<< versari intellectum humanum, in his rerum essentiis separatim et extra m^ri- 
<< am existentibus cognoscendis cardinem verti totius philosophiae asseruit. Ridi- 
« culum id visum Aristoteli, dari extra materiam ejusmodi essentias universales, 
<< qulbus res omnes singulares essentialiter modificarentur, rato, esse haec 
^* ttftrto'fuL'nL et nugas otiosi ingenii, Platonemque sine causa rationeque suf- 

• BraehcrlKBealliideito kis waik« entitled, HiMoria FhitoMpUei de Udis wIM I have aem 
■M u opportaaity of tednr* 
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** ficienti haee wnmia ez scholis Pythagoreorum, quae istis entibus personabant, 
^ recepitte, suoque intulisse systemati. Cum autum negare non auderet, esse in 
*' rebus formas essentiales, has ideas, sive forinas, qua voce Platonicum nomen 
'< ezprimere maluit, materiae ab aeterno esse impressas, et in eo latere affirmavit, 
** et ita demum ex rationibus Istis formisque seminalibus, materiam esse formatam 
<« statuit."*— Bruck. HUt. PhU. iii. p. 905. 



Note (G.) page 94. 

The Stoics, who borrowed many of their doctrines from the other schools of 
philosophy, seem, in particular, to have derived their notions on this subject from 
some of their predecessors. Stilpo, who was of the Megaric sect, is said to have 
held opinions approaching nearly to those of the Nominalists. 

'* Stilpo universalia plane sustulit. Dicebat enim : qui hominem dicat eum ne* 
*< minem dicere, quod non hunc vel ilium ea vox significet, nee huic magis, quam 
*' alteri conveniat. — Scilicet supponebat Stilpo, non dari hominem in abstractor 
** adeoque has species et genera rerum non natura existere ; cum neque in hoc 
'* neque in alio homine, ille homo universalis queat ostendi. Inductione itaque 
<< facta, cum neque hunc, neque ilium, neque alium hominem esse colligeret, inife- 
'^ rebat nullum esse hominem, siM|uc ludendo ambigua hominis in genere sive ab- 
^< stracto, uti logici dicunt, %t in individuo sive singular! considerati notione, incau- 
^' tos exagitabat. Altiora tamen hie latere putat P. Bayle, et non in solo verbo- 
'^ rum lusu substitisse Stilponem, sed universalia sive praedicabilia negavisse. — 
** Neque prorsus est dissimile, fuisse Stilponem inter eos, qui universalia praeter 
** nuda nomina nihil esse dicerent, quod et cynicos fecisse et alios, alibi docu- 
<* imus : quorum partes postea susceperunt Abaelardi sequaces et tota nominalium 
" secta.'^t— Brucker, vol. i. p. 619. 

^ ,11 I ■- T _ ■ ■-.-- — - r - — j-m r - 

* [The opinion of Plato on the subject of ideas I have largely explained in a se- 
parate treatise, which may be consulted by those who are desirous to become ac- 
quainted with the whole course of his speculations. At present I shall only ob- 
serve, that Plato meant by an IdeOy not that which from the contemplation of indivi- 
dual objects raises an universal notion or general conception of any thing. This has 
been by later writers called an Idea^ but Plato termed it i/Vi, and distinguished it 
from idea. Ideas, according to him, are the euentialfomu of all individual things. 
These exist of themselves, according to their nature and quality have been formed 
all individuals, and it is these only which bestow upon the latter a true and proper 
existence. These ideas, according to him, spring from the Divine Mind, in which 
they have their source, but nevertheless enjoy their own proper subsistence, and 
exist really and of their own nature. In the contemplation of these forms of 
things the Human Mind is occupied, and in the knowledge of them as existing se- 
parately and without matter, consists all that is valuable in Philosophy. 

These hypotheses of universal essences, without matter, and according to which 
all individual things are essentially modified, appeared to Aristotle absurd-; and 
be esteems them mere sounds, the creations of a sportive genius. He supposes that 
Plato received these dreams without sufficient grounds &om the schools of the Py- 
thagoreans, then filled with such notions, and adopted them into his own system. 
But as Aristotle dared not deny that essential forms exist in things, he asserts, that 
these idetu orformsy by which name h^ chose to call them, are impressed from eter- 
nity upon matter, and lie hidden in it ; and that at length, according these seminal 
forms and proportions, matter has been reduced to shape.] 

r t [Stilpo clearly denied Universals. He said that mofif and no man, mean the 
same ; because the word man means neither this man nor that man, nor belongs 
to one rather than to another. He asserts, that there is no such thing as man in 
the abstract, and so that species and genera have no existence in nature ; since 
neither in this nor in that man can this universal man be shown. And therefore, 
when by an induction he had obliged his hearers to confess, that man means nei- 
ther this nor that man nor any individual man, he inferred that it means no man. 
Thus by a play upon words, and confounding the ideas of man in the genus and 
abstract with that of man in the individual or particular, as logicians speak, he 
puzsled the unwary. Bayle, however, is of opinion that Stilpo had a deeper 
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Note (H.) page 95. 

^ Secnlo zj. Roscelinus vel Rocelinus sacerdos et philosophus Compendiensis, 
" ab Aristotele tecessum fecit, et in Stoiconim castra iU tranriit, ut statoeret, 
" uniTcrsalia, nee ante rem, nee in re existere, nee uUain habere realem existen- 
" tiam, sed esse nuda nomina et voces, quibus rerum singularium genera denoten- 
« tur."*— Brucker, Hist. Phil. vol. iii. p. 906. 

<< Dum PorphyriuB prudenter quaestionem ; An universalia revera existant ? 
*' orosttendam ene cenaet, de qui inter Platonicot et Stoicot mire deceitari nore- 
^ rat, occasionem suppeditavit otioso Roscelini ingenio, earn novo acuroine ingenti 
** aggrediendi definiendique.''t Ibid. vol. iii. p. 674. 

Roscelinus was a native of BritUny, and canon of Compiegna. He is mack 
celebrated, even by his adversaries, for the acuteness and subtilty of hit genius, 
which he displayed both in scholastical and theological controversy. He was con- 
denned for Tritheism by a council assembled at Soissons in the year 1093. (&e 
MosHSUi's Eeektiatiieal History.) It does not appear that he ever taught in 
Paris, or that he gave public Lectures ; but he had the honour to direct the stu- 
dies a>d to form Uie philosophical opinions of Abelard, by whose means the inno- 
vations be had introduced into Dialectics obtainM a very wide and rapid circula- 
tion. — (BavcKKK, vol. iii. p. 738.) He is mentioned ks an EngUshman, by Mai- 
let, in his life of Bacon, and by other writers ; a misUke into which they have 
AOlen, by confounding Britain with Bretagne. Very little is known of the parti- 
culars of his lifo. << Primum nominalium aiunt fuisse,** says Leibnits ; «< neiets 
«< fiiem Ruceliaum Britonem.*^ See fU* IHutrUUum de Siylo PhiUmpkieo Mam 
JvMsiia. 

The opinion of Abelard concerning Universals, is said to have differed, in some 
respect, Mm that «f his master. ^^ Alius consistit in vocibus,** says John of Salis- 
bury, who was a scholar of Abelard, <' licet hac opinio cum Roscelino suo fere om- 
<' nino jam evanuerit ; alius sennones intuetur, et ad illos detorquet, quicquid ali- 
u cubi de universalibus memioit scriptum. In hac autem opinione depreiiensus est 
** Peripateticus Abelardus noBter.''(--Jlfe/a/o|r* lib. ii. c. 17. 

(Kthis diiferenos between the doctrines of Roscelinus and Abelard, I find myself 
perfectly unable to give any account ; and I am glad to find that Morhoff acknow- 
ledfM lus ignorance upon the same subject. << Alii fuerunt, qui universalia quaesi- 
«* verunt, son tan io vocibus, quam in sermonibus inlegris; quod Joh. Sarisberien- 

meaning! and intended, not a play upon words, but to deny the existence of uni* 
versals. Nor is it unlikely that Stiipo was amongst those who affirmed thai uai* 
varsals are mere words, as we have shewn some of tlie Cynics did ; whose oplo* 
ions the followers of Abelard and the whole sect of tho Naminalists afkerwaidf 
adopted.] 

* [In the eleventh century, Roselinus or Rucelinus, a priest and philoscmher of 
Compeigne, deserted the principles of Aristotle, and passed so entirely into the Stoic 
camp, as to maintain that Universals have no real existence, either before things or 
in '. things, but are merely names and words by which the genus of individuals if 
denoted.J 

t [MHiile Porphyry wisely preferred to omit the question, wfaetiier univeraak ex- 
ist, about wliich he knew the Platonists and Stoics eagerly disputed, he gave occa- 
sion to the speculative genius of Roscelinus to enter upon and discqss it with fessh 
acuteness and in^nuity.] 

f [The founder of the sect of the Nominalists was, they say, Rucelinus a Bre- 
ton^ of whom I know very little.] 

f [Some make them to consist in words or names, though this opinion has almost 
entiTely passed away with Roscelinus its author ; some in entire discourses ; and 
apply to these whatever they remember to have elsewhere read of unirersalfl. In 
this opinion, Abalar d the peripatetic, our countryman, was entangled.] 
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^* M adKribit iPMro Abelardo ; iquo quid intelligat iUe, mihi non satit liquet.*'* — 
PolyhUL torn. ii. lib. i. cap. 13. ^ 2. 

Absurd as these controversies ma j now appear, such was the prevailing tute of 
the twelfth century that they seduced the young and aspiring mind of Abelard from 
all the other pursuits which Europe then presented to his ambition. — ** Ut militaris 
'* gloriae pompam,'* says he, ^* cum haereditate et praerogativa primogenitorum 
^' meorum fratribus derelinquens, Martis curiae penitus abdicarem, ut Minerrae 
** gremio educarer.^t — Hisi, Calam,Suar, c.i. 

Among the literary men of this period, none seems to have arisen to such an emi* 
iient superiority above his age, in the liberality of his philosophical views, as Johte 
of Salisburv, the celebrated friend of archbishop Beclcet. In his youUi he had 
studied at Paris under Abelard and other eminent masters, and had applied himself, 
with distinguished ardour and success, to the subtile speculations which then occu- 
pied the schools. After a long absence, wlfcn his mind was enlarged by more libe- 
ral and useful pursuits, and by an extensive intercourse with the world, be had the 
curiosity to revisit the scene of his early studies, and to compare his own acquisi- 
tions with those of hisold companions. The account which he gives of this visit is 
strikingly characteristtcal, both of the writer and of bis age : ** Inventi sunt, qui 
" fuerant, et ubi : neque eoim ad palmam visi sunt processisse ad quaestiones 
*' pristinas dirimendas, neque propositi unculam unam adjecerant* 
" Expertus itaque sum, quod liquido coUigi potest, quia sicut dialectica 

*^ alias «xpedit disciplines, sic, si sola fuerit, jacet exsanguis et sterilis, &:c.f— 
Metaiog. lib. ii. cap. 10. 

The same author, speaking of the controversy between the Nominalists and the 
Realists, thus expresses himself : '< Quvstionem de generibus et speciebus in qua 
^< laborans mundus jam senuit, in qua plustemporis consumptum est quam in ac- 
*' quirendo et regendo orbis imperio consumserit Cssarea domus : plus effusum pe- 
'< cunie quara in omnibus divitiis suis possederit Croesus. Haec enim tamdiu mul- 
'< tos tenuis ut £um hoc unum tota vita qusierent, taodum nee istud, nee aliud in^ 
'" venirenU "" ' '^ 



lit. ut cum hoc unum tota vita qusierent, tai 
L^ — De Jfugis Cuno/tum, lib. vii. cap. 12. 



Note (I.) page 104. 



tt 



•—— Secta Nominalium, omnium inter scholasticas prafundissima, et hodier- 
^* nae reformatae philosophandi ration! congruentissima ; quae quum olim max- 
'< im^ iloreret, nunc apud scholasticos quidem, extincta est. Unde conjicias decre- 
<* menta potius quim augmenta acuminis. Quum autem ipse Nisolius noster se 
<' Nominalem exsert^ profiteri non dubitet prope finem capitis sexti, libri primi ; et 
*< verd in realitate formalitatum et universalium evertenda nervus disputationis 
*' ejus omnis potissimum contineatur, pauca quaedam de Nominalibus subjicere 
'' operae pretium duxi. Nominales sunt, qui omnia putant esse nuda nomina 
*^ praeter substantias singulares, abstractorum igitur et universalium realitatem 
*' piorsus tollunt. Primum autem nominalium aiunt fuisse nescio quern RucelL* 

* [There were others who sought universals, not so much in words as in entire 
discourses. This opinion John of Salisbury ascribes to Abelard, but what he un- 
derstands by it I know not.] 

t [Abandoning to my brothers, together with my inheritance, the splendour of 
military glory, 1 wholly renounced all martial pursuits, that I might be brought up. 
in the lap of Minerva.] 

X [1 found them just where I had left them. They had not pioceeded one step 
in resolving the ancient questions, nor had they added a single proposition. I dis* 
covered what is very easily seen, that though logic may afford assistance to othes 
studies, it is, when confined to itseli^ wholly without utiUty.] 

4 [As to the dispute concerning genera and species, in the discussion of which the 
world hath fallen into a second childhood, in which more time hath been spent, 
than the house of the Ceesars consumed in the conquest of the world, more trea- 
sure wasted than was possessed by Croesus ; it so entirely occupied the studies of 
many, that after having sought it through their whole life, they remained ignorant 
not only of this but of every kind of knowledge.] 

TOL. I. 38 
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<« num Briftoaemy cujus oocasioae ciuenta oertamma in academia Pansieim ftientnt 
<< excitata. 

*< Dm autem jacuh in tenebris secta ooiniiiatiuni, donee maxinri vir ingf Bii, et 
<< eruditionisproillo aevo summae, WiUielmus Occam, Anglus, Scoti discipiUus, ted 
« mox oppv^nator maxiraus, de idiproviso earn resuscitavit ; conBensere GregoriuB 
** Ariminensia) Gabr. Biel, et plerique ordinis Augustinianorum, unde et in Martini 
a Lutheri scuptis piioribus amor nominalium satis eluoet, dooec procedente tem- 
« pore erga omnes monachos aequaliter affectus esse caepit. Generalis autem re- 
« gula est, qua noininales passim utuntur ; entia noo esse muUiplicaada praeter 
M necessitatem. Haec reguia ab aliis passim oppugnatur, quasi injuria In da«»> 
*< nam ubertatem, liberalem, potius quam parcam, et varietate ac copia rerun 
<* gaudentem. Sed, qui sic objiciunt, non satis mihi nominalium mentem cepisie 
<< videntur, quae, etsi obscurius proposita, hue redit : hypothesin eo esse mctiona, 
t' quo simpliciorem, et in causis eorum^uae apparent reddendis eum optime ae ge* 
*< rere, qui quam paucissima gratis supponat. Nam qui aliter agit, eo ipso nata* 
t< ram, aut potius autorem ejus Deum ineptae superfluitatis accusat. Si quis astro- 
« nomus rationem phenomenorum coelestium reddere potest paucis suppositis, roeiif 
<< nimirum motibus simplicibus circularibus, ejus cert^ hjrpothesis ejus hypotben 
'< praeferenda erit qui multis orbibus vajrie implexis ad expUcanda coelestia indiget 
« Ex hae jam reguia nominales deduxerunt, omnia in rerum natura explicari posse, 
^* etsi universa-libus et forma litatibas reatibus prorsns careatur ; qua senteotia Dili3 
^ veritts, nihil nostri temporis philosopho dignius, usque adeo, ut credam ipsuo 
« Occamum non fuisse nominalioreni, quam nunc est Thomas Hobbee, qui, ut ve- 
<< rum fatear, mihi plusquam nominalis videtur. Non coatentus enim cum n<Hnina- 
« Ub«L8 universalia ad noinina reducere, ipsam rerum Teritatem ait in neminibus 
«< consistere, ac, quod majus est, pendere ab arbitrio humano, quia Veritas pendeat 
^< a definitionibus terminorum, definitiones aotem terminorum ab arbitrio humano. 
<< Haec est sententia viri inter profundissimos seculi eensendi, qua, ut dixi, nihil 
'< potest eat nominalius.^'* 

* [That of the Nominalistft, the most profound of all the scholastic sects, and 
.which approached nearest to the present imjMroved method of philosophizing, wai 
formerly very flourishing, but is now nearly extinct in the schools ; from which we 
may infer the decline, rather than the increase of genius. And since our countryman 
Nizolius, at the end of the sixth diapter of his first book, does not hesitate plainly 
to profess himself a Nominalist, and indeed, has chieiiy shewn the strength of bis 
Masoning in destroying the existence of essential forms and universals, I shall think 
my time not lost in giving some account of this sect. The Nominalists, then, are 
those who maintain that all thinga except individual substances, are mer« words or 
names, and wholly deny the existence of abstracts and universals. Rucelinas a 
Breton, pf whom I know nothing, is spoken of as the founder of this sect. At the 
broaching of his opinions, the most furious contests arose in the University of Paris. 

The.sect of the Nominalists remained long in obscurity, until a^ man of the 
greatest genius, and of an erudition remarkable at that day, unexpectedly revived 
it. This was William Occam, an Englishman, the disciple, but afterwards, the 
sealous opponent of Scotus. His opinions were adopted by Gregory of Rimiiki, 
Gabriel nieU and many of the order of St. Augustine ; and hence sprang that at- 
tachment to this sect which is so observable in the earlier writings of Msrthi Lu- 
ther ; though he afterwards came to dislike equally Monks of every order. 

The main argument of the Nominalists is, that beings are not to be multiplied 
without necessity. This principle is objected to by their adversaries, as injurious to 
the Divine munificence, which is liberal rather than confined, and delights in copi- 
ousness and variety. But those who raise this objection seem to me not to have 
sufficiently to have understood the meaning of the Nominalists, which, though ra- 
ther obscurely expressed, rests upon this principle, that the most simple hypothesis 
is the best, and that in explaining the causes of things, be is most likely to be right, 
who assumes as an axiom, that none are to be admitted without necessity. For 
he who does otherwise, imputes to nature, or rather to its author, a useless super- 
fluity. If an astronomer can account for the i^enomena of the heavenly bodies 
by aaauming a few simple principles, as mere simple circular motions, such an 
hypothesis is unquestionably to be preferred to one which supposes for the puipose 
of explaining these phenomena, a variety of complex revolutions. From this gene- 
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This passage from Leibnitz has given rise to a criticism of Morhoff, which ap- 
pears to me to be extremely ill-founded. — << Accenset nominalibus^ (says he,) 
<* Leibnitzius Thomam Hobbesium, quem ille ipso Occamo nominaliorem, et plus- 
'' quam nominalem vocat, qui non contentus cum nominalibus uniyersalia ad no- 
<' rainf^ redacere, ipsam rerum veritatem ait in nominibus consistere, ac quod ma- 
<' jus est, pendere ab arbitrio humano. Quae bella eju0 sententia, quamquam lau- 
<< dat earn Leibnitzius, monstri aliquid alit, ac plane nequam est. Immania enim 
" ex uno summo paradoxo fluunt absurda.''* — Morrof. Polyhutor. vbl. ii. page 81. 

I shall not at present enter into a particular examination of the doctrine here as- 
cribed to Hobbes, which I shall have occasion to consider afterwards under the ar- 
ticle of Reasoning. I cannot, however, help remarlEing that nothinz but extreme 
inattention to the writings of Leibnitz, could have led Morhoff to suppose, that he 
had given his sanction to such an opinion. In the very passage which has now 
been quoted, the expression (" qui, ut verum fatear, mihi plusquam nominalis vi- 
detur^ plainlv implies a censure of Hobbes^s philosophy ; and in another disserta- 
tion intiUsd, Meditationes dt Cognitioney Feritate, e( ideiSj he is at pains directly 
to refute this part of his system : — " Atque ita haberaus quoque discrimen inter de- 
** finitiones nominales, quae notas tantum rei ab aliis discernends continent, et re- 
'* ales, ex quibus constat rem esse possibilem, et hac ratione satisfit Hobbio, qui 
** veritates volebat esse arbitrarias, quv ex definitionibus nominalibus penderent; 
<* noin considerans realitatem definitionis in arbitrio non esse, nee quaslibet no- 
*< tiones inter se posse conjungi. Nee definitiones nominales sufficiunt ad perfec- 
<' tam scientiam, nisi quando aliunde constat rem definitam esse possibilem, fee. 
fec^t — Leibmitzii Opera^ Edit, DtUerUy tom. ii. p. 16. 17. 

Note (K.) page 107. 

<* To form a clear notion of truth, it is very necessary to consider truth of thought, 
'' and truth of words, distinctly one from another : but yet it is very difficult tu 
" treat of them asunder : because it is unavoidable, in treating of mental proposi- 
*< tions, to make use of words:, and then the instances given of mental propositions 
^ cease immediately to be barely mental, and become verbal. For a mental pro- 
'< position being nothing but a bare consideration of the ideas, as they are in our 
*< minds stripped of names, they lose the nature of purely mental propositions, as 
'< soon as they are put into words. 

ral rule the Nominalists have argued, that all things in nature may be explained 
without having recourse to Universals and essential Forms. Than this, no opinion 
is more just, none more worthy a philosopher of our day ; insomuch that I am of 
opinion that Occam himself was not more a Nominalist than is now Thomas Hob- 
foes, who, indeed, to speak the truth, appears to me to have gone beyond the Nomi- 
nalists : for, not content with reducing universals to words, he asserts that truth 
itself consists in words, and even depends upon the arbitrary will of man ; be- 
cause truth depends on the definitions of terms, and these upon the arbitrary will 
of man. This is the opinion of a man who is justly esteemed amongst the most 
profound of his age ; than which, as I have said, no opinion can be more conforms* 
l,le to the principles of the Nominalists.] 

* [Leibnitz ranks among the Nominalists, Thomas Hobbes, whom he calls 
<( more a Nominalist than Occam himseH^" and speaks of liim << as having gone be- 
yond the Nominalists ;** for not satisfied with them to reduce Universals to words, 
he affirms that truth itself consists in words, and what is more, depends on the bus- 
man will; which pretty opinion of his, although praised, by Leibnitz, is monstrous 
and abominable. From this grand paradox flow the most revolting absurdities.] 

t [And thus we perceive the distinctions between the definitions of the Nomina- 
lists, which indicate only the marks of separation between individuals, and those 
of the Realists, who assert the existence of Universals; and this distinction is 
approved by Hobbes, who affirms that truths are arbitrary, as depending on the 
definitions of words. But he does not reflect, that the justice of the definition is not 
arbitrary, and that to compel the agreement of all ideas with each other, is not pos- 
sible ; nor are the definitions of words sufficient to produce perfect koowled^ ; un* * 
less we farther prove the existence of the thing defined.] 
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'< And that which make* it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal propontionc 
<* separately, is, that most men, if not all, in their thinking and reasonings within 
'* tiiemselves, make use of words instead of ideas, at least when the subject of their 
<< meditation contains in it complex ideas.^ — ^Lockb, book iv. c. 5. i 3, 4. 

« __>__, But to return to the consideration of truth. We must, I say, 
<< observe two sorts of propositions, that we are capable of making. 

** First, mental, wherein the ideas in our understandings are without the use of 
'<^ words put together or separated by, the mind^ perceiving or judging of their agree- 
<* ment or disagreement. 

" Secondly, verbal propositions, which are words, the signs of our ideas, put to* 
'' gether or separated in affirmative or negative sentences, &c.'* Ibid, ft 5. 

^' Though ths examining and judging ideas by themselves, their names being 
<< quite laid aside, be the best and surest way to clear and distinct knowledge ; yet 
" through the prevailing custom of using sounds for ideas, I think it is very seldom 
'' practised. Every one may observe, how common it is for names to- be made use 
*^ of, instead of the ideas themselves, even when men think and reason within their 
" own breasts : especially if the ideas be very complex, and made up- of a great coU 
** lection of simple ones. This makes the consideration of words and proposition* 
'' so necessary a part of the treatise of knowledge, that it is very hard to speak in* 
" telli^ibly of the one, lyithout explaining the other. 

^' All the knowledge we have, being only of particular or of general truths, it is evi- 
'' dent that whatever may be done in the former of these, the latter can never bt 
<< well made known, and is very seldom apprehended, but as conceived and eX'^ 
" pressed in words.*' Book iv. c. 6. M, 2. 

From these passages it appears, that Locke conceived the use which we make of 
words in carrying on our reasonings, both with respect to particular and general 
truths, to be chiefly the effect of custom; and that the employment of language, 
however convenient, is not essential to our intellectual operations. His opinioo 
therefore did not coincide with that which I have ascribed to the Nominalists. 

On the other hand, the following passage shews clearly, how widely his opinion 
differed from that of the Realists ; and indeed it would have led us to believe that 
it was the same with Berkeley^ had not the foregoing quotations contained an ex- 
plicit declaration of the contrary. 

« To return to general words, it is plain, by what has been said, that general and 
*i universal belong not to the real existence of things, but are the inventions and 
<< creatures of the understanding, made by it for its own use, and concern only signs, 
<< whether words oi- ideas. Words are general, as has been said, when used for 
<< signs of general ideas, and so are applicable indifferently to many partkulai 
'< things ; and ideas are general, when they are set up as the representatives of 
<^ many particular things : but universality belongs not to things themselves, which 
',< are all of them particular in their existence ; even those words and ideas which 
'* in their signification are general.— -V^^hen, therefore, we quit particulars, the ge- 
« nerals that rest are only creatures of our own making ; their general nature be- 
<< ing nothing but the capacity they are put into by the understanding, of signifying 
*' or representing many particulars. For the signification they have, U nothing 
'f but a relation that by the mind of maQ is added to thei^.*' Book iii. c. 3. ft 11. 

On the whole, it is evident, that Mr. Locke was neither completely satisfied with 
the doctrine of the Nominalists, nor with that of the Realists ; and therefore I 
think it is with good reason, that Dr. Reid has classed him with the Conceptualists, 
Indeed, Mr. Locke has put this matter beyond all doubt himself; for, in explaining 
the manner in which we conceive universals, he has stated his opinion in the 
strongest and most paradoxical and most contradictory terms. The ridicule bet 
fltowed on this part of his philosophy by the Author of Martinus Scriblerus, al- 
though censured for unfairness by Dr. Warburton^ is almost iustified by spme of bii 
expressions. 

Note (L.) page 112. 

f n a letter fron) Leibnitz to a Scotch gentlen^ap (Mr. Burnet of Kemney) dated 
in the year 1697, there is the following passage : 

'* J*ay consider^ avec attention le grand ouvrage du charactere reel, et langage 
<•'( phUosophique de Monsieur Wilkins. J^ ^rouve qu*il y a mis une ipfinit^ de belief 
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<* choset, et nous n'avons jamais eu une table des predicamens plus accomplie. 
<< Mais lapplication pour les characteres, et pour la langue, n^est point coaforuie A 
« ce qu^on pouvoit et devoit faire. J'avois coosidere cette matiere avant le livre 
<' de Monsieur WiUiins, quand jVtots un jeune homme de dix neuf ans, dans mop 
<' petit livre de arte eombinatoriay et mon opinion est que ces characteres veiitable- 
" ment reels et pbilosophiques doivent repondre a Taualyse des pens^es. II est 
'' vray que ces characteres presupposent la veritable philosophie, et ce n*est que 
^< presentement que j^oserois eutrependre de les fabriquer. Les objections de M. 
'< Dalgarus, etde M. VVilkins, coutre la methode veiitablement philosopbique, ne 
" soiit que poui excuser Timperfection de leurs essais, et marquent seulement les 
" difficult^s qui les en ont rebutes.''** 

The letter of which this is a part, was published at the end of «4 Defence of Dr. 
Clarke, (which I believe is commonly ascribed to Dr. Gregory Sbarpe,) and 
which was printed at London in 1744. The person mentioned by Leibnitz under 
the name of M. Dalgarus, was evidently George Delganio, a native of Aberdeen, 
and author of a small and very rare book, entitled, *' Art Signorumy vulgo ehar- 
<' arter univertafis et iingvM philosophieaj qua poterurU hommtt dicertittimorum 
*' idiomatumj tpaiio duarum septimanarum^ onmia animi tut setua^ (in rebut fa- 
** mUxaributy) non minva inteUigiHliter^ tive tcribendoy tive loquendoy mtUito eoni' 
'' manicarej qtiam tinguit propriit vernaeulit. PnztereOy hinc eiiam poterunt jv^ 
'* vcnetj philotophia prineipia, ct veram togieat praxin, eitiiu eifaciliutmulto imbi^ 
'< 6ere, qtULtn ex vulgaribut pfUtotophorum tcriptit.^^i 

It is very remarkable that this work of Dalg.arno is never (at least as far as I re- 
collect) mentioned by Wilkins ; although it appears from a letter of Charles I. pre- 
fixed to Dalgarno^s book, that Wilkins was one of the persons who had recommend- 
ed him to the royal favour. 

The Treatise de Arte CombintUoria is published in the second volume of Dutens' 
edition of Leibnitz's works, but it does not appear to me to throw much light on his 
views with respect to a philosophical language. 

I must request the indulgence of the reader for adding to the length of this note, 
by quoting a passuoe from another performance of Leibnitz ; in which he has fallen 
into a train of tho^ht remarkably similar to that of Mr. Hume and Or. Campbell, 
in the passages already quoted from them in this section. The performance is en^ 
titled, Meditationet de Cognitione^ VeritGUe et Jdtity and is printed in the second 
volume of Dutens' edition. 

'* Plerumque autem, praesertim in analysi longiore, non totam simul naturam 
'< rei intuemur, sed rerum loco signis utimur, quorum explicationem iif praesenti 
'< aliqua cogitatione, compendii causa, solemus praetermittere, scientes aut creden- 
'* tes nos eam habere in potestate : ita cum chiliogonum, sen polygonum mille 
'< aequalium laterum cogito, non semper naturam lateris, et aequalitatis, et raille- 
^< narii (seu cubi a denario) considero, sed vocabulis istis (quorum sensus obscure 
<< saltern, atque imperfecte meuti obversatur) in animo utor, loco idearum, quas de 

* [I have considered with attention the great work of Wilkins on a Real charac- 
ter and Philosophical language. I find in it a multitude of fine things, and we have 
never had a more complete table of positions. But the application to characters 
and language is not such as might and ought to have been effected. I had treated 
of this matter before the book of Mr. Wilkins, when a young man of nineteen, in 
my little work on The Art of Combination; and my opinion is, that characters, 
real and philosophical, ought to conform to the analysis of the thoughts. It is true, 
such characters presuppose a just philosophy, and I should not at present dare to 
construct them. The objections of Wilkins and Dalgarno against this truly philo- 
sophical metiiod, serve only to excuse the imperfections of their attempts, and to 
mark the difficulties which have deterred them. J 

t [The Art of Signty ewnmonly eaUed The Uhivertal Character and Philotophieal 
Language^ by meant of %ohieh pertont of different languaget will be enabled^ in the 
apaee of two weekt, to eommunicaie to each other in common affairt, all their thoughttf 
either in writing or eonpertationy and not lest intelligibly than in their vemaeular 
tonguet. Moreover, by meant of thit arty young ttudentt will be able to learn the eU^ 
menit ofphHotophyandthe true exereite of logic , much more easily and in a shorter 
lime than from the tmuU wriUngt ofphilosopners,] 
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^< lis habeo, quoniam memini me sigaificationem istorum vocabulorum habere, cx- 
'< plicationem autem nunc judico necessariani non esse ; qualem cogitationem cae* 
<' cam, te\ etiam symbolicajn appellare soleo, qua et in algebra, et in aritbuaetica 
<< utimur, imo fere ubtque. £t certe cum notio valde composita est, non possumus 
^* omnes ingredientes earn notiones simul cogitare : ubt tamen hoc licet, vel salteoi 
'< in quantum licet, cognitionem voco intuitivam. ^otionis distinctae primitiFae 
*< non alia datur cognitio quam intuitira, ut compositarum plerumque cogitatio 
'< non niai symbolic a est. 

<* Ex bis jam patet, nos eorum quoque, quae distincte cognoscimuB, ideas non per- 
<< cipere, nisi quatenus cogitatione intuitiva utimur. Et sane contingit, ut nos sacpe 
*' falso credamus habere in animo ideas rerum, cum falso supponirous aliquos ter- 
'^ minos, quibus utimur, jam a nobis fuisse explicatos : nee verum aut certe ambi- 
*< guitati obnoxium est, quod aiuut aliqui, non posse nos de re aliqua dicere, intelli- 
<< gendo quod dicimus, quin ejus habeamus ideam. Saepe enim vocabula ista sin- 
<* gula utcunque inteUigiaius, aut nos antea intellixisse meminimus, quia, tamen 
<*hac cogitatione caeca contenti sumus, et resolutionem notionum non satis pro8e> 
" qulmur, fit ut lateat nos contradictio, quam forte notio composita involTit.'^* 



Note (M) page 122. 

As the passage quoted in the text is taken from a work which is but little known 
in this country, I shall subjoin the original. 

'* Qu'il me soit permis de presenter k ceux qui refusent de croire k ces perfection- 
*^ nemens successifs de Tespfce humaine, un exemple pris dans les sciences ou la 
" marcbe de la v^rit^ est la plus sure, od elle peut £tre mesurec avec plus de pr6ci- 
'< sion. Ces v^rit^s ^l^mentaires de gtomethe et d^astronomie qui avoient ^te dans 
*^ rinde et dans TEgypte une doctrine ocrulte, sur laquelle des prdtres ambiticux 
** avoient fond6 leur empire, ^toient dans la Gr^cc, au temps d^Archim^de ou 
*^ d^Hipparque, des connoissances vulgarcs enseignees dans les 6coIes communes. 
*< Dans le Steele dernier, il suffisoit de quelques annees d'^tudeflbur savoir tout ce 
*< qu'Archimdde et Hipparque avoient pu connoitre ; et aujoura*hui deux annles 
*^ de Tenseignement d un professeur vont au-deli de ce que savoient Leibnitz ou 

* [But for the most part, especially in the longer analysis, we do not contem- 
plate at once the whole nature of any thing, but instead of things we make use of 
signs, the Vxplanation of which, in any immediate investigation, we are accustomed 
for the sake of brevity to pass over, knowing or at least believing that we have it 
within our command. So when I think of the thousand equal sides of a chiliogon 
or polygon, I do not always distinctly reflect upon the nature of a side, their equali- 
ty, or the property of each as being the thousandth, or the cube of ten, but I use 
these words, the meaning of which is present to my mind, though perhaps obscurely 
and imperfectly, instead of the ideas they denote ; recollecting that I well know tiw 
signification of these terms, but judging the explanation of them for the present un- 
necessary. This kind of contemplation I am wont to call obscure or even symboli- 
cal, which yet we use in algebra, arithmetic, and indeed in almost every thing. 
And indeed when an idea is very complex, we cannot at the same instant think of 
all the simple ideas of which it consists. Where tbis is possible, at least as far as 
it is possible, I call that intuitive thought. Of a simple primitive idea, there can 
be no conception but what is intuitive, as of complex ideas it is for the most part 
only symbolical. 

From these premises it is clear, that of those things which we clearly understand, 
we cannot receive ideas, except so far as we make use of intuitive thought. And 
indeed, it sometimes happens, that we erroneously believe we have in the mind 
ideas of things, when we are mistaken in supposing that some terms which we make 
use of have been explained : nor is that true, at least it may be doubted, which some 
assert, that we cannot speak of any thing understandingly, unless we have at the 
same time an idea or notion of it. For as we often understand these single words 
in part only, or remember that we have understood them heretofore, because we 
have been content with an indistinct reflection, and have not sufficiently examined 
the analysis of our ideas, it may happen that some contradiction lies concealed, 
which is involved in the complex idea.] 
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*< Newten. Qu'on m^cfite cet ezemple, qu*on saisisse cette chaine qui s^end <f un 
" pr£tre de Memphis d Euler, et reniplit la distance immense qui les s^pare ; qu on 
*< observe i chaque #poque la genie devan^ant le siecle present, et la m^iociiUs at- 
« teignant i ce qu'ii avoit d^ouvert dans celui qui prec^doit, on apprendra que la 
(< nature nous a donn^ les moyens dVpargner le temps et de menagec Tattention, et 
<< qu*il n'existe aucune ratson de croire que ces moyens puissent avoir un terme. 
« On verra qu^au moment od une multitude de solutions particulieres, de faits 
<< isol^ commencent i #puiser fattention, k fatiguer la m^oire, ces thtories dis* 
^ pers^s viennent se perdre dans une m^thode g^n^rale, tous les faits se r^unirdans 
^ un fait uniquei et que ces generalisations, ces reunions rep^t^es n'ont, comme let 
" multiplications successives d'un norobrc par lui-mdme, d'autre limite qu'un infini 
<* auquel il est impossible d'atteindre/' — Sur rinstruetion publiquey par M, Con- 

BORCXT. 

Continuation of Note (M.) (Second Edition.) 

How much is it to be regretted, that a doctrine so pleasing, and, at the same 
time, so philosophical, should have been disgraced by what has been since written 
by Coudorcet and others, concerning the Perfectibility of Man, and its probable ef- 
fect in banishing from the earth. Vice, Disease, and Mortality I Surely they who 
can reconcile their minds to such a Creed, might be expected to treat with some in- 
dulgence the credulity of the multitude. Not is it candid to complain of the slow 
progress of Truth, when it is blended with similar extravagancies in Philosophical 
SjTsteros. 

While, however, we reject these absurdities, so completely contradicted by the 
whole anal<^ of human affaiis, we ought to guard with no less caution against 
another Creed, much more prevalent in the present times ; — a Creed, which taking 
for granted that all things are governed by chance or by a blind destiny, overlooks 
the beneficent arrangement made by Providence for the advancement and for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge ; and, in defiance both of the moral suggestions and 
of the universal experience of mankind, treats with ridicule the supposed tendency 
of truth and justice to prevail finally over falsehood and iniquity. If the doctrine 
which encourages these favourable prospects of the future fortunes of our race, 
leads, when carried to an extreme, to paradox and inconsistency; the system 
which represents this doctrine, even when stated with due limitations, as altogether 
groundless and visionary, leads, by a short and inevitaUe process, to the conclu- 
sions either of the Atheist or of the Manichean. In the midst, indeed, of such 
scenes of violence and anarchy as Europe has lately witnessed, it is not always 
easy for the wisest and best 'of men to remain faithful to their principles and their 
hopes : But what must be the opinions and the views of those, who, during these 
storms and convulsions of the Moral World, find at once, in the apparent retro- 
gradation of Human Reason, the gratification of their Political Ambition, and the 
secret triumph cf their Sceptical Theories ? 

Fond, MBpious Mao I ThiokHt iboa yon SMignine Cloud, 
Jtais'd by thy breath, has qaeneb'd the Orb of Day P 
To morrow, he repairs the golden flood* 
Aad warms the Nalioiis with redoubled ray. 

Note (N.) page 137. 

It may be proper to remark that under the title of Eamomuft^ 1 comprehend 
not merely the disciples of Q^e^naiy but all those writers in France, who, about the 
same time with him, began to speculate about the natural order of political socie- 
ties ; or, in other words, about that order which a political society would of itseU' 
gradually assume, on the supposition that law bad no other object than to protect 
completely the natural rights of individuals, and left every man at liberty to pur- 
sue his own interest in his own way, tas long as he abstained from violating the 
rights of others. The connexion between this natural order and the improvement 
of mankind, Jias been more insisted on by the biographers of Turgot than by any 
•ther authors; and the imperfect hints which they have given of the views of thai 
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truly great nan upon this unportant subject, leave us much room to regret that ht 
had not leisure to execute a work^ which he appears to have long meditated, on 
the principles of moral and political philosophy. 

yie de M. Turcot. Partie ii. p. 53. 

It is merely for want of a more convenient expression that I have distinguished 
these different writers by the title of Eeonomisis, It is in this extensive sense that 
the word is commonly understood in this country ; but I am sensible that it is some- 
what ambiguous, and that, without the explanation which i have giveu^ some of 
my observations might have been supposed to imply a higher admiration than I 
really entertain of the writings of M. Quesnai, and of the affected phraseology em- 
ployed by his sect. 

The connexion between M. Turgot and M« Quesnai^ and the coincidence of 
their opinions about the most essential principles of legislation, will I hope justify 
me in ranking the former with the Oeconomists ; although his views seem to have 
been much more enlarged than those of his contemporaries ; and although he ex- 
pressly disclaimed an implicit acquiescence in the opinions of any particular sect. 

** M. Turg6t ^tudia la doctrine de M. Gournay et de M . Quesnai, en profita, se 
'* la rendit propre; et la corobinant avec la connoissance quHl avoit du Droit, et 
*< avec les grandes vues de legislation civile et criminelle qui avoient, occupf sa 
'* tSte et int^ress^ son coeur, parvint k en former sur le gouvernement des nations 
'' un corps de principes k lui, embrassant les deux autres, et plus complet en- 
" core."* Mimoires sur la Vie et let Ouvraget de M. TtTRCOT, 

par M. DupoirT, p, 40, 41. 

« II a passi pour avoir 6t6 attach^ i plusieurs sectes, ou k plusieurs society qu^on 
'< appelait ainsi ; et les amis qu^l avait dans ces socit^s diverses lui reprochaient 
'* sans cesse de n'^tre pas de leur avis ; et sans cesse il leur reprochait de son c6te 
<* de vouloir faire communaut^ d'opinions, et de se rcndre solidaires les uns pour 
'< les autres. II croyait cette marche propre A retarder les progr^s m^mes de ieurf 
«« decouvertfe.''t— /6trf. p. 41, 42. 



Note (O.) page 194. 

The foregoing observations on the state of the mind in sleep, and on the phtao- 
mena of dreaming, were written as long ago as the year 1772; and were read 
f nearly in the form in which they are now published) in the year 1773, in a private 
literary society in this university. A considerable number of years afterwards, at 
a time when I was occupied with very different pursuits, I happened, in turning 
over an old volume of the Scots Magazine (the volume for the year 1749,) to meet 
with a short essay on the same subject, which surprised me by its coincidence with 
some ideas which had formerly occurred to me. I have reason to believe that this 
essay is very little known, as I have never seen it referred to by any of the numerous 
writers who have since treated of the human mind ; nor have even heard it once men- 
tioned in conversation. I had some time ago the satisfaction to learn accidentally, 
that the author was Mr. Thomas Melville, a gentleman who died at the early 
age of 27 ; and ^irhose ingenious observations on light and colours (published 
in the Essays of the Edinburgh Philosophical Society) are well known over Europe. 

The passages which coincide the most remarkably with the doctrine I have stat- 
ed, are the following. I quote the first with particular pleasure, on account of the 

* [Mr. Turgot studied the doctrine of Messrs. Gournay and Quesnai, profited 
by it, made it his own, and combining with it the knowledge he had of Public Law, 
and with the great views of civil and criminal legislation which had occupied his 
thoughts and interested his feelings, came at length to form from them a body of 
principles of his own, embracing those of the two others, and still more complete.] 

t FHe passed for being a member of many sects, or rather of many societies to 
which they gave that appellation, and the friends whom he possessed in these dif- 
ferent eocieties, reproached him continuallj with not being of thrir party. In his 
turn, he accused them of wishing to establish a community of opinions, and to be- 
come bound for each other. He thought this conduct necessary to retard the pro- 
gress itself of their discoveries*] 
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support which it gives to an opinion wliicb I formeily^ proposed in the essay on Con- 
ception, and on which I have thtf misfortune to differ from some of my friends. 

'* When I am walking up the High-street of Edinburgh, the objects which strike 
*' my eyes and ears give roe an idea of their presence ; and this idea is lively, full, 
<* and permanent, as arising from the continued operation of light and sound on 
'* the organs of sense. 

. " Again, when I am absent from Edinburgh, but conceiving or imagining my- 
*< self to walk up the High-street, in relating, perhaps, what befcl me on such an 
« occasion, I have likewise in my mind an idea of what is usually seen and heard 
*< in the High-street ; and this idea of imagination is entiiely similar to those of 
'< sensation, though not so strong and durable. 

'^ In this last instance, while the imagination lasts, be it ever so short, it is evi- 
*' dent that I think myself in the street of Edinburgh, as truly as when I dream I am 
'* there, or even as when I see and feel I am there. It is true, we cannot so well 
'< apply the word belief'm this case ; because the perception is not clear or steady, 
'* being ever disturbed, and soon dissipated, by the super iour strength of intruding 
'' sensation : yet nothing can be more absurd than to say, that a man may, in the 
** same individual instant, believe he is in one place, and imagine he is in another. 
** No man can demonstrate that the objects of sense exist without him ; we are 
'< conscious of nothing but our own sensations ; however, by the uniformity, regu- 
<< larity, consistency, and steadiness of the impression, we are led to believe, that 
^< they have a real and durable cause without us ; and we observe not any thing 
<< which contradicts tliis opinion. But the ideas of imagination, being transient 
'< and fleeting, can beget no such opinion, or habitual belief; though there is as 
" much perceived in this case ds in the former, namely, an idea of the object within 
** the mind. It will be easily understood, that all this is intended to obviate an 
'< objection that might be brought against the similarity of dreaming and imagina* 
« tioo, from our believing in sleep that all is real. But there is one fact, tha^ 
" plainly sets them both on a parallel, that in sleep we often recollect that the 
<< scenes which we behold are a mere dream, in the same manner as a person awake 
^* is habitually convinced that the representations of his imagination are fictitious." 
<* In this essay we make no inquiry into the state of the body in sleep.^ 
** If the operations of the mind in sleep can be fairly deduced from the same 
*^ causes as its operations when awake, we are certainly advanced one considera- 
<' ble step, though the causes of these latter should be still unknown. The doc- 
'* trine of gravitation, which is the most wonderful and extensive discovery in the 
<< whole compass of human science, leaves the descent of heavy bodies as great a 
*^ mystery as ever. In philosophy, as in geometry, the whole art of investigation 
'< lies in reducing things that are difficult, intricate, and remote, to what is sim- 
<^pler and easier of access, by pursuing and extending the analogies of nature?' 

On looking over the same eesay, I find an observation which I stated as my own 
in page 86 of this work. '* The mere imagination of a tender scene in a romance, 
<< or drama, will draw tears from the eyes of those who know very well, when they 
** recollect themselves, that the whole is fictitious. In the mean time they must 
^' conceive it as real ; and from thb supposed reality arises all its influence on the 
(( human mind.** 



Continuation of Note (O.) (Second Edition.) 

6oon after the publication of the First Edition of this Work, a difficulty was start- 
ed to me with respect to my conclusions, concerning the state of the mind in sleepy 
by my excellent friend Mr. Prevost of Geneva ; a gentleman who has long held a 
high rank in the republic of letters, and to whose valuable correspondence I have 
often been indebted for much pleasure and instruction. The same difficulty was 
proposed to me, nearly about the same time, by another friend (then at a very early 
period of life,) who has since honourably distinguished himself by his observations 
on Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia ; the first fruits of a philosophical genius, which, I trusty 
is destined for yet more important undertakings.** 

• 

• Ohservatiom od the Zoooonia of Dr. Darwio. By Thomas Browe, Bs^. Edhibif|^, 
1798. 

TOL. I' 39 



As Mr. Provost has, in the present instance, kindly aided me in the tdtsk of re* 
moving his own objection, I Shall take the liberty to borrow his words : 

<< Sans Taction de la Volonti point d^efTortd^attention. Sans quelque effort d^at- 
'< tention point de Souvenir. Dans Te Somraeil, Taction de la Volonte est suspen- 
** due. Comment done reste-t-il quelque Souvenir des Songes ? 

*' Je vois bien deux od trois reponses a cette difficulte. Quant 4 present, elles se 
" r^duisent k dire, ou que dans un Somraeil parfait, il n'y a nul Souvenir, et que 
<' \k od il y a Souvenir, ie Sommeil nYtoit pas parfait ; ou que Taction de la Vo- 
*< lonte qui suffit pour le Souvenir n'est pas suspendue dans le Sommeil ; que ce 
<< degri d'activit^ reste k Tame ; que ce n^'est, pour ainsi direqu'une Volonti ^l^men'; 
** taire ct comme insensible."* 

I am abundantly sensible of the force of this objection ; and am far from being 
satisfied, that it is in my power to reconcile completely the apparent inconsistency. 
The general conclusions, at the -same time, to which I have been led, seem to re- 
sult so necessarily from the facts I have stated, that even although the difficulty in 
question should remain for the present unsolved, it would not, in my opinion, ma- 
terially affect the evidence on which they rest. In all our inquiries, it is of conse- 
quence to remember, that when we have once arrived at a general principle by a/ 
careful induction, we are not entitled to reject it, because we may find ourselves 
unable to explain from it, synthetically, all the phenomena in which it is concern^ 
ed. The Newtonian Theory of the Tides is not the less certain, that some appa- 
rent exceptions occur to it, of which it is not easy (in consequence of our imperfect 
knowledge of the local circumstances by which, in particular cases, the effect is 
modified) to give a satisfactory explanation. 

Of the solutions suggested by Mr. Pre vost, the first coincides most nearly with 
my own opinion ; and it approaches to What I have hinted (in page 84 of this work} 
concerning the seeming exceptions to my doctrine, which may occur in those cases 
where sleep is partial. A strong confirmation of it, undoubtedly, may be derived 
from the experience of those persons (several of whom t have happened to meet 
With) who never recollect to nave dreamed, excepting when the soundness of their 
sleep was disturbed by some derangement in their general health, or by some acci- 
dent which excited a bodily sensation. 

Another solution of the difficulty might perhaps be derived from the facts (staled 
"in page 62 of this volume) which prove, " that a perception, or an idea, which 
*^ passes through the mind without leaving any trace in the memory, may yet serve 
*( to introduce other idea^ connected with it by the Laws of Association.*^ 

Trom this principle it follows, that if any one of the more remarkable circum- 
stances in a dream should recur to us after we awake, it might (without our exert- 
ing during sleep that attention which is essential to memory) revive the same con- 
catenation of particulars with which it was formerly accompanied. And what is a 
dream, but such a concatenation of seeming events presenting itself to the imagina- 
tion during our waking hours ; the origin of which we learn by experience to refer 
to that interval which is employed in sleep ; — finding it impossible to connect it with 
any specific time or place in our past history ? One thing is certain, that we can- 
not, by any direct acts of recollection, recover the train of our sleeping thoughts, as 
we can, in an evening, review the meditations of the preceding day. 

Another cause, it must be owned, presents an obstacle to such effi)rts of recollec- 
tion; and is, perhaps, adequate of itself to explain the fact. During the day, we 
have many aids to memory which are wanting in sleep (those, in particular, which 
are furnished by the objects of our external senses ;) and of these aids we never fail 
'to avail ourselves, in attempting to recollect the ' thoughts in which the day has 
been spent. We consider, in what place we were at a particular time, and what 



* [Without the action of the Will there can be no effort of attention ; without 
jome effi>rt of attention, no recollection. In sleep the action of the will is suspend- 
ed. How then can there remain any remembrance of dreams ? 

I see clearly two or three solutions of this difficulty. They may be reduced to 
these ; either that in perfectly sound sleep there is no remembrance, and where 
there is remembrance the sleep was not sound ; or that the action of the will which 
uras sufficient for remembrance is not suspended in sleep, that such a degree of acti- 
vity remains in the soul ; that it is only, if I may so speak, an imperfect and ineffi- 
cient will.] 
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persons and things we there saw ; endeavouring thus to lay hol4-o£oiur intellectu- 
al processes, by means of the sensible objects with which they were associated : 
and yet, with all these advantages, the account which most men are able to give 
of their meditations at the close of a long summer's day, will not be found to re- 
quire many sentences. As in sleep, our communication with the external world is 
completely interrupted, it is not surprising, that the memory of our dreams should 
be much more imperfect than that of our waking thoughts ; even supposing us to 
bestow, at the moment, an equal degree of attention on both. 

It is of more importance to remark, in the present argument, that those persjpns 
who are subject to SomnatjnbxUUm^ seldom, if ever, retain any recollection of the ^ 
objects of their perceptions, while under the influence of this disorder. If the prin- 
ciples I have endeavoured to establish be just, this is a necessary consequence of 
their inattention to what then passes around them; an inattention of which nobody 
can doubt, who has had an opportunity of witnessing the vacant and unconscious 
stare which their eyes exhibit. The same fact illustrates strongly the suspension, 
during sleep, of those voluntary powers, to which the operations both of mioji 
and body are at other times subjected. 

These considerations derive additional evidence from a common remark, that 
idle people are most apt to dream, or, at least, to recollect their dreams. The 
thoughts of the busy and of the studious are directed by their habitual occupations 
into a particular channel ; and the spontaneous course of their ideas is checked, 
and turned aside, by the unremitted activity of their minds. In the heedless an^ 
dissipated, the thoughts wander carelessly from object to Object, according to the 
obvious relations of resemblance and of analogy, or of vicinity in place and 
time. As these are the prevailing principles of association in sleep, the chances 
that the dreams of such men shall be again presented to them in the course of th^ 
following day, are infinitely multiplied. 

Which of these solutions approaches most nearly to the real state of the fact, I 
do not presume to decide. I think it probable, that both of them are entitled to no- 
tice, in comparing tlie phenomena of dreaming with the general principles to which 
I have endeavoured to refer them. In cases where our dreams are occasioned by 
bodily sensations, or by bodily indisposition, it may be expected that the disturbed 
state of our rest will prevent that total cessation of the power of attention, which 
takes place when sleep is profound and complete ; and, in such instances, the at- 
tention which is given to our passing thoughts, may enable us afterwards to retrace 
them by an act of recollection. On the other hand, the more general fact unque%- 
tionably is, that at the moment of our awaking, the interval spent in sleep presents 
'a total blank to the memory ; and yet, it happens not unfrequently, that, at the 
distance of hours, some accidental circumstance occurring to our thoughts, or sug- 
gested to us from without, revives a long train of particulars associated in the mind 
with each other ; to which train (not being able to account otherwise for the con- 
catenation of its parts) we give the name of a Dream. 

After all, I am very far from supposing that I have exhausted this subject ; and I 
shall be fully satisfied with the success of my inquiries, if those who are qualified to 
distinguish between legitimate and hypothetical theories shall admit, that I have 
pointed out the plan on which these phenomena should be studied, and have made 
some progress, (how small soever) towards its execution. Much additional light, I 
am sensible, might have been easily thrown on this part of our constitution, as well 
as upon many others, if I had not imposed on myself the restraint of adhering, 
wherever it was at all possible, to the modes of speaking employed by my prede- 
cessors in describing our mental operations. 

One remark I must beg leave to recommend to the consideration of those who 
may hereafter engage in this research ; that, among the astonishing appearances 
ezlubited by the mind in sleep, a very large proportion are precisely analogous to 
those of which we are every moment conscious while awake. If the exciting causes, 
for example, of our Dreams seem mysterious and inscrutable, is not the fact the 
same with the origin of every idea or thought which spontaneously solicits our no- 
tice .' The only difference is, that in the latter instance, in consequeocfe of long 
and constant familiarity, they are surveyed by all with little wonder, and by most 
with hardly any attention. In the former instance, they rouse the curiosity of the 
inost illiterate, from their comparative infrequency, and from the contrast which, in 
some respects, they present to the results of our habitual experience.— It is thus, 
that a peasant who has been accustomed from his infaqcy to see, without any eoio- 
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tion, the fall of heavy bodies to the ground, never fails to express the liveliest ad- 
miration when he first witnesses the powers of the loadstone. 

In such cases, the researches of genuine science have a tendency to produce two 
moral effects equally beneficial. The one is to illustrate the unity of design ia 
nature, by reconciling what seems, from its rarity or singularity, to be mysterious 
or incomprehensible, with the general laws which are familiarized to us by daily 
experience ; the other, to counteract the effects of familiarity in blunting our natu> 
fal curiosity with respect to these laws, by leading the thoughts to some of their 
more curious and apparently anomalous applications. 

The phenomena of Dreaming may perhaps, in this last point of ^ew, form an ar- 
ticle not altogether usele» in the Natural History of man; in as much as they 
contribute to attract our attention to those intellectual powers, from which it 
is so apt to be withdrawn by that external world, which affords the first, and Tfor 
the common purposes of life) the most interesting field for their exercise. In' my 
own case, at least, this supposition has been exactly verified ; as the speculations 
concerning the human mind which I have ventured to present to the publick, all 
took their rise from the subject to which this note refers. The observations which I 
have stated with respect to it in the text (excepting a very few paragraphs since 
added) were written at the age of eighteen, and formed a part of the first {^ilosophi- 
cal essay which I recollect to have attempted. The same essay contained the sub- 
stance of what I have introduced in chapter third, concerning the belief accompa- 
nying conception ; and of the remarks stated in the third section of chapter fifth, oo 
the extent of the power which the mind has over the train of its thoughts. When I 
was afterwards led professionally, at the distance of many years, to resume the 
same studies, this short manuscript was almost the only memorial I had preserved 
of these favourite pursuits of my early youth ; and from the views which it recaUed 
to me, insensibly arose the Analysis 1 have since undertaken of our intellectual 
faculties in general. 

For some indulgence to the egotism of this note, I must trust to the good nature 
of my readers. It has been lengthened much beyond my original intention, by aa 
anxiety (not, I hope, unpardonable in an Author) to fix the date of some of my dis- 
quisitions and conclusions, of which it is highly probable I may magnify the impor- 
tance beyond their just value. The situation of a public teacher, (I must beg leave 
to add,) by giving an immediate circulation to the doctrines he delivers, exposes 
'him to many inconveniences which other classes of literary men have in their power 
to avoid. 

Before concluding these remarks, I cannot help reminding my readers once more, 
that my fundamental principle with respect to the state of the mind In sleep is, — 
not, that the power of volition is then suspended ; but, that the infiuenee of the iiB 
over the faculties both of mind and body is then interrupted. (See pp. 178, 17S^ 
180, 181.) I mention this chiefly, in order to mark the difference between my doc- 
trine and that maintained in Dr. Darwin's Zomwmia, According to this ingenious 
writer, ** the power of volition is totally suspended in perfect sleep.*^ (Zoonomia^ 
vol. i. p. 315.y--'< In the Incubui* (he observes,) ^< the deHre of moving the body is 
** painfully exerted; but the power of moving it^ or tolituniy is incapable of action 
** till we awake." — (p. 288.) Would he not have stated the fact more correctly, if 
he had said, that volition is painfully exerted ; but that .the power of moving the 
body is suspended ? In the very accurate phraseology of Mr. Locke, " volition is 
<< an act of the mind, knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itself to have over 
<< any part of the man, by employing it in, or withholding it from any particular ac- 
<< tion.*^ This act of the mindi. Dr. Darwin expres8e»by the word denre; an indis- 
tinctness still eMremely common among metaphysical writers ; although it was 
\oTi% ago remarked and censured by the eminent author just quoted : <* I find** (says 
Locke,^ ** the wUl often confounded with desire^ and one put for the other ; and 
** that by men, who would not willingly be thought, not to have very distinct no- 
** tions of things, and not to have written very clearly about them." (Essay on 
Human Understanding, vol. 1. p. 303, 13th edition.) * 

Note (P.) page 188. 

Dr. Reid has, with great truth, observed that Des Cartes' reasonings against the 
existence of the secondary qualities of matter, owe all their plausibility to the ambi- 
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guity of words.— When he affirms, for example, that the smell of a rose is not in the 
flower but in the mind, his proposition amounts only to this, that the rose is not 
conscious of the sensation of smell : but it does not follow from Des Cartes* reason- 
ings, that there is no quality in the rose which excites the sensation of smell in the 
mind ; — which is all that any person means when he speaks of the smell of that 
flower. For the word tmell^ like the names of all secondary qualities, signifies two 
things, a sensation in the mind, and the unknown quality which fits it to excite that 
sensation.* The same remark applies to that process of reasoning by which Det 
Cartes attempts to prove that there is no heat in the fire. 

All this, I think, will be readily allowed with respect to smells and tastes, and 
also with respect to heat and cold ; concerning which 1 agree with Dr. Reid, in 
thinking that Des Cartes* doctrine, when cleared of that air of mystery which itde« 
rives from the ambiguity of words, differs very little, if at all, from the commonly 
received notions. But the case seems to be different with respect to colour»j of the 
nature of which the vulgar are apt to form a very confused conception, which the 
philosophy of Des Cartes has a tendency to correct. Dr. Reid has justly distin- 
guished the qunlity of colour from what he calls the appearance of colour, which 
last can only exist in a mind.t Now I am disposed to believe, that when the vul* 
gar speak of colour, they commonly mean the appearance of colour ; or rather 
they associate the appearance and its cause so intimately together, that they find it 
impossible to think* of them separately.^ The sensation of colour never forms one 
simple object of attention to the mind like those of smell and taste ; but every time 
we are conscious of it, we perceive at the same time extension and figure. Hence 
it is, that we find it impossible to conceive colour without extension, though cer- 
tainly there is no more necessary connexion between them, than between extension 
and smell. 

From this habit of associating the two together, we are led also to assign them 
the same ptace, and to conceive the different colours, or (to use Dr. Reid^s lan- 
guage) the appearance of the different colours, as something spread over the surfa- 
ces ot bodies. I own tiiat when we reflect on the* subject with attention, we find 
this conception to be indistinct, and see clearly that the appearance of colour can 

* Soni# jndicioas reoiarks oo (his ambiguity in the oames of secondary qoalitiei, nn 
fliade by Malehrancbe : 

" It if ooly (says he) since the time of Dei Cartes, that those coorused and iodeterroiBate 
qnestioos, whether 6re it hot, grass green, and sugar sweet, philosophers are in use to aiH 
swer. by distioffuishing the f>quivocal meaning of the words expressing teosible qoalitief. 
If by heat, cold, and savour, yoa understand rach and tOth a dbposition of pftrts, or 
some unknown motion of insentible particles, then fire w hot, gran green, and soger swe«t. 
But if by heat and other qualities you uodervtand what I feel by 6re, what I we ia 
grass, &c 6re is not hot, nor grass green ; for the heat 1 feel, and the colours I see, 
are only io the lool.** 

f Dr. Akenside, in one of his Notes on his Pliasubis or Imaoi ration, ohservf«, 
that colours, at apprehended by ihe mind^ do not exist in the body. By this qualifies* 
tion, he plainly meann to distiogoish what Dr. Reid calls the appearance of colour, from 
colour considered as a quality of matter. 

X Dr. Reid is of opinion, that the vulgar always mean to express by the word eohwr, 
a quality, and not a sensation. " Colour (fays he) differs from other seroedary qualitice 
in this, that whereas the name of the quality is sometimes given to the sensation which in* 
dicates it, and is occasiooed hy it, we oever, as far as I can judge, give the name of celsur 
to the sensation, but to the quality only.** This question is of no cooseqoence for us to 
discuss at present, as Dr. Reid acknowledges in the following passage, that the sensulioa 
and Quality are so intmiately united together in the mind, that they seem to form ooly 
one simple object o:' thought. ** When we think or speak of any particular colour, however 
simple the notion may seem to be which is presented to the imagination, it is really fo 
some sort compounded ; it involves an unknown cause and a known eflect. The name of 
celeifr belongs indeed to the cause only, and not to the effi>ct But as the canse is uoh 
known, we can form no distinct conception of it, but by iti relation to the known eflret. 
And therefore both go together in thf* imaginstioii, and are so riosely united that they 
are mistaken for one simple olject of thoo|hu** /nullify wi/9 tht Bwnan Jf tml, chap, 
vi. sect* I. 
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t»8t only in the mind : but itiU it is tome coniVistd notion of thbfott, wtdeh ewtsf 
wan is disposed to form wlio has not been very familiarly conversant with phiio* 
sophical inquiries. — ^I find, at least, that such is the notion which most readily pre* 
aents itself to my own mind. • 

If or is this reference of the sensation, or appearance of colour, to an extenial ob- 
ject, a fact altogether singular in our constitution. It is estremely analogous to the 
leierence which we always make, of the sensations of touch to those parts of the 
body, where the exciting causes of the sensationsezist.^— If I strike my hand against 
a hard object, I natura&y say, that I feel pain in ray hand. The philosophical 
truth is, that I perceive the cause of the pain to be applied to that part of ray body. 
The sensation itself I cannot refer inpami of place to the hand, without conceiving 
the soul to be spread over the body by diffusion. 

A still more striking analogy to the fact under our consideration, occurs in those 
sensations of touch which we refer to a place beyond Ihe UmUt ofihe body ; as in 
the case of pain felt in an amputated limb. 

The very intimate combination to which the foregoing observations on the sensa- 
tion of colour relate, is taken notice of by D^Alembert in the Eneyeloptdie^ as one 
of the most curious phenomena of the human mind. 

'' II est tris Evident que le mot couUtur ne d^igne aucune propritft^ du corps, mais 
« seulement une modification de notre ame ; que le blancheur, par example, la 
<( rongeur, ^. nVxistent que dans nous, et nuUement dans le corps auxquels nous 
4< les rappoftons ; n^anmoins par une habitude prise dds notre enfance^ c^est une 
^< chose trte sii^uliere et digne de Tattention des metapbysiciens, que ce penchant 
f ' que noue avons i rapporter i une substance materieUe et divisible, ce qui appaiw 
<< tient reellement 4 une substance spirituelle et simple ; et rien n^est peul-^tre plus 
* < extraordinaire dans les operations de notre ame, que de la voir transporter hors 
^' d'elle m^me et ^tendre, pour ainsi dire, ' ses sensations sur une substance i la- 
^< quelle elles ne peuveat appartenir.''* 

From the following passage in Coodillac's Traits des Sensations, it appears that 
the phenomenon here remarked by D'*Alembert, was, in Condillac's opinion, the natu> 
ral and obvious effect of an early and habitual association of ideas. I quote it 
with the greater pleasure, that it contains the happiest illustration I have seen of 
the doctrine which I have been attempting to explain. 

<* On pourroit faire une supposition ou Todorat apprendroit i juger pariaitement 
« des grandeurs, des figures, des situations, et des distances. II aufllroit dHa 
« cdt^ do soumettre les corpuscules odoriftrans aux loix de la dioptrique, et de l^u- 
<* tre, de construire Torgane de Todorat k pen pr^s sur le modMe de celoi de la 
M viie ; ensorte que les rayons odorifi^rans, apr^ s^dtre crois^s k I'ouverture, frap- 
*^ passent sur une membrane int^ieure autant de points distincts qull y en a siir 
'< les surfaces d^oft lis seroient r^fl^chis. 

<< En pareil cas, nous contractor ions bientot Thabitude d'etendre les odeurs sur 
i* les objets, et les philosopbes ne manqueroient pas de dire, que Todorat n^a pas be- 

« soin des lemons du toucher pour app^rcevoir des grandeurs et des figures.'^t Oeu- 

vre* de Coitdillac. — Edit, AmtU vol. v. p. 223. 



* [It is very evident that the word, colour^ does not mean any property of body, 
but only a modification of the soul ; that white, red, &c. exist oply in ourselves, 
and by no means in the bodies to which we refer them ; nevertheless, by a habit, 
contracted in infancy, which is a fact very singular and worthy the attention of 
metaphysicians, we have a disposition to refer to a material and divisible substance, 
what really belongs to a substance which is spiritual and simple. And nothing 
perhaps is more extraordinary in the operations of the mind, than to see it trans- 
port itself without, and spread, if I may so speak; its sensations over a subject to 
which they cannot belong!] 

t [We may raise a supposition, according to which the sf nse of smell might learn 
to judge exactly of magnitude, figure, place, and distance. It would be sufficient, 
on the one hand, to subject the ordorous corpuscles to the laws of dioptricks, and on 
the other, to construct the organ of smell upon the model in some measure of that 
•f sight ; io that the odorous rayv, after cioaiiig each othier at the openiDg, shooM 
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Note (Q.) page 189. 

<* Verutn quidMtt est, quod hodieni musici dc loqui loleant (acntum in aito re«- 
*' putantes et grave in imo) quodqae ex Graecit veoentMrtbm nonnuUi sic aliquan* 
^* do (sed raro) loquuti videantur ; apud quos eeniim luolevit moe aic loquendi.— 
*' Sed antiquiores Orttci plane contnurium (grave reputantes in alto ct acutum in 
<< imo.) Quod etiam ad Boethu tempora continuatum est, qui in schematismii 
'< Sttifi, grave eemper in summo ponit, et acutum in ino.''*-'DAViB GmxooRT, m 
Frirfmi. ad eHi. mom Evehd. Op. Oxon, 1703. 

The associhtion to which in modem times, we are habituated from our infancy^ 
between the ideas of acute and high, and between those of grave and low, is ac- 
tounted for by Dr. Smith, in his Haarmonics, fiom the formation of the voice in sing* 
ing ;-^which Aristides Quintilianus thus describes : **■ Ttnam h i fm /feywic. luutth 
'' dflr mm ^tftfu u mu <rw rnnutMMfnty « <r' tfimK tviffiMc •jti^uciev, ifiec Kx qukiero 
** gravitas fit, si ex inferiore parte (gutturis) spiritus sursum feratur, acumen vero, 
** si per summam partem prorumpat ;"t (as Meibomius translates it in his notee.)--* 
^e Smith's Harmoniefy p. 3. 

Dr. Beattie, in his ingenious Essay on Poetry and Music, says, it is probable 
that the deepest or gravest sound was called ntmma by the Romans, and the shrill* 
est or acutest«fia : and he conjectures, that '^ this might have been owing ito the 
^ construction of their instruments ; theetring that sounded the iormer being, per* 
*' haps, highest in place, and that which sounded the latter lowest.'' if this con- 
jecture could be verified, it would afibrd -a proof from the fact, how liable the 
mind is to be influenced in this respect bj casual combinations. 



Note (R.) page 213. 

The difference between the effects of association and of tmagtno/ton, (in the 
sense in which I employ these words,) in heightening the pleasure or the pain pro- 
duced on the mind by external objects, will appear from the following remarks : 

1. As far as the association of ideas operates in heightening pleasure or pain, the 
liiind is passive : and accordingly where such associations are a source of inconve- 
nience, they are seldom to be cured by an effort of our volition, or even by reason* 
ing ; but by the gradual formation of contrary associations. Imagination is an 
active exertion of the mind ; and although it may often be difficult to restrain it, it 
is plainly distinguishable in theory from the associations now mentioned. 

2. In every case in which the association of ideas operates, it is implied that 
some pleasure or pain is recalled which was felt by the mind before. I visit, for 
example, a scene where I have been once happy ; and the sight of it affects me, on 
that account, with a degree of pleasure, which I should not have received from any 
other scene equally beautiful. I shall not inquire, whether, in such cases, the asso- 
ciated pleasure arises immediately upon the sight of the object, and without the in- 
tervention of any train of thought ; or whether it is produced by the recollection 

Strike upon an interior membrane in as many distinct points as there are upon the 
surface from which they might be reflected. 

We should then, in like manner, soon contract a habit of spreading odours over 
objects, and philosophers would not fail to say, that the sense of smell needs not 
that of touch to enable it to perceive magnitude and figure.] 

* [It is indeed true, that our modern musicians speak of the Acute as high, anil 
the Grave as low; as some of the later Greeks have sometimes though rarely done ; 
1>at the more ancient Greeks in a manner directly the reverse, considering the 
Grave as high, and the Acute as low ; which mode of speaking remained to the 
time of Boethias, who, in his musical compositions, always places the grave in the 
highest, and the acute in the lowest scale.] 

t [The low tones are formed, by drawing the breath upwards from the lowc(« 
and the high from the upper part of the throat or windpipe.! 

See a learned note ia Sanadon^ lloraoe, Sat. iii. Lib 1. 
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and conception of former occurrences which the perception recalls. ^ On tieither 
supposition does it imply the exercise of that creative power of the mind to which 
we have given the name of Imagination. It is true, that commonly, on such occa- 
sions, imagination is busy ; and our pleasure is much heightened by the colouring 
which the gives to the objects of memory. But the difiference between the effeca 
which arise from the operation of this faculty, and those which result from associa- 
tion, is not, on that account, the less real. 

The influence of imagination on happiness is chiefly felt by cultivated mindSi 
That of association extends to all ranks of men, and furnishes the chief instrument 
of education ; in so much that whoever hais the regulation of the associations of 
another from early infancy, is, to a great degree, the arbiter of his happiness or. 
misery. 

Some very ingenious writers have employed the word Association in so extensive 
a sense, as to comprehend, not only imagination, but all the other faculties of the 
mind. Wherever the pleasing or the painful effect of an object does not depend solely 
on the object itself, but arises either wholly or in partfrom some mental operation to 
which the perception of it gives rise, die effect is referred to association. And, un- 
doubtedly, this language may be employed with propriety, if the word Association 
be applied to all the ideas and feelings which may arise in the mind, in conse* 
quence of the exercise which the sight of the object may give to the imajpnation, to 
the reasoning powers, and to the other principles of our nature. But in this work, 
and particularly in the second part of chap. v. I employ the word Association in a 
much more limited sense ; to express the effect which an object derives from ideas 
or from feelings which it does not necessarily suggest, but which it uniformly recaUt 
to the mind, in consequence of early and long continued habits. 

Note (S.) page 221. 

The following passage from Malebranche will' be a sufficient specimen of the 
common theories with respect to memory. 

*' In order to give an explanation of memory, it should be called to mind, that 
'< all our different perceptions are affixed to the changes which happen to the fibres 
« of the principal parts of the brain, wherein the soul particuKirly resides. 

" This supposition being laid down, the nature of the memory is explained : for 
'< as the branches of a tree, which have continued for some time bent after a par- 
" ticular manner, preserve a readiness and facility of being bent afresh in tt» 
** same manner ; so the fibres of the brain, having once received certain impres- 
*' sions from the current of the animal spirits, and fiom the action of the objects 
'< upon them, retain for a considerable time some facility of receiving the same dis- 
'< positions. Now the memory consists only in that promptness or facility ; since 
'^ a man thinks upon the same things, whenever the brain receives the same im- 
" pressions."* 

<* The most considerable differences,'* says the same Author in another passage, 
<< that are found in one and the same person, during his whole life, are in his infan- 
" cy, in his maturity, and in his old age. The fibi-es in the brain in a man^s child- 
<< hood are soft, flexible, and delicate ; a riper age dries, hardens and corroborates 
<< them ; but in old age they grow altogether inflexible, gross, and intermixed with 
<< superfluous humours, which the faint and languishing heat of that age b no long- 
<' er able to disperse ; foi as we see that the fibres which compose the flesh 
<< harden by time, and that the flesh of a young parti idge is without dispute more 
** tender than that of an old one, so the fibres of the brain of a child, or a youog 
*' person, must be more soft and delicate than those of persons more advanced in 
*< years. 

<< We shall understand the ground and occasion of these changes, if we consider 
"*< that the fibres are continually agitated by the animal spirits, which whirl about 
<< them in many different manners: for ^ as the winds parch and dry the earth by 
<^ their blowing upon it, so the animal spirits, by their perpetual agitation, render 
'' by degrees the greatest part of the fibres of a man's brain more di-y, more close, 
'^ and solid ; so that persons more stricken in age must necessarily have them aU 

• Book il. chap. 5. (Page 54 oTTATLOi'j Traail.) 
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** most always more inflexible than those of a lesser standing. And as for those of 
** the same age, drunkards, who for many years together haye drank to excess 
'< either wine, or other such intoxicating liquors, must needs have them more solid 
'' and more inflexible than those who have* sustained from the use of such kind of 
« liquors all their lives.** 



I^ote (T.) page 355. 

** Though Sir Isaac's memory was much decayed in the last years of his life, I 
'* found he perfectly understood his own writings, contrary to what I had firequent- 
'* ly heard in discourse from many persons. This opinion of theirs might arise, 
'* perhaps, from his not being always ready at speaking on these subjects, when it 
<* might be expected he should. But as to this it may be observed, that great ge- 
'< niuses are frequently liable to be absent, not only in relation to common life, but 
^* with regard to some of the parts of science they are the best informed of. Inven- 
*^ tors seem to treasure up in their minds what they have found out, after another 
«< manner than those do the same things, who have not this inventive faculty. 
'< The former, when they have occasion to produce their knowledge, are, in some 
*< measure, obliged immediately to investigate part of what they want. For this 
** they are not equally fit at all times ; so it has often happened, that such as retain 
<< things chiefly by a very strong memory, have appeared oflf-hand more expert than 
** the discoverers themselves."— Pre/oce to Pkm BKRTOir's View of Newtoh'b 
Philosophy. 



Note (U.) page 279. 

<c Going over the theory of virtue In one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
** fine pictures of it ; this is so far from necessarily or certaiidy conducing to form 
'< a habit of it in him who thus employs himself, that it may hai-den the mind in a 
^* contrary course, uid render it gradually more insensible ; i. e. form a habit of 
*' insensibility to adl moral obligations. For, from our very faculty of habits, pasr 
^' sive impressions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing 
** through the mind, are felt less sensibly : being accustomed to danger, begets in- 
" trepidity, i. e. lessens fear ; to distress, lessens the passion of pity ; to instances 
'* of others' mortality, lessens the sensible apprehension of our own. And from 
'^ these two observations together, that practical habits are formed and strengthen- 
^' ed by repeated acts ; and that passive impressions grow weaker by being repeat- 
'* ed upon us ; it must follow, that active habits may be graduaUy forming and 
** strengthening by a course of acting upon such and such motives and excitements, 
'* whilst these motives and excitements themselves are, by proportionable degrees, 
" growing less sensible, i. e. are continually less and less sensibly felt, even as the 
'* active habits strengthen. And experience confirms this : for active principles, at 
^< the very time they are less lively in perception than they were, are found to be, 
^' somehow, wrought more thoroughly into die temper and character, and become 
*^ more efiiectual in influencing our practice. The three things just mentioned may 
*^ afibrd instances of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitement of passive 
*^ fear and active caution : and by being inured to danger, habits of the latter are 
*' gradually wrought, at the same time that the former graduaUy lessens. Percep- 
'* tion of distress in others, is a natural excitement passively to pity, and actively 
" to relieve it : but let a man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve dis- 
'< tressed persons, and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly afiected with the 
" various miseries of life with which he must become ac(](bainted ; when yet, at 



* Book ii. chap. 6. (Page 56 of Tavlok'i Traail.) 
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f < the MLa» timay beoeToleiic«i cowideied aot as a paifioiiy but aa a practical 
" principle of action^ will itrensthen : and whilst he passively compassionates the 
<< distressed less, he wUl acquire a peater aptitude actiyely to asnst and befriend 
<( them. So also, at the same time that the daily instances of men's dying around 
<< us, give us daily a less sensible pasdve feeling or apprehension of ouor own mor- 
<< tality, such instances greatly contribute to £e strengthening a practical regard 
<* to it in serious men, i. e. to forming a habit of acting with a constant view to it.* 
— BvTLJBR'g Analogy^ paga 122. 3d edit. 



I 



TRANSLATIONS 



OF PASSAGES IN THE HRST VOLUME. 



Page 25, "est." 

Hitherto, no man hafe esifted, endowed with sufficient ftreng;th of mind to reioWe 
and to impose upon himself the ta8i^ wlioUy to erase from liis mind preconceiyed 
tlieories and common opinions, and to apply his intellect thus purified and unbias* 
sed, anew, to the investigation of particular facts. Hence it arises, that the Reason 
which we possess, from our too great credulity and our permitting accidental cau- 
ses to regulate our opinions, as well as from the puerile notions which we imbibe in 
our early years, is for the most part a heap and collection of indigested and ill-as- 
sorted prejudices. If some one at mature age, with faculties entire and an under- 
standing purged from error, would apply himself anew to experience and to the in- 
vestigation of particulars, £rom such an one we might hope for better things. 

Page 33, ^' copularentur."— ^Yofe. 

But the most deplorable error consists in a forgetfulness of the proper use of 
learning. Men seeli linowledge from various motives. Some from constitutional 
restlessness and curiosity ; some, as a pleasing occupation for the mind : others, 
from a desire of reputation ; some, again, from the love of debate, and that they 
may excel in the arts of conversation ; the greater part as a source of gain, and 
the means of livelihood : but few, very fevtr, ?br the purpdte ofexereinng the/aeul^ 
iy of Reatofiy the gift ofAJmigk^ Ood^for the htn/tJU tmd impwtement of mankind. 

What would most contribute to ornament and elevate both learning and th6 
arts, would be, a more strict alliance between contemplation and action. 

Lord Bacon, On the advancement of Science, book i. 

Page 35, "inventis." 

We may conclude with certainty, that the real and just arts of invention gain 
strength a^ extent from ewtrj new discovery. 

Page 37, «%iiF,''-^A*o/e. 

A thorough acquaintance with the Analytic power, is of more value than a muN 
titude of demonstrations which are solitary and unconnected. 

Ibid. «Antwerpiae, 1632."— Ab/e. 

Many are skilled in the operations of mathematics, but few in the science. It is 
one thing to know certain propositions, and to elicit from them others which are ob- 
vious, rather by accident than by any certain rule of inquiry; and another 
thoroughly to understand the nature and constitution of the science, to penetrate 
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iBto its inmost recesses^ aind to be prepared with general precepts, by means of 
which the ability may be afforded, of striking out and demonstrating innumerable 
Theorems and Problems. For as ordinary painters by frequently copying the same 
exemplar, acquire some practice in colouring, but none of that skill in the art which 
is produced by the judgment of the eye ; so many students, after reading Euclid and 
the books of some other geometers, in imitation of them are wont to draw and de- 
monstrate some propositions, while they remain altogether ignorant of the recondite 
method of solving the more difficult theorems and Problems. J. de la Faille on the 
Centre of Gravity, Antwerp, 1633. Ptefoce. 

Page 63, " aversa.'* 

It is not to be doubted, that in this art of memory, atteniion is the principal 
thing ; as the keen observation of the eye upon a prospect which we view. 

Page 64, '^memoire."— JVb/e. 

It is attention more or less exact, which engraves more or less deeply objects in 
the memory. 

Page 68, " requirantur." — Ab/e. 

The contractions of the muscles are performed and repeated with incredible Telo- 
city. We learn this from the running of quadrupeds ; and also from the motions of 
the tongue, which pronounces four hundred words, perhaps two thousand letters, in 
a minute of time ; and this, although to express many letters, several contractions 
of the muscles are necessary. 

♦ 

Page 87, « g^n^ral."— Ab/e. 

An infant calls by the name of Tree, the first tree which we show him. A second 
tree which he sees recalls the same idea, and he gives it the same name. So of a 
third, and a fourth ; and the word, /ree, at fiist given to an individual, becomes to 
him the name of a class or genus ; an abstract idea, which comprehends all trees in 
generaL 

Page 102, " necessitatem."— JVble. 
Beings are not to be multiplied without necessity. 

Page 103, «occisi.'* 

They disputed in loud tones until they became hoarse ; then came unfair deal- 
ixig, scoffs, threats, abuse ; they strove to get the better of each other, and to over- 
throw their antagonists. When their rage can no longer be expressed in words, 
they come to blows, and to a real battle. Whatever happens in the palestra is not 
wanting here ; blows of the fist, slaps in the face, spitting, kicks, bites, and still 
more, what are not allowable in the palsstra, cudgels and swords. Many are 
wounded, some even slain. 

Ibid. "loquL" 

The Nominalists and Realists contended with fury. They became pale with 
f age, proceeded to abuse, spitting, and blows. 

Ibid. " calamo."— JVb/e. 
Do you defend me with the sword, and I will defend you with the pen. 

Page 107, « sunt."— Ab/e. 

The Nominalists, quitting in some degree the hypothesis of Abelard, maintained 
that universals consist in the notions and conceptions of the mind, formed by ab- 
straction from indiyiduals ; whence they were called ConeeptiuUiiU. 
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Ibid. « liquet."— JVb/e. 

Thert were three clattes of Nomin&lifts. Some, as Roicelinus, held that Uni- 
f ersals are mere words. Others again placed them in the intellect ODly, and as- 
serted that they are merely conceptions of the mind. These philosophers are by 
some styled Conceptuaiists, and distinguished from the Nominalists ; though others 
eonfound them. A third class, placed Universals, net so much in single names or 
wordsy as in entire discourses ; and this opinion John of Salisbury ascribes to Abe- 
lard ; but what he understands by it I (^annot perceive. 

Page 112, « universelle."— >Aro<e. 

Leibnits had conceited the project of a philosophical and Universal language. 
Wilkins, bishop of Chester, and Dalgamo had laboured at this, but when he was 
in England, he told MM. Boyle and Oldenburgh, that be did not think these great 
men had yet hit the mark. They might indeed enable nations who did not under- 
stand each others' language to have an easy intercourse, but they had not reach- 
ed the true real characters, which are the most perfect instruments which the hu- 
man mind can employ, and would greatly facilitate reasoning, memory, and inven- 
tion* These characters ought to resemble, as nearly as possible, those of Algebra, 
which in fact are very simple and very expressive, have neither superfluity nor 
ambiguity, and of which all the varieties are disposed in their proper classes. He 
spoke also of an Alphabet of human thoughts which he meditated. According to 
appearances, this Alphabet had relation to his upiversal language. 

Page lis, « raisoD.*^— JVb/e. 

The remembrance of our sensations, and the faculty which we possess of reflect- 
ing upon and combining past sensations, constitute the sole principle of our know- 
ledge. The supposition that there exist permanent laws, to which all observed 
phenomena are subjected, so as to re-appear at all times and in all circumstances 
, such as determined by these laws, is the only foundation for the certainty of this 
knowledge. 

We have the consciousness of having observed this permanence, and an involun- 
tary sentiment compels us to believe that it will continue to subsist. The proba- 
bility which exists of this, how great soever, is not certainty. No necessary rela- 
tion connects with regard to us, the past with the future, nor the constancy of what 
I have seen to that which I might have continued to observe, were I placed in like 
circumstances ; but the impression which leads me to regard as existing, as real, 
that which exhibits to me this character of constancy, is irresistible. 

<< When an Englishman and a Frenchman think alike," says Voltaire, << their 
« opinion cannot but be founded in truth." 

Page 115, «plus."-^ate. 

One of my friends, a man of sense and veracity, related to me two facts of which 
he was an eye-witness. He had a very intelligent monkey, and amused himself 
with giving him nuts, of which he was very fond ; but he placed them so far off, 
tiiat, being retained by his chain, the monkey could not reach them. After many, 
useless efforts, which served only to excite his ingenuity, the monkey seeing a do«^ 
mestic pass, carrying under his arm a napkin, seized upon this and made use of it to 
reach the nuts and draw them to him. The method df breaking the nuts called for 
a new invention. He effected this by placing the nuts on the ground, and causing 
to fall from some hei^th a stone or pebble to break them. You see, sir, that with- 
out having learned with Galileo the laws of falling bodies, our monkey had remark- 
ed the force which bodies acquire in their fall. This means however ceased to an- 
swer the purpose. One day, it having rained, the earth became soft, the nuts sank 
in, and the stone had not force sufl^cient to break them. What does the monkey ? 
He looks for a piece of tile, places the nuts upon it, and letting fall the stone, suc- 
Ceads in cracking the nuts, which no longer smk in. 
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Pftg«l39, <(t«iDt.'' 

Whafevnr thingt hftv* grown up by um and cattoaiy if they «« net good, are yet 
Adapted to each other. 

Page ISS, ^^mundusP 
By how small a portion of talent the world is ruled ! 

Page 13s/« mail?" 

What Reformer imitates timey which introduces innovations so gradaally as tp 
elude observation ? 

Time is the greatest of innovators. Why then should not we inkitate time ? 

An obstinate retention of useless customs, is as turbulent a thing as innovation. 

Since things of themselves perpetually change for the worse, if they be not cor- 
rected, by a wise reformationi what end is there to the evil ? 

Page 145, *^ eonJirnuU,^^ 
Time destroys the fictions of opinien, but confirms the decisions of nature. 

Page 151, <<ponimus.^— ^o(e. 
Wherever w^ go, we set our foot upon the theatre of some celebrated action. 

Page 159, << sepulchris." 

Then after length of time the labouring swains, 
Who turn the turfs of those unhappy plains, 
SbaU rusty piles from the plowed furrows leJUf 
And over empty helmets pass the rake ; 
Amazed at antique titles on the stones, 
And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 

Page 175, <' tradiderant." 

How fortunate ! if those who have written upon the mathematical sciencesi had 
left us a deKr^stion of the method and of the various essays by which they efiected 
their inventions ; and had not rather acted as Aristotle says mechanic* aro wont te 
do in their art, who exhibit their machines when completed, but conceal the pro- 
cess of invention tp excite the greater admiration. Invention in every surt is oAea 
different from the account which is transmitted to posterity, and it is not to be sup* 
posed, that the propositions of Euclid or Archimedes were always discoverad in the 
method and order which they have described to us. 

Page 181, ^terri." 
And stern JEneas In her dreams appears 



Disdainful as by day : she seems alone 
To wander in her sleep ihro' ways unknown 
Ouideless and dark; or In a desert plain, 
To seek her subfects and to seek in vain. 

Page 198y ^inuninuetit." 

That no One should be able to erase or tear it out, without at the same timr, 
deftroying the whole statue. 

Page 219, '<MVT«ri«r.''--JVbte. 

Imaginations frequently admitted into the mind, become optntoitf ; for the mind 
is tinged and dyed by its imaginations. Be it your care, that it be of the proper 
colour ; and do you introduce such imaginations as may contribute to this ead. 
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Page tl9» <« Ubnim.''--Mle. 

Whateyer if dwelt upon and encitM tbe attentkmy rernaim moie firmly in the 
iDeBX>r7 than what we pass rapidly over. I^ thareforey yov read Qver any compo- 
rition twenty times, you fix it in the memory with less certainty, than by reading it 
only ten times, attempting after each reading to recite it, and when you are at 
fault inspecting the book. 

Page 220, ** consuevimus."— >Yo/e. 

Whatever we see trifling, common, or which happens frequently, we remember 
with difficulty, because the mind is roused only by what is new and remarkable. On 
the other hand, whenever we observe any thing worthy of great praise or blame, 
MAusua\, gigantic, wottderfuly or ridiculous, we commonly remember it for a long 
time. 

Page 222, « redites."— ^Yo/e. 

Especially old men are dangerous. In whom the remembrance of the past re- 
mains, but who have lost the memory of having often repeated their stories. 

Page 227, '^jugement." 

I cannot retain the possession and disposition of my thoughts. Chance has them 
more at command than I. The occasion, the company, even the sound of my own 
voice, draws more from me than I can produce by any endeavours to recall and 
bring forward what I know. It often happens that I cannot find what I am looking 
for, or if I do, it is rather by good fortune than by inquiry. 

* Page 244, ^'ezperimento."— JVo/e. 

When we return to any place after a long absence, we recollect not only the 
place, but what we did there ; the figures of our acquaintance, and sometimes even 
the secret operations of our thoughts, arise to our remembrance. The Art of Me- 
mory, as happens in many other cases, took its rise from such experience. 

Page 248, << investigatio."— JVbfe. 

It is justly observed by Plato, that << whoever tries experiments, has some general 
*< notion of what he seeks; otherwise, how can he know it when found? The more 
<<full and clear therefore is our anticipation of what we seek, ^the more direct and 
" compendious will be our investigation." 

Ibid. « informat." 

A judicious plan of inquiry is the half of knowledge. Vague experiment, 
which follows whatever it may chance to meet with, is mere groping without light, 
and rather stupifies than instructs. 

Page 253, << defaillance."— JVb/e. 

No man has less a right to speak of memory, for I cannot recognize in myself 
any traces of the faculty, and do not think there is a man in the world, who is eo 
wonderfully deficient in this respect. 

Page 255, " videamur."— JVo/e. 

A good memory gives the reputation of a ready invention, as what we say seems 
rather to be produced at the time, than to have been previously laid up* 

Page 258, ^aevo." 

Come, see what pleasures in our plains abound. 
The woods, the fountijiis, and the flowery ground. 
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Page SW, « Phibut/" 

Bombast hat a brilliancy which has or •eems to have tome vieaiihig. Tha su>i 
ordinarily makes a part of it, and in our language, this has perhapi given riee tP 
the name. 



Page 988, « 

When you read any thing, which, from passion and enthusiasm you eeem to 
before you, and to exhibit to your hearers, we call it a Phaniasjf or vision. 

Ibid. << videamur.^— JVo/e. 

What the Greeks call phantanet, we call vtstoftf, by which the imagee of thing* 
absent are so represented to the mind, that they seem to be present, wad immedi- 
ately before our eyes. 

Page 277, " or«i.''-^Yote. 

On this account, men of superiour genius, and who excel, whether in phUocopliy, 
politics, poetry, or art, appear mekiriholjf. 
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